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"  Why  should  little  things  be  blamed  ? 
Little  things  for  grace  are  famed. 
Love,  the  winged  and  the  wild, 
Love  was  once  a  little  child." 

Trans,  hy  J.  P.  RooERS 
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PREFACE 

It  may  be  said  of  a  certain  number  of  Greek  terracottas  that  they 
do  not  need  much  explanation.  If  a  statuette  is  charming  in  its  expres- 
sion, its  pose,  and  its  costume,  that  was  about  all  it  was  meant  to  be. 
Or  if  we  meet  with  a  figure  taken  from  common  life,  such  as  an  old 
nurse  with  a  child  on  her  lap,  and  are  amused  by  it,  that  again  was  about 
all  it  was  meant  to  be.  Only,  what  we  admire  through  an  acquired 
taste,  the  old  Greeks  for  whom  these  things  were  made  admired  in- 
stinctively. The  terracottas  of  that  class  reflected  the  daily  life  of 
the  Greeks,  refined  upon  just  enough  to  gratify  the  average  household 
tastes  of  the  time.  They  do  not  call  for  much  mythology,  and  in  an 
artistic  sense  they  are  not  very  ambitious — far  less  so  than  the  bronzes, 
for  instance,  or  the  painted  vases.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
thoroughly  understand  that  simplest  class  of  statuettes  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  made,  and  of  how  it  came  about 
that  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  Greeks  assumed  diflFerent  aspects  in  diff^erent 
centuries. 

That  is  one  instance  where  the  classical  learning  and  artistic  discrimina- 
tion of  Miss  Hutton  come  in  usefully.  Still  more  necessary  is  her  aid 
if  one  desires  to  go  further  into  the  subject.  For  instance,  it  may  not 
be  diflicult  to  distinguish  a  Tanagra  statuette  from  among  the  others 
without  knowing  precisely  why,  but  to  be  assured  and  confident  in  the 
matter  means  a  careful  study  of  the  interesting  problem  of  local  fabrics 
in  Greece  and  her  colonies.  It  will  then  be  seen,  to  take  one  illustration, 
that  the  terracottas  of  Sicily  compared  with  those  of  Tanagra  are  like  a 
diflFerent  dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue.  Or  again,  it  may  not  require 
much  artistic  perception  to  distinguish  at  first  sight  an  archaic  terracotta 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  from  a  later  one  of  the  third  century  b.c.  But 
if  this  first  impression  is  to  be  deepened  it  can  only  be  by  a  careful 
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analysis  of  artistic  details,  such  as  are  characteristic  of  each  of  these 
periods,  supplemented  by  knowledge  of  artistic  development  in  Greece 
during  that  most  momentous  interval  of  three  centuries.  In  the  archie 
period  there  is  obviously  greater  refinement  of  execution  and  greater 
variety  of  subject.  There  are  comparatively  few  statuettes  of  fashionable 
young  women  (corae),  the  abundance  of  which  in  the  later  periods  justified 
the  name  of  coroplastae,  applied  to  the  makers  of  statuettes.  That  is  a 
change  both  in  style  and  in  subject  which  can  only  be  discussed  and  in 
some  degree  explained  after  laborious  research  such  as  Miss  Hutton's 
in  a  region  of  archaeology  which  hitherto  has  tempted  hardly  any 
scholar. 

Apparently  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the  corae  began  to  take 
the  form  of  mourners,  and  to  be  associated  with  funeral  ceremonies  like 
the  "  Pleureuses,"  as  they  are  called,  who  surround  the  sarcophagus  from 
Sidon  now  in  Constantinople.  The  terracottas  in  question  are  perhaps 
rather  more  demonstrative,  but  there  is  a  further  analogy  between  them 
and  the  "  Pleureuses  "  in  the  fact  of  their  being  often  placed  in  groups  on 
large  terracotta  vases,  which  vases  were  intended  for  the  furniture  of 
a  tomb  almost  as  explicitly  as  is  a  sarcophagus.  We  know  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  terracottas,  whether  archaic  or  late,  have  been  found  in 
tombs,  and  we  know  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  Greek  painted  vases. 
But  just  as  there  was  one  class  of  vases — the  white  lekythi — which  had 
been  made  expressly  for  funeral  purposes,  so  also  there  was  at  least  one 
class  of  terracottas — the  mourning  corae — similarly  destined  to  the  tomb 
from  the  first.  But  these  terracottas  and  vases,  however  melancholy  in 
action  or  in  subject,  and  however  well  adapted  to  occasions  of  death,  had 
no  monopoly  in  the  furnishing  of  a  tomb.  Miss  Hutton's  pages  show  that 
abundantly,  and  at  the  same  time  give  many  curious  instances  of  other 
purposes  for  which  terracottas  were  produced. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  student  wants  to  know  is  how  the  terracottas 
were  made,  and  that  is  a  point  on  which  Miss  Hut  ton  has  taken  special  pains 
to  be  minute  and  exact  in  her  information,  describing  at  some  length 
the  process  of  making  the  mould  and  taking  an  impression  from  it  in  soft 
clay,  on  which  the  artist  could,  if  he  chose,  bestow  any  amount  of  finish. 
With  a  few  moulds  and  some  dexterous  touches  on  the  soft  clay,  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  variety  of  figures  could  be  produced.     Then  came  the 
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colouring,  combined  occasionally  with  gilding.  I  suppose  the  blues  and 
pinks  of  the  Tanagra  statuettes  represent  the  favourite  colours  of  dress  in 
Boeotia  for  display  out  of  doors.  In  Athens  we  read  of  purples,  saffrons, 
and  whites  in  a  Greek  inscription  which  gives  a  list  of  dresses  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  goddess  Artemis  in  her  temple  on  the  Acropolis. 
On  the  vases  we  often  have  pictures  of  young  women  being  elaborately 
decked  out,  and  in  archaic  times  the  women  of  Samos  were  reproached  for 
the  extravagance  of  their  ornaments  and  dress  when  they  turned  out  to 
ceremonies  at  the  Temple  of  Hera.  No  wonder  dress  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  terracottas. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  statuettes  one  would  say,  young  women  are 
in  a  great  majority,  boys  and  girls  fairly  numerous,  young  men  scarce. 
Clearly  it  was  the  young  woman  who  ruled  the  taste  of  the  household. 
But  the  coroplast  may  also  have  been  guided  to  some  extent  by  the  very 
practical  consideration  that  a  young  woman  with  her  dress  reaching  to  the 
ground  presented  a  broad  base  and  secured  stability  for  the  statuette,  whereas 
the  figure  of  a  young  man,  bare  from  the  knees  downwards,  was  easily  broken 
across  at  the  ankles.  Boy-figures  are  often  made  to  sit  on  rocks,  apparently 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have  a  broad  base  and  not  be  easily  over- 
turned. But  with  young  men  this  is  not  at  all  common,  and  the  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  diflFerence  of  uf)-bringing  between  them  and  young 
women  which  Miss  Hutton  has  described. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  statuettes  belong  to  the  same 
age,  and  reflect  the  same  spirit,  as  the  epigrams  of  the  Greek  anthology. 
I  think  Miss  Hutton  has  done  wisely  in  drawing  liberally  from  that 
sparkling  source. 

A.  S.  Murray. 
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S  a  la  mis,     C.    125. 

„  '15.  Mask   of   Pan.       Height   0.12.      Surfece    bright    pink,   except     beard 

(brown).     Two   holes   for  suspension.      Central    Museum,    Athens. 

Discovered  in  American  excavations  in  Eretria  ...  Eretria. 

„  '  16.  An   Athenian    nymph.     Height   0.16.     No    colour.     Fine   light   clay. 

In  the  collection  of  C.  H.  Smith,  Esq.       ...  ...  Athens. 

„  "17.  Greek  lady  in  outdoor  dress.     Height  0.31.     Anthemion  pattern  in  red 
on  the  fan.     No  colour  ...  ...  Eretria.     C.  215. 

„  '18.  Aphroditd  with  a  vase  of  perfume.     Height  o.ig.     Roughly  modelled  at 
back  ...  ...  ...  Canosa.     D.  88. 

'ig.  Artemis.     Height    0.23.     Flesh    pink ;    blue   tunic  with    gold    border. 

Roughly  modelled  behind.     No  vent         ...  Myrina.     C.  530. 

20.  Lady  in  outdoor  dress.      Height  0.26.     Tunic  pink.      Square  vent  in 

back,  round  in  base  ...  ...  Tanagra.     C.  263. 

„    21.  Girl  with  bird.     Height  0.16.     Hair  red.     Square  vent. 

Tanagra.  C.  246. 
„    22.  Corinna.     Seated  figure  with    an    apple    in    her    hand.     Height    0.25. 
Rock  blue  ;  mantle  rose-pink  ;  flesh  pink  ;  hair  red  ;  fillet  gilt. 

Athens  ?     C.  336. 
♦'23.  Little  girl.     Height  o.io.     No  colour  ...  Tanagra.     C.  321. 

^24.  Nurse  and  child.     Heighten.     Hair  of  child  red.     No  vent. 

Tanagra.     C.  279. 

„  ^^25.  Mother  and  child.     Height  0.13.     No  colour.  Tanagra.     C.  278. 

,,26.  Writing 'lesson.     Height  o.ii.     Boy  nude.    Fillet    in    curly    red    hair. 

Teacher  semi-nude.     Red  cloak  ;  hair   and  beard   red  ;  desk  yellow. 

Square  vent  ...  ...  ...  Eretria.     C.  214. 

„    27.  Two  women  talking.     Length  0*26.     Height  0.18.     Blue  couch  with 

red  cushions.     Younger  woman  red  mantle  Myrina.     C.  529. 

„    28.  Standing  athlete  with  oil  flask  and  strigil.     Height  0.18.     Flesh  pink; 

pillar  blue  ;  hair  red  ...  ...  Tanagra.     C.  323. 

29.  A  banqueter.     Semi-nude  ephebe  with  a  cock.     Height  0.31.     Flesh, 
hair, cock,  red;  cloak  pink.   Eretria.    In  a  private  collection  in  England. 
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Fig. '^  30.  Bearded  warrior.  Height  0.24.  No  colour.  Slightly  modelled  behind. 
Oblong  vent  ...  ...  ...  Thebes.      Ibid. 

„  '^31.  A  Greek  lady  in  gala  dress.  Height  0.24.  Tunic  blue  and  pink; 
shawl  blue  with  gilt  border  ;  wreath  gilt       . . .  Tanagra,     C.    254. 

„  ^  32.  Nereid  bearing  a  helmet.  Height  0.15.  Hair  yellow;  eye  and  snout 
of  dolphin  red.     No  vent.     Plinth  hollow  Eretria  r     C-    335. 

„  ^33.  Small  gold  box  with  figure  of  a  Nereid.  Width  0.3.  Found  in  a  tomb 
at  Cameiros  in  Rhodes  in  1862  with  a  vase  (E.  424)  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  other  end  of  the  box  shows  Eros  twirling  a 
metal  disc  on  a  twisted  string.  The  box  with  another  like  it  and  a 
gem,  were  found  in  an  alabaster  box  ...  ...        Cameiros, 

„  *34.  Marsyas  playing  the  double  flute.  Height  o.io.  Modelled  back  and 
front.  No  vent.  Figure  and  cloak  red  ;  plinth  green.  Burgon 
Coll.  ...  ...  ...  Melos,     C.    73. 

»  *35'  Satyr  with  the  infent  Dionysos.  Height  0.16.  Whole  body  painted 
pink  ;  drapery  blue  ;  grapes  black.  Back  roughly  modelled.  Small 
round  vent.     Very  heavy  ...  ...  Uncertain,     C.    10. 

„  *-36.  Seilenos  as  a  Pedagogue  with  Dionysos.  Height  0.20.  Cloak  blue. 
No  vent.     Plinth  hollow.        ...  ...  Eretria  ?     C.   281. 
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GREEK  TERRACOTTA  STATUETTES 


CHAPTER   I 

THE    USE    AND    MEANING    OF    THE    STATUETTES 

"This  little  toy  was  mighty  Brutus'  pet, 
Great  its  renown,  though  small  the  statuette." 

"  Gloria  tarn  parvi  non  est  obscura  sigilli 
Istius  pueri  Brutus  aniator  erat." — Martial,  Epig,  xiv.  171. 

Greek  terracotta  statuettes  have  a  double  charm,  archaeological 
and  aesthetic,  the  one  appealing  to  a  rather  restricted  class  of  students, 
the  other  to  a  much  wider  public. 

To  the  archaeologist  a  statuette  is  interesting  in  proportion  to  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  successive  phases  of  thought  and  custom  and 
the  light  it  throws  on  obscure  points  in  the  evolution  of  religion 
and  art ;  from  this  point  of  view  archaic  figures  of  the  sixth  century, 
some  of  which  are  frankly  ugly,  are  much  more  attractive  than  the 
charming  genre  figure  of  the  fourth  or  third  century,  -whose  in- 
terest lies  mainly  in  its  prettiness.  So  far,  except  in  France,  Greek 
statuettes  have  been  chiefly  treated  from  the  archaeological  stand- 
point, but  the  present  publication  is  addressed  to  that  wider  public 
which,  though  not  repelled  by  their  archaeological  interest,  is  mainly 
attracted  by  their  aesthetic  charm,  and  curious  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  their  being,  and  the  civilization  which  they 
represent.  It  therefore  deals  more  particularly  with  those  figures  which 
are  beautiful,  roughly  speaking  those  of  later  date  than  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  and  which  represent  genre  subjects  or  hieratic  and 
mythological  ones,  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  genre  types.  It 
IS,   however,    impossible    to    entirely    ignore   the   archaic   statuettes   of 
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the  seventh,  sixth  and  fifth  centuries,  for  the  genre  figures  are  their 
lineal  descendants,  and  by  so  doing  we  should  lose  the  key  to  the 
most  interesting  and  certainly  the  most  important  problems  which 
arise  in  connection  with  these  figures,  the  uses  to  which  the  Greeks 
put  them  and  the  meaning  they  attached  to  them. 

The  difliculty  of  the  problem  is  much  increased  by  the  absence  of 
definite  contemporary  statements ;  not  a  few  classical  writers  allude 
incidentally  to  the  figures,  and  valuable  information  can  be  gleaned 
from  these  scattered  hints,  but  in  the  main  we  must  rely  on  the  results 
of  excavation,  which  in  the  case  of  terracotta  figures  are  often  in- 
accessible, partly  because  in  former  days  they  were  generally  over- 
looked owing  to  their  relative  insignificance,  and  partly  because  the 
results  of  early  excavations  are  often  unmethodically  recorded. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  Greek  statuettes,  and  almost  all  the 
best  specimens,  have  been  taken  out  of  tombs,  but  many  are  found 
on  the  sites  of  temples  and  houses,  and  it  is  with  respect  to  the  last- 
named  finds  that  we  especially  feel  the  want  of  accurate  records, 
because  the  only  Greek  town  preserved  to  us  is  Pompeii,  and  its 
excavation  dates  from  so  far  back  that  most  of  the  documentary 
evidence  has  disappeared.  The  material  at  our  disposal  is,  however, 
considerable,  and  by  its  help  we  may  hope  to  explain  the  allusions 
of  classical  writers. 

The  evidence  provided  by  the  excavation  of  temple  precincts  is 
extremely  important  as  it  fully  bears  out  the  statements  of  Greek 
authors  as  to  the  practice  of  dedicating  terracotta  figures  in  temples 
and  shrines.  The  best  known  passage  is  in  the  Ph^drus  of  Plato.^ 
— "  By  Hera,*'  quoth  Socrates,  "  a  fair  resting-place,  full  of  summer 
sounds  and  scents.  Here  is  the  lofty  and  spreading  plane  tree,  and 
the  stream  that  flows  beneath  it  is  deliciously  cool  to  the  feet. 
Judging  from  the  ornaments  and  the  images,  this  must  be  a  spot 
sacred  to  Achelous  or  the  nymphs." 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  every  temple  or  shrine,  so  far 
excavated,  has   yielded    numbers   of  these    objects,    and   the    finds    are 

1  Phad.  2 20,  B.     A   vase   in   the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  in  Paris  shows  a  fountain 
decorated  with  terracotta  figures. 
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usually  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  an  accumulation  of  broken  figures 
of  varying  type  and  style,  always  accompanied  by  pieces  of  pottery, 
small  bronzes,  etc.  It  is  well  known  that  the  temple  guardians 
periodically  emptied  the  shrines  under  their  charge  of  the  votive  offerings 
which  had  accumulated  there  ;  ^  some  of  the  metal  objects  were  melted 
down  and  made  into  basins  and  lavers  for  the  temple  service,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  with  the  terracotta  figures  or  vases,  so  they 
were  thrown  away,  but  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  objects  which 
had  belonged  to  a  divinity,  they  were  first  broken. 

In  all  such  collections  there  are  broadly  speaking  two  classes  of 
figures — those  which  have  some  obvious  connection  with  temple  worship, 
and  those  which  have  not.  Under  the  first  heading  we  may  class 
representations  of  the  local  divinity  or  of  other  divinities,  of  persons 
and  things  employed  in  temple  worship,  and  votive  offerings  proper, 
such  as  models  of  animals,  limbs,  etc.  ;  under  the  second  come  grotesque 
figures,  genre  figures  and  miscellaneous  objects. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  two  groups  vary  considerably,  and 
if  we  take  the  finds  at  two  Greek  temple  sites — the  shrine  of  Demeter 
and  Kore  at  Tegea  in  the  Peloponnesos,  and  the  temple  of  Athene 
Kraneia  at  Elataea  in  Northern  Greece — we  obtain  the  following  results. 
At  Tegea  two  hundred  figures  of  the  local  goddesses,  five  hundred 
water-carriers  (temple  attendants)  and  a  number  of  pigs  (sacrificial 
animals).  At  Elataea  only  eight  statuettes  of  Athene,  and  twenty- 
two  of  other  divinities ;  eighteen  dancing  figures  (temple  attendants) 
and  one  of  a  priestess  bearing  a  pig. 

The  second  group,  consisting  of  grotesque  and  genre  figures  and 
miscellaneous  objects,  was  represented  at  Tegea  by  six  hundred  gro- 
tesque and  ten  genre  statuettes,  among  the  latter  a  woman  riding  on 
a  camel.  Athene,  on  the  other  hand,  received  only  twelve  grotesque 
figures  and  seven  hundred  genre,  chiefly  matrons  of  fourth-century  type 
(Fig.  20),  and  such  miscellaneous  objects  as  a  dolphin,  a  tortoise,  fans, 
jointed  dolls  (Fig.  2),  and  weights  and  measures. 

These  two  finds  establish  the  important  fact  concerning  the  use  of 
terracotta  figures  in  temples,  that  any  figure  was  a  suitable  offering  to 
any  divinity ^ — and  that  though  some  may  have  been  more  appropriate 

^   Corpus  Inscrip,  Grac,  vol.  i.  1570. 
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in  particular  circumstances  than  others,  there  was  no  class  that  could  not 
be  given.  One  of  the  most  curious  points  elicited  is  that  the  image 
of  another  divinity  was  apparently  as  acceptable  an  offering  as.  one  of 
the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  dedication  was  made  ;  no  doubt  such 
figures  were  sometimes  copies  of  the  statue  of  the  pilgrim's  own  local 
deity,  especially  when  the  local  statue  was  a  celebrated  one,  but  at 
Elataea  we  find  Eros,  Psyche,  Leda,  Dionysos,  Aphrodite  and  Demeter, 
and  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  see  how  they  can  be  considered 
appropriate  offerings  to  Athene,  because  we  read  into  them  an  esoteric 
character  which  they  did  not  possess.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
giver,  the  fact  of  their  being  offered,  which  made  them  appropriate 
offerings,  not  any  inherent  fitness  of  their  own,  and  that  is  why  the 
objects  unearthed  are  so  various  in  character.  Such  figures  as  pigs, 
birds,  water-carriers,  dancers  and  priestesses  present  no  difficulty,  for 
they  may  embody  a  certain  idea  of  substitution,  of  performing  by 
deputy  duties  whose  constant  performance  was  impossible.  Again,  the 
offering  of  votive  limbs  to  any  deity,  not  merely  to  Apollo  and 
Asklepios,  is  too  natural  a  form  of  thanksgiving  to  require  any 
comment,  while  classical  writers  supply  an  explanation  of  the  presence 
of  toys  and  jointed  dolls  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Apollo,  Artemis  and 
Aphrodite,  when  they  tell  us  that  a  maiden  before  marriage,  and  a 
boy  at  about  fourteen,  dedicated  their  toys  to  these  deities,  a  custom 
referred  to  in  the  following  epigram  which  accompanied  such  an 
offering— 

TO   ARTEMIS.i 

"  Maiden,  to  thee,  before  her  marriage  Timarete  gives 
Her  cap,  her  tambourines,  her  favourite  ball, 
And  as  is  meet,  oh  !  Artemis,  the  maiden  brings 
Her  childhood's  toys,  her  dolls,  their  clothes  and  all." 

but  dolls  are  found  in  the  shrines  of  other  divinities,  not  merely  in 
those  of  Artemis  and  Aphrodite. 

^  Tt/xapera  irpo  ydfioio  to.  rvfuirava,  Tqv  r    ipareLvrjv 

CifMipaV,    TOV    T€    KOfJMS    pVTOpa    K€Kp-Vff>aXoVf 

ras  re  Kopa^j  At/xvart,  Kopf^   Kopa  a>¥  cttuikc^, 

avOerOf  koI  to.  Kopav  IvhvpxiT ,  'ApW/xtSt. — j4nthoL  Pal.  vi.   280, 
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Objects  which  had  been  the  personal  property  of  the  giver,  such 
as  fibulae,  hairpins,  weapons  and  jewellery,  were  often  presented,  and  a 
number  of  the  dedicatory  epigrams  which  accompanied  them  are 
collectecl  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Anthologia  Palatina^  among  them 
the  following  by  Mnasalcos  on  a  bow  and  quiver  given  to  Apollo.^ 

**  Phoebus,  to  thee  this  curved  bow  and  empty  sounding  quiver 
Are  offered  at  thy  sacred  shrine   by  Promachos  the  giver. 
But  ah !  the  shafts  that  used  within  that  painted  case  to  rattle, 
Now  in  the  foemen's  hearts  are  sheathed  whom  he  hath  slain  in  battle." 

Translated  by  J.  H.  Merivale. 

With  these  offerings  we  may  class  such  statuettes  as  show  marked 
differences  of  clay  and  technique,  or  peculiar  artistic  merit,  and  in  such 
cases  the  personal  element  sufficiently  explains  the  gift,  but  when 
all  these  deductions  are  made,  there  remain  a  vast  number  of  figures 
whose  dedication  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  such  grounds,  as  for 
instance  the  hundreds  of  figures  representing  a  Greek  woman  of  the 
day,  offered  to  Athene  ;  and  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  choice 
of  an  offering  was  more  or  less  the  result  of  chance  we  may  quote 
another  epigram  showing  under  what  circumstances  a  school-boy  offered 
a  comic  •figure  to  the  Muses.^ 

**  Konnaros'  skill  with  style  and  reed  has  gained  the  writing  prize, 
And  eighty  shining  knuckle-bones  delight  his  eager  eyes. 
I  am  funny  little  Chares,  and  'mid  his  comrades'  glee. 
To  the  Muses  who  inspired  him,  he  dedicated  me." 

Our  information  as  to  the  use  of  terracotta  figures  in  private 
houses  is  based  entirely  on  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  It  is  so  far 
unsatisfactory,  that  we  have  no  means  of  discriminating  between  local 
and  general  custom,  a  point  of  great  importance  in  this  case,  because 

^  Sol  /Acv  Kafiirvka  ro^a,  #cai  lo)(€aipa  Kf>apiTpr}y 
Swpa  Traptt  Upofmxov,  4>orjS€,  raSc  Kpifiarai 
tov5  &€  irrcpdcvra?  ava  kXovov  av8p€?  €\ov<rLV 
iv  Kpa^uiL^,  6\oa  ^dvui  Svcr/xevcwv. — AnthoL  PaL  vi.  9, 

"^  Ntxijca?  To\yi  TratSas,  cttcI  koXgi  ypa/A/Aar'   typaif/ev 
Kowapo^  oySwKOvr'  aarpaydXov^  cXajScv. 
Ka/AC,  xo^iv  Moucrat?,  rov  Kia/UKOV  StSe  Haprfra 
'7rp€a-fivTrfv  Oopv^tOy  drjKaro  Trat&xpiW. — Asklepiades,  AnthoL  PaL  vi.  308. 
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though  we  are  justified  in  including  Pompeii  among  Greek  towns,  objects 
found  there  belong  chiefly  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.  Some 
few  are  prse-Augustan,  but  none  can  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  end  of  the  Hellenistic  age.  The  term  is  a  conveniently 
vague  one,  and  is  applied  to  the  last  three  centuries  of  the  pagan  era 
when  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  extended  over  the  known  world,  but 
was  one  of  taste  and  intellect  only,  and  every  educated  person,  whether 
Greek  or  barbarian,  was  a  Hellene  and  adopted  Greek  customs,  with 
such  modifications  as  were  suggested  by  local  requirements.  The 
customs  of  Pompeii  do  not  therefore  prove  Greek  custom  as  the 
customs  of  Athens  would  do,  but  they  are  the  only  evidence  available, 
and  therefore  for  the  present  must  suffice. 

About  two  hundred  perfect  figures  of  varying  size  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii ;  they  appear  but  sparingly  in  the 
better  class  houses,  but  were  found  in  increasing,  but  not  large, 
quantities  as  the  industrial  part  of  the  town  was  uncovered.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  by  a.d.  79  they  had  gone  out  of  fashion 
among  the  rich,  and  were  even  losing  their  popularity  among  the  poor. 
A  number  lay  in  the  outbuildings  (probably  the  slaves'  quarters)  of 
one  of  the  larger  houses,  but  when  found  actually  in  the  palaces,  they 
always  show  some  novelty  of  technique  or  style  which  explains  their 
presence  there.  Their  comparative  scarcity  is  doubtless  caused  partly 
by  a  change  of  taste,  which  led  to  the  employment  of  metal  rather 
than  clay,  even  for  vases,  but  something  may  be  due  to  an  earthquake 
which  took  place  in  a.d.  63.  Great  damage  was  done  by  it  and 
the  necessary  repairs  were  not  entirely  completed  when  the  town  was 
overwhelmed  in  a.d.  79.  The  terracotta  ornamentation  of  the 
temples  suffered  severely,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  figures  did  so  too,  but  fortunately  sufficient  remain  to  show  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  put,  and  their  presence  in  larger  numbers  in 
the  poorer  houses  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  at  one  time  they  had  been 
more  common  in  the  richer  ones. 

In  the  latter  all  statuettes  stand  in  niches,  whether  in  the  atrium, 
the  inner  rooms  or  the  garden  court  :  sometimes  the  high  garden 
wall  contained  recesses,  in  one  case  six,  two  still  holding  figures. 

The    most  usual    place  for  them  was  evidently  the  atrium,  where 
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they  are  found  in  company  with  small  bronzes  of  a  kind  which  shows 
that  the  niche  was  the  lararium  or  shrine  of  the  household  deities. 
In  the  House  of  Lucretius,  this  contained  five  such  bronzes  and  a 
terracotta  bust  of  a  boy  with  a  bulla  round  his  neck,  A  similar  recess 
in  another  house  held  two  bronzes,  a  warrior  and  a  Diana,  and  two 
terracottas,  a  female  bust  and  a  seated  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
Besides  the  niches  which  served  as  lararia,  there  were  others  over 
the  inn^  door  of  the  house  ;  for  instance  Minerva  with  shield  and 
bowl  had  her  place  in  one  peristyle,  and  a  similar  figure  in  a  similar 
position  was  found  at  Herculaneum.  This  custom  of  placing  a  house 
under  the  protection  of  a  divinity  was  a  common  one  in  Greece,  and 
is  referred  to  in  several  dedicatory  epigrams,  as  :  ^ 

"  A  hero  warder  of  Eetion's  door  I  stand, 
No  weapon  save  my  sword  is  in  my  hand. 
A  little  sentinel  just  fits  a  little  shrine, 
He  hates  the  'Guards'  so  chose  me  from  the  *  Line."* 

Similar  recesses  were  found  over  the  doors  of  inner  rooms,  and  a 
Greek  commentator  refers  to  the  custom  of  placing  a  little  terracotta 
figure  of  Hephaistos  opposite  the  hearth  as  "  protector  of  the  fire.'' 

Those  figures  which  stood  either  on  pedestals  in  the  niches,  or  for 
greater  security  in  depressions  in  them,  were  probably  objects  of  worship, 
but  the  niches  themselves  were  not  used  merely  as  lararia ;  one  in  the 
peristyle  of  the  House  of  M»  Gavius  Rufus  contained  a  relief  of  -Sneas 
carrying  oflF  Anchises,  a  group  of  two  slaves  bearing  a  palanquin  with  a 
figure  in  it,  a  seated  figure  of  Abundantia  and  a  crouching  slave.  The 
number  of  figures  it  contained  suggests  that  it  was  a  cupboard,  but  niches 
were  also  used  to  display  the  figures,  for  the  garden  cloister  of  the  Villa 
of  :f  Julia  Felix,  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  Pompeian  houses, 
decorated  in  the  taste  of  the  JS^eronian  age,  had  eighteen,  containing 
alternately  small  herms  and  terracotta  figures  of  which  the  subjects  are 
comic,  a  bearded  barbarian^  a  young  man  with  a  cake  and  a  bald-^headed 
man.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  only  two  classes  of  figures  appear,  sacred 

ISpvfiaL  fiLKpta  fJLLKpo^  €7ri  TrpoOvpta 

\oiov  6<f>LV  Koi  fiovvov  €)(o)V  $L<f>os'  avSpl  linrtoiL 

OvfioO€ls  ircfov  KOL/xk  7rapwKL(raTO,-^yfrlf/}oL  Pal,  ix.  33^* 
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and  profane,  the  former  found  only  in  the  lararia,  where  they  are  clearly 
objects  of  worship,  or  in  niches  over  the  doors,  in  which  case  we  may 
regard  them  as  tutelary  deities  ;  the  genre  figures  are  the  only  ones  used 
as  ornaments,  though  their  frequent  presence  in  the  lararia  suggests  that 
they  were  offered  to  the  household  deities,  as  in  temples  they  were  oiFered 
to  the  greater  gods.  Some  at  least  were  highly  valued  by  their  owners, 
for  two  skeletons  were  found  in  the  streets,  fugitives  who  had  gathered 
up  their  treasures  in  haste  ;  one,  a  man,  clutched  his  money,  his  jewellery 
and  a  statuette  ;  the  other,  a  woman,  was  still  holding  a  little  female  figure 
with  a  child  in  its  arms. 

From  the  presence  of  these  statuettes  in  Pompeian  houses,  we  can 
argue  that  Greek  houses  also  contained  them,  both  as  ornaments  and  as 
objects  of  worship,  but  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  them  as  to  the 
subjects  chosen.  Doubtless  many  were  religious,  like  the  Aphrodite 
dedicated  by  Chrysogona,^ 

"  Here  heavenly  Aphrodite  you  survey, 
Style  her  celestial,  and  your  offering  pay. 
This  in  the  house  of  Amphicles  is  placed. 
Fair  present  of  Chrysogona  the  chaste." — Translated  by  Fawkes. 

and  probably  there  were  fewer  purely  genre  subjects,  as  the  taste  for 
realism  is  characteristic  of  the  Roman  age.  At  Pompeii  we  find  none  of 
the  indefinite  figures  so  common  in  the  temples  and  tombs  of  earlier  date, 
which  form  a  link  between  religious  and  profane  types  ;  for  instance,  there 
are  no  graceful  winged  youths  and  maidens,  whose  place  is  taken  by  men 
and  women  in  Roman  costume,  warriors  and  gladiators  ;  the  Seileni  and 
grotesque  nude  figures  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  are  replaced  by  the 
caricatures  of  slaves,  barbarians  and  actors  which  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  century  b.c,  and  which  at  their  first  appearing  arc 
still  associated  with  mythological  subjects  in  which  beauty  of  form  is 
more  sought  after  than  a  realistic  and  accurate  representation  of  nature. 
This  difference  of  national  temperament  makes  it  impossible  to  base  on 

^     A  Kv7rpi9  ov  irdvhaixos,'  lAacr/cco  rav  ^cov,  €i7ra>v 
Ovpavlav,  dyvas  avO€/w.  Xpva-oyova^ 

OlKia    Iv    'A/A^tlcAcOVS,    {}    Koi    T€KVa    Kol    pLOV    to")(€ 

(wov'j  act  Sc  cr^tv  ktaiov  cts  €TOi  rjv 

€K  criOtv  apxo/JL€voi9y  <L  worvta. — AnthoL  Pal,  vi.  34O. 
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the  contents  of  Pompeian  houses,  any  theory  as  to  the  type  of  figure 
likely  to  be  found  in  a  Greek  dwelling,  though  it  is  fair  evidence  of 
their  presence  there,  but  if  any  connection  can  be  proved  between  the 
contents  of  Pompeian  tombs  and  houses,  we  may  reasonably  assume  a 
like  connection  between  the  contents  of  a  Greek  house  and  of  the 
contemporary  cemeteries.  The  inadequate  records  of  early  Pompeian 
excavations  render  this  comparison  somewhat  difficult,  but  one  Pompeian 
tomb  contained  a  cameo  vase  of  blue  glass  and  eight  terracotta  statuettes, 
viz. — 

A  female  mask  of  hieratic  type. 

Two  animals. 

Mars. 

Mercury. 

Two  porters  bearing  burdens. 

A  gladiator. 

Replicas  of  the  mask  and  the  gladiator  were  found  in  two  houses, 
palanquin  bearers  and  a  huckster,  similar  in  style  to  the  porters,  in 
three  houses,  while  the  Mars,  from  its  purely  Roman  treatment,  may 
be  compared  with  a  group  of  iEneas  and  Anchises  found  in  the 
House  of  M.  Gavius  Rufus. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  contents  of  a  Pompeian  house 
and  tomb  being  thus  obvious  it.  remains  only  to  show  that  Greek 
tombs  contain  objects  of  somewhat  similar  character,  in  order  to  prove 
a  like  connection  between  their  contents  and  those  of  Greek  houses. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  invariable  custom  to  place  statuettes  in 
the  tombs.  MM.  Pottier  and  Reinach  opened  five  thousand  in  a 
cemetery  at  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
third  century  b.c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  found  that  the 
percentage  was  as  follows  : — forty  seven  contained  nothing,  nineteen 
contained  figures,  and  thirty  three  other  miscellaneous  objects.  MM. 
Salzmann  and  Biliotti  explored  two  hundred  and  eighty  six  tombs  in 
a  sixth-century  cemetery  at  Cameiros  in  Rhodes ;  only  a  few  were 
absolutely  empty,  fifty  yielded  figures  and  other  objects,  and  the  rest 
contained  vases  and  articles  of  bronze  and  bone.  Pages  could  be  filled 
with  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  Greek  tombs,  but  for  purposes  ot 
comparison  with  the  Pompeian  one,  three  will  suffice  chosen  at  random 
from  diflFerent  places  and  different  ages. 
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Cameiros  in  Rhodes.     Sixth  century  b.c. 

Two  terracotta  reliefs  a  jour.     Eos  carrying  off  Kephalos  (Plate  III.),  and  the  cornea 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

One  seated  female  figure  (Fig.  9). 

One  female  mask  (Fig.  12).  \_  Terracotta. 

Ten  fruits. 

Two  Seileni. 

Two  vases. 

Two  glass  bottles. 

One  large  sea  shell  (engraved). 

Eretria,     Third  century  b.c. 

Three  white  Athenian  funeral  vases. 
Six  terracotta  figures. 

Dionysos. 

Boy  with  grapes. 

Eros. 

An  actor. 

A  herm. 

A  mask  of  Pan  (Fig.  15). 
Five  gold  diadems. 

One  gold  ribbon  decorated  with  tinsel  leaves. 
One  gold  ring. 
Ten  gilt  terracotta  buttons. 
One  writing  instrument. 

Myrina  in  Asia  Minor,     Second  century  B.C. 

One  mirror. 

One  dish. 

Fibulae. 

One  bust  of  Demeter  (hieratic). 

One  nude  Aphrodite.  ,  _ 

rp.  .  V  Terracotta. 

1  nree  weepmg  sirens. 

Three  floating  female  figures. 

There  is  a  curious  similarity  between  the  contents  of  the  four 
tombs,  which  range  over  a  period  of  600  years ;  the  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Pompeian  tombs  (see  page  9)  is  one  of 
degree,  not  kind ;  the  glass  bottles  of  Cameiros  correspond  to  the 
engraved  blue  glass  vase  of  Pompeii.  We  have  the  same  personal 
possessions,  sea  shell,  golden  ring,  mirror  and  cameo  vase,  and  in  each 
case  a  collection  of  terracotta  figures.  We  saw  how  faithfully  the 
contents  of  that  one  Pompeian  tomb  reflected  the  finds  in  Pompeian 
palaces,  and  therefore  we  may  assume  that  had  a  Greek  city  met  with 
the  fate  of  Pompeii,  we  should  find  standing  in  its  houses  such  things 
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as  we  now  find  in  its  tombs,  and   that    among   them  would  be  not  a 
few  of  the  same  terracotta  statuettes. 

Returning  to  the  study  of  the  contents  of  the  earlier  Greek  tombs, 
we  find  that  all  contain  some  objects  made  purposely  for  them,  i.  e. 
the  female  bust  from  Cameiros,  the  gilt  clay  buttons  and  tinsel 
jewellery  from  Eretria,  and  the  weeping  sirens  from  Myrina  ;  but 
that  in  addition  to  these,  all  contain  hieratic,  genre  and  grotesque 
figures,  and  personal  possessions  such  as  fibulas,  so  that  the  contents 
of  a  tomb  and  the  contents  of  a  temple  also  diflFered  only  in  extent 
— in  kind  they  were  the  same.  They  also  show  the  same  change  in 
the  terracottas  offered. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  they  are  almost  without  exception 
hieratic  (Fig.  9)  and  grotesque  (Fig.  11)  in  type  and  the  explanation 
of  their  use  and  meaning  is  comparatively  simple.  They  were 
intended  as  amulets  to  protect  the  dead  from  evil  influences,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  religious  explanation  of  the  figures ; 
but  after  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  hieratic  types,  /".  e.  the 
figures  of  the  under-world  goddesses,  the  Seileni  and  nude  crouching 
figures,  gradually  die  out,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  a  multitude  of 
graceful  female  figures  (Fig.  17)  which  in  turn  are  succeeded  by 
floating  youths  and  maidens  and  figures  from  the  Dionysiac  cycle. 
Caricatures  of  scenes  from  everyday  life  take  the  place  of  the 
grotesque  figures,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  find  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  religious  motive  in  the  greater  number  of  the  figures, 
though  down  to  the  latest  period  one  figure  in  a  tomb  is  usually  of 
hieratic  type ;  for  instance,  the  female  mask  found  in  a  tomb  in 
Pompeii  (page   9). 

During  the  last  seven  centuries,  therefore,  of  the  Pagan  era,  a 
change  was  gradually  taking  place  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
hieratic  and  the  "  profane "  figures  placed  in  the  tombs,  until  by 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.  their  positions  were  reversed, 
and  the  latter jj were. un  the  majority.  The  earliest  necropolis  under 
discussion,  that  of  Cameiros,  contained  many  objects  to  which  no 
religious  meaning  can  possibly  be  attached  :  strigils,  mirrors,  sea-shells, 
swords,  glass  bottles,  spindle-rings,  toys,  vases,  and  two  terracotta 
reliefs  dealing  with  mythological  subjects,  the  carrying  off  of  Kephalos 
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by  Eos  (Plate  III.),  and  the  struggle  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  The 
difFerence  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  tombs  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  secular  objects  are  generally  not  terracotta  figures,  but 
such  objects  as  those  enumerated  above,  while  in  the  latter,  in 
addition  to  such  objects,  which  appear  down  to  the  Christian  era, 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  female  figures  of  such 
indefinite  type  that  they  are  known  to  Greek  writers  merely  as  "xopai " 
maidens  (Fig.  i6).  This  indefiniteness  of  type  makes  it  impossible 
to  account  for  their  presence  by  the  theory  that  they  protect  the  dead, 
like  the  hieratic  or  grotesque  amulet  figures,  but  some  light  is  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architect,  who  in  describing  the 
origin  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  tells  how  a  young  girl  died,  and 
how  her  nurse  brought  to  the  tomb  "those  things  which  in  life  she 
had  most  dearly  loved  and  placed  them  in  a  basket  there."  ^  Numer- 
ous passages  in  wills  relate  to  the  custom  of  burying  personal 
possessions  ;  for  instance,  a  law  case  opens  thus  - — A  woman  on  her 
death-bed  made  her  will  as  follows  :  "  I  desire  to  be  buried  as  my 
husband  wishes.  Everything  I  wear  on  the  day  of  my  funeral  is  to 
be  buried  with  me,  and  of  my  jewels,  the  two  strings  of  pearls  and 
my  bracelets  set  with  emeralds."  Another  testator  says  ^ — "  All  my 
implements  of  the  chase  are  to  be  buried  with  me,  lances,  swords, 
knives,  nets,  snares,  ropes,  decoys,  cages,  my  bath  furniture,  my 
palanquins,  my  corracle  and  my  woven  and  embroidered  robes." 

No  special  mention  is  made  either  of  terracotta  figures  or  of 
vases,  which  occur  quite  as  frequently  as  the  objects  mentioned. 
Panathenaic  vases,  the  symbol  of  the  proudest  moment  in  a  Greek's 
life,  are  usually  found  in  tombs  ;  so  are  the  greater  number  of  the 
beautiful  red-figured  vases  signed  by  artists  of  renown,  which  were 
won  in  games  of  skill,  and  like  the  amphorae  were  buried  with  their 
possessors,  but  were  certainly  not  made  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
analogy  of  this  custom  it  is  likely  that  any  very  beautiful  statuette 
(Plate  VIII.),  especially  if  not  of  local  manufacture,  found  in  a  grave, 
was  the  personal    property  of  the  deceased,  and    had  served    to  adorn 

1  **  Post  sepulturam  eius  quibus  ea  virgo  viva  delectabatur,  nutrix  collecta,  et  comporta 
in  calathoy  pertulit  ad  monumentum  et  summo  conlocavit." — Vitruv.  iv.  i,  9. 

'•^  Digest,  xxiv.  2,  40.  ^  HuBNER,  ylnnally  1864,  p.  207. 
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his  house  ;  but  this  would  only  account  for  a  small  number.  Besides 
these  very  choice  figures  there  are  others  of  similar  type  which  are 
found  in  great  numbers.  They  cannot  all  have  adorned  the  houses, 
because  one  tomb  often  contains  several  replicas  of  the  same  figure, 
and  at  Myrina  one  had  nothing  in  it  but  ten  pairs  of  wings  ;  so 
that  they  must  be  offerings  from  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  not  an 
oflFering  in  the  sense  that  oflFerings  were  made  to  divinities  to  appease 
them,  but  a  last  tribute  of  respect,  like  the  flowers  sent  now-a-days. 
There  was  no  religious  meaning  attached  to  them  any  more  than  to 
the  fibulae,  the  jewellery  and  the  vases,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  no  proof  that  even  these  were  always  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased,  they  may  have  been  oflFerings  from  friends. 

We  therefore  learn  that  all  terracotta  figures  can  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  which  occupy  the  position  in  which  they  are  found 
in  virtue  of  a  definite  meaning  attached  to  them,  and  those  which 
derive  a  meaning  from  the  accident  of  the  position  in  which  the 
will  of  the  purchaser  placed  them.  These  latter  first  attain  import- 
ance in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  but  they  existed  from  the  earliest 
times,  in  the  shape  of  vases  in  human  or  animal  form  (Fig.  11). 
This  class  provided  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  to  divinities  and  the 
presents  to  the  dead ;  their  variations  of  type,  style  and  technique 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  fluctuations  of  taste,  both  local  and 
national  ;  from  the  indefinite  "  maidens "  of  fourth-century  type 
we  pass  to  floating  figures  and  groups  to  which  the  taste  of  the  age 
gave  mythological  names  and  attributes  (Figs.  4  and  5),  and  through 
this  stage  to  the  intensely  realistic  types  which  first  appear  in  the 
comic  figures  and  ultimately  reign  supreme.  The  variety  of  types 
all  used  for  one  purpose,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  no  deep- 
seated  meaning  can  be  attached  to  them.  They  had  three  recom- 
mendations :  they  were  cheap,  and  so  within  the  reach  of  all,  they 
offered  no  temptation  to  tomb-robbers,  and  they  were  pretty  and 
pleasant  to  look  at  and  good  to  live  with,  but  they  had  no  mean- 
ing until  the  purchaser  had  decided  on  their  destination,  and,  certain 
**  funereal "  types  apart,  the  same  figures  served  to  decorate  Greek 
temples,  Greek  tombs  and  Greek  houses. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODS    OF    MANUFACTURE 


"  For  they  (the  image-makers)  use  a  mould ;  and  whatsoever  clay  they  put  into  it 
comes  out  in  shape  like  the  mould." 

Koi  yap  €K€ivoi  (ot  KOpoirXdOot)  tvttov  riva  wapi^ovre^  ottolov  Av  irrfkov  €15  Touroy 
€/Aj8aA,o)o-(v  ofioiov  Tw  TVTTio  TO  clSos  dTTOTcXoOcrti'. — Dio.  Chrys.  Or.  Ix.  25. 

The  terracotta  statuettes  afford  convincing  proof  of  the  high  artistic 
level  of  popular  taste  in  Greece.  Their  makers,  the  Koroplastae,^  to  give 
them  their  Greek  name,  occupied  no  distinguished  position  in  the  hierarchy 
of  art,  they  were  its  humblest  servants,  and  neither  received  nor  claimed 
the  name  of  artists,  but  neither  were  they  mere  craftsmen  and  their  work 
only  the  product  of  generations  of  inherited  mechanical  skill,  for  it  shows 
that  sense  of  beauty  of  form  which  was  the  birthright  of  every  Greek, 
and  which  he  absorbed  as  insensibly  as  the  air  he  breathed.  The  potter 
was  not  an  artist  whose  creations  appealed  only  to  the  select  few,  his 
cheap  reproductions  were  for  the  many,  his  one  aim  to  hit  the  public 
taste,  therefore  the  terracottas  are  the  surest  evidence  of  what  this  taste 
really  was.  Any  large  collection  of  Greek  statuettes  contains  some  figures 
that  are  rough,  some  that  are  careless,  some  that  offend  our  notions  of 
decency,  but  none  that  are  in  bad  artistic  taste  ;  the  conception  is  always 
large,  the  lines  harmonious.  They  are  in  very  truth  statuettes,  statues 
in  little,  and  retain  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  conception  of  the 
great  works  by  which  they  were  inspired. 

Our  admiration  for  these  statuettes  is  only  increased  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  simple  methods  used  in  their  production.  There  were  two  ways 
of  making  them,  modelling  by  hand  and  casting  from  a  mould  ;  the 
former  process  is  the  more  ancient,  and  in  later  times  was  used  only  for 

^  Harpocr.  1 14,  27:  KopoTrXa^os  Tovs  €#c  m/Aov  wAaTTovras  Kopas  rj  icopovs  ovtw? 
<ovd/ia{ov. 
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very  small,  rough  figures,  made  by  giving  a  pinch  here  and  there  to  a  bit 
of  clay  until  it  assumed  the  rough  form  of  a  human   being  or  of  an 
animal.     Some  of  these  little  figures  (Figs,   i  and  3)  are  wonderfully 
spirited  and  true  to  nature ;  but  the  earliest  human  figures  found  are 
simply  slabs  of  clay  with  a  triangular  lump  at 
the  top  for  a  head  and  two  fin-like  appendages 
for  arms ;  seated  figures  were  made  by  bending 
the  clay  and    placing    a    support   beneath    it, 
standing  ones  by  thickening  it  at  the  base,  so 
as  to  form  a  cone  or  wedge.      The  first  im- 
provement effected  is  to  stamp  a  face  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  clay  and  to  round  off  the  top 
roughly  in  the  form  of  a  head  ;  the  next,  to 
use  a  stamp  for  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the 
figure,  and  we  thus  have  a  solid  lump  of  clay 
■with  the   figure  embossed  on    it.     When    the 
margin  was  cut  away  it  presented  a  superficial 
likeness  to  some  of  the  early  moulded  figures, 
but  there  is  always  this  difference,  that  in  the 
one  case  the  clay  is  put  into  the  mould,  and 

in    the  other   the   stamp    is    pressed    upon   it.  CcMuX  Museum,  Aihtn*  ;  from  Erema. 

The  practice  of  moulding  figures  instead  of  stamping  them  doubtless 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  firing  a  solid  lump  of  clay  without  warping 
it.  Many  of  the  moulds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  statuettes  have  been 
found  ;  this  one  ffom  Tarentum  (Fig.  6)  represents  the  upper  part  of  a 
draped  female  figure  with  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head.  A  mould 
necessarily  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  original  figure  which  must 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  modelled  by  hand,  but  of  these  models 
nothing  is  said  by  classical  authors.  Pliny  indeed  mentions  that  the 
little  clay  models  (proplasmata)  of  the  sculptor  Pasiteles  fetched  high 
prices  among  amateurs  of  art,  and  quotes  a  saying  of  his  to  the 
effect  that  *'  modelling  in  clay  was  the  parent  art  of  chasing,  carving  and 
sculpture,"  but  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  Greek  statuettes  and  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  "patenting"  a  novelty,  would  put  sculptors' 
models  out  of  the  reach  of  the  koroplast,  and  those  he  employed  were 
probably  made  by  a  rather  superior  class  of  artificer.     Now-a-days  such 
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mcxiels  are  built  up  on  a  wooden  substructure  which  bums  away  in 
the  firing,  leaving  the  figure  hollow,  and  probably  the  same  method  was 
used  in  classical  times.  The  mould  was  made  of  clay  baked  very  hard, 
and  into  it  the  workman  carefully  pressed  a  thin  layer  of  fine  moist  clay,^ 
adding  others  until  the  requisite  thickness  was  obtained  ;  the  mould  was 
then  set  to  dry,  and  the  shrinkage  produced  by  evaporation  soon  allowed 
of  the  cast  being  removed  from  it. 

For  the  commonest  class  of  figures  a  mould  is  used  for  the  front 
only,  and  the  back  is  formed  by  a  convex  mass  of  clay  cemented 
to  the  front  so  as  to  form  with  it  a  rough  cylinder  :  for  the  backs  of  a 
better  class  of  statuette  there  was  a  second  mould,  giving  the  general 
outline,  and  sometimes  sufficient  sketchy  detail  to  complete  the  main 
features  of  the  front,  and  the  two  casts  are  carefully  joined  with  a  little 
liquid  clay.  There  are  a  small  number  of  statuettes  in  which  the  back  is 
modelled  as  carefully  as  the  front,  but  these  are  imitations  of  bronzes, 
and  comparatively  rare  (Plate  VI.). 

Statuettes  in  which  only  one  mould  is  used  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  figure  are  necessarily  somewhat  stiflF  and  constrained  in  pose,  and 
are  treated  rather  as  if  they  were  reliefs  than  figures  in  the  round  ; 
the  head  is  joined  to  the  shoulders  either  by  the  head-dress  or  the 
hair,  and  portions  of  the  background  are  left  wherever  their  absence 
would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  cast ;  the  result  is  an  impression  of 
hieratic  stiflFness  and  rigidity,  and  for  that  reason  this,  the  earliest 
method,  was  retained  down  to  the  latest  times  in  making  statuettes  for 
temple  offerings. 

Many  more  moulds  and  a  more  complicated  method  of  procedure 
are  required  for  most  of  the  later  figures,  /'.  e,  for  those  which  appear 
in  and  after  the  fourth  century  B.C.  ;  for  instance,  a  dancing  girl  (Fig. 
31)  required  thirteen,  three  for  the  head  and  cap,  two  for  the  body 
from  neck  to  knee,  and  two  for  each  arm  and  leg  ;  the  draped  lady 
shown  in  Fig.  17  five  in  all,  two  for  the  head,  back  and  front, 
two  for  the  draped  figure,  and  one  for  the  fan.  All  the  parts 
were  cast  separately,  then  very  carefully  fitted  into  one  another  and 
cemented  with  liquid  clay,  all  roughnesses  removed  and  the  whole  set 
to  dry. 

1  Dio.  Chrys.  Or.  Ix.  25. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  a  Greek  koroplast 
used  thirteen  moulds  for  one  particular  figure,  he  required  a  vast 
assortment  of  them  to  pursue  his  trade.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  Greek  art  than  its  extreme  economy  of  method ;  the  sculptor, 
instead  of  inventing  new  types,  developed  and  modified  old  ones,  the 
koroplast,  his  humble  follower,  made  half  a  dozen  different  figures 
out  of  the  judicious  combination  of  a  few  moulds,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  heads  and  arms  are  frequently  too  big  or  too  small  for  the 
bodies  to  which  they  are  attached. 

A  careful  study  of  any  large  collection  of  figures  from  Boeotia, 
Asia  Minor  or  Italy  shows  that  though  there  is  a  strong  family  like- 
ness between  those  from  one  locality  there  are  hardly  ever  two  which 
are  exactly  alike,  because  by  selection  and  combination  of  diflTerent 
moulds  the  potter  was  able  to  produce  an  infinite  number  of  variations. 
The  two  accompanying  figures  are  a  striking  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  variations  were  obtained  (Figs.  4,  5)  ;  the  same  mould 
has  been  used  in  each  case  for  the  body,  but  the  addition  of  diflTerent 
heads,  wings,  arms  and  attributes  has  changed  not  merely  the  type 
but  the  pose  of  the  figures. 

Sometimes  these  more  or  less  haphazard  combinations  are  not  very 
happy,  but  as  a  rule  they  are,  thanks  to  the  sense  of  beauty  of  form 
which  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air,  and  it  is  on  the  artistic  feeling  with 
which  the  Greek  potter  combined  his  moulds  that  he  rests  his  claim 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  craftsman. 

After  the  statuette  had  been  put  together  and  before  it  was  fired, 
it  was  subjected  to  a  very  delicate  and  skilful  process  of  retouching  ; 
the  workman  went  over  the  whole  surface  with  a  graver,  sharpening 
outlines,  smoothing  roughnesses,  intensifying  details  of  feature,  head-^ 
dress  and  drapery,  and  giving  to  the  whole  that  aspect  of  individuality 
which  is  the  great  charm  of  the  Boeotian  statuettes  from  the  Tanagra 
district,  and  which  is  so  characteristic  of  them  that  any  specially 
pretty  figure,  whatever  its  provenance,  is  popularly  known  as  a 
"Tanagra."  The  value  of  this  retouching  process  is  shown  by  two 
figures  from  the  same  mould,  representing  Eros  burning  a  butterfly 
(Psyche)  ;  in  the  one  (Fig.  7)  the  details  are  barely  distinguishable,  and 
the   whole    is    heavy   and    lifeless,  while  in   the   other    (Fig.    8)    after 
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retouching,  they  are  clear,  and  the  whole  scene  is  instinct  with  life  and 
grace  ^  — 

"  Oh,  love,  be  kinder,  or  some  day, 
Alighting  with  thy  cruel  torch. 
Again  my  singed  soul  to  scorch. 
Thou  wilt  not  find  her.     She  too  has  wings  to  fly  away." 

Translated  by  W.  R.  Paton. 

The  retouching  process  was  not  unaccompanied  by  risk  and  of 
course  added  to  the  cost  of  a  figure,  so  that  numbers  even  of  the 
statuettes  from  the  Tanagra  district  have  not  undergone  it,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  statuettes  found  in  other  places  are  left  just  as  they 
came  from  the  mould. 

To  avoid  risk  the  figures  were  fired  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  hole  was  cut  in  the  back  to  facilitate 
evaporation ;  it  varies  in  shape,  size  and  position  according  to  the 
district  in  which  the  figure  was  made,  and  is  entirely  absent  in  some 
figures  which  are  imitations  of  bronze  statuettes  (Plate  VI.).  After 
the  firing  the  accessories  were  stuck  on  :  these,  fans,  hats,  wreaths,  birds, 
etc.,  were  made  and  fired  separately  and  added  at  the  caprice  of  the 
potter.  The  whole  figure  was  next  coated  with  a  white  lime-wash,  the 
object  being  to  make  a  medium  for  the  final  decoration  in  colour. 
Unfortunately  this  lime-wash  peels  off  and  brings  the  colour  with  it, 
so  that  we  do  not  often  find  a  statuette  in  which  the  original  tints 
are  well  preserved,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  the  scheme  of 
colour  was  a  brilliant  one  in  which  red  and  blue  predominated,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  a  Greek,  who  in  advising 
his  friend  to  cultivate  solid  learning  says,^  "  otherwise  you  will  be 
like  potter's  work,  all  blue  and  red  outside,  and  all  clay  and  rubbish 
inside."  Common  figures  are  roughly  coloured,  but  the  finer  ones  are 
decorated  with  care,  red-brown  being  used  for  the  hair,  red  for  the 
lips,  rose  pink  for  flesh  tints,  pink  and  blue  for  masses  of  drapery, 
green  for  borders  and  patterns,  and  yellow  or  gold  for  trinkets. 

In  every  district   where   these   statuettes  were   made,  and   it  would 

^  T^v  trvpi  irq^ofi€VT)v  il/v\rjv  av  iroXXaKi  Kairy?, 

<f>€v$€T\  "Epci)?'  Kavrrf  <r\€T\L\  €;(Ct  irrcpvyas. — Meleager,  AnthoL  Pal,  v.  57. 

2  0)5  vw  yc  lKikri$€i^  (ravTov  tols  vtto  twv  KopoTrXdOtDV  €19  r^v  ayopav  TrXaTTOfjJvoi^ 
ioLKiaSi  t(€)(p(i}(r/j.€Vos  fx€v  ry  fxiXrto  kol  t<3  Kvavta,  to  8'  IvSo^cv  TnyA.ti'ds  T€  koI  tvOpvirro^ 
d>v. — LuciAN,  Lexlph.  22. 
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be  difficult  to  find  one  from  which  they  are  entirely  absent,  the  same 
methods    of   manufacture   were    pursued,  but    almost   every    centre    of 
production    has  certain  local   peculiarities   of  make   and  a  predilection 
for  certain  classes  of  figures  (Chapter  IV.).     By  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  rough   figures  excavated  in  any  one   locality  we  can  determine 
the  local  types    or  type,  because  such  rough  figures  are  made  on  the 
spot,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  consider  that  finer  statuettes  of  like 
type  are  likewise  local  work.     As  the    result  of  such    comparisons  we 
are  now  in  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  types  of  which  we  can 
speak  unhesitatingly    as   Boeotian,  Attic,  Corinthian,  etc.,  but   it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  from  all  the  most  famous  centres  of  production 
there  was  a  regular  export   trade    in   moulds  and  statuettes,  and    that 
given     the    mould    and   skill    in    retouching,    there   was    nothing    to 
prevent  a  potter   in  Asia  Minor  from    reproducing   a  Boeotian  figure, 
local  peculiarities  and  all,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  for  even  the 
most  experienced  eye  to  distinguish  between  the  two  unless  there  happens 
to  be  some  unmistakable  peculiarity  in  the  clay  used  for  the  copy. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  such  cases  the  texture  of  the  clay 
would  be  a  sure  guide  as  to  provenance,  but  this  is  not  the  case  ; 
excavation  only  reveals  the  character  of  the  local  clay  or  clays  under 
normal  conditions  of  firing.  We  can  therefore  discriminate  between 
local  and  imported  figures  in  any  one  district  and  determine  the 
characteristics  to  be  expected  in  the  normal  figures  of  a  given  place, 
but  these  hold  good  only  for  average  figures.  A  fine  specimen  is 
usually  better  fired,  and  then  the  local  characteristics  so  far  disappear  that 
they  can  only  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis,  and  there  are  obvious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  such  a  test  to  a  fine  statuette. 

The  Greek  laws  respecting  excavations  are  unfortunately  so  framed 
as  to  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  bond-fide  excavators  and  to 
encourage  clandestine  operations,  and  therefore  most  of  the  fine  genuine 
statuettes  which  come  into  the  market  are  the  result  of  the  latter ; 
the  finder  has  every  reason  to  conceal  the  real  locality  of  his  trouvailUy 
and  his  statements  on  the  subject  need  not  be  taken  seriously  unless 
confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  minute  details  of  style 
and  technique  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  the  constant  handling  and 
study  of  genuine  examples. 
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The  question  of  provenance  is,  however,  one  which  chiefly  concerns 
the  archaeologist,  for  inability  to  assign  a  Greek  statuette  to  its  proper 
provenance,  to  distinguish  a  figure  from  Asia  Minor  from  one  from 
Boeotia  or  Africa,  does  not  affect  our  enjoyment  of  its  artistic  charm ; 
we  may  even  derive  legitimate  artistic  satisfaction  from  one  class  of  the 
forged  statuettes.  These,  roughly  speaking,  fall  into  two  groups,  modern 
casts  from  ancient  moulds  and  figures,  and  modern  casts  from  modem 
moulds.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  reproduce  the  ancient  methods  of 
casting,  retouching,  firing,  and  painting  ;  and  though  the  figures  thus 
obtained  are  usually  too  heavy,  too  fresh  and  clean,  too  daintily  painted, 
too  artistically  damaged,  to  deceive  a  practised  eye  and  touch,  they  arc 
at  least  of  authentic  Greek  type ;  they  have  the  beauty  of  outline 
and  large  simplicity  of  design  which  is  found  in  Greek  work,  and  the 
forger's  oflFence  is  a  sin  against  morality,  not  against  art.  It  is  not, 
however,  this  class  of  forgery  which  usually  tempts  the  non-expert,  and 
his  mistakes  are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  charm  of 
Greek  art,  and  notably  of  its  simplicity,  for  the  forger  does  not  content 
himself  with  copying,  he  invents  and  fathers  on  the  ancient  world,  types 
which  are  the  outcome  of  modern  ways  of  looking  at  classical  models. 
Modern  artistic  taste,  even  when  good,  is  the  "  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  a 
curiously  complicated  product,  enriched  with  the  accretions  of  two  thou- 
sand years  and  the  spoils  of  many  nations ;  it  cannot  look  at  the  beautiful 
from  the  simple  Greek  standpoint.  Therefore  the  forger  produces  a 
figure  which  sins  against  every  canon  of  Greek  art,  but  which  appeals  to 
even  cultivated  modern  taste,  for  many,  judged  by  modern  standards, 
are  quite  charming,  only  they  are  not  Greek,  and  to  an  eye  trained  in 
the  severe  school  of  Greek  art,  they  are  not  merely  ridiculous,  they  are  a 
crime  against  that  art. 

For  this  reason  much  bitterness  has  been  imported  into  recent 
discussions  of  the  question  ;  the  possessors  of  such  figures  feel  that  their 
treasures  are  beautiful,  and  cannot  understand  why  archaeologists,  usually, 
in  their  opinion,  persons  of  no  pretensions  to  taste,  should  at  a  glance 
relegate  them  to  "  a  class  of  antiquities  which  no  museum  cares  to 
possess." 


CHAPTER  III 

ARCHAIC     STATUETTES 

"  Despise  mcj  Mercury,  because  I'm  only  clay ! 
Cheap  product  of  the  potter's  art. 
/  glory  in  my  humble  birth,  and  say 

*  I  only  saw  the  humble  giver's  grateful  heart.'  " 

XvToOev  oarpoKLvov  /Ji€  koL  iv  ttooX  yrjivov  '¥jp/jLrjv 
hrX.a<T€v  aif/iZofs  kvk\(}^  iXCaa'Ofjt.cvo^s* 
1117X05  i<l>vpdOrp^,  ov  ij/eva'OfiaL,  'AAA.'   €<t>ikrf(ra 
a>  i^iv,  6aTpaK€0}v  hixTfiopov  ipyatrirfv, 

jinthol.  Pal,  xvi.  {^pp.  Plan,)  191. 

The  statuettes  dealt  with  in  the  present  chapter  are  those  archaic 
figures  which  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  were  used  as  temple  offer- 
ings, and  placed  in  the  tombs  to  protect  the  dead  from  evil  influences. 

The  study  of  any  large  and  representative  collection  of  these  archaic 

statuettes  shows  that  it  contains  little  beside  hieratic  types,  /.  e.  figures  of 

feminine  divinities    and   grotesque    male    figures ;    further   examination 

shows   that    the   same    fundamental    idea   underlies   all    the    figures    of 

feminine  divinities,   that    precisely    similar    figures  are   to   be  found  in 

places  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  whole  length  of  the 

Mediterranean   Sea,  and    that  two  types   of  figure  predominate  to  the 

practical  exclusion    of  all    others, — a  seated  woman   dressed  in  a  long 

robe,  with  a  veil  falling  over  her  shoulders  from  her  high  head-dress,  her 

feet  resting  on  a  footstool,  her  hands  lying  stiflly  in  her  lap  (Fig.  9), 

and  a  standing  one,  with  one  foot  advanced,  one  hand  pressed  to  her 

bosom,  the  other  drawing  aside  the  skirt  of  the  long  tunic  over  which 

she  wears  a  curiously  pleated  little  mantle  (Plate  II.)  ;  the  faces  of  both 

figures  are  somewhat   full  and  fleshy,  their  eyes  are  oblique  and  their 

mouths  are  distorted  by  a  fixed  smile.     The  curiosity  aroused  by  the 

universal  diffusion  of  these  two  types  of  statuette,  which  are  obviously 

21 
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the  creation  of  one  and  the  same  school,  is  heightened  when  wc  find 
that  the  culminating  point  of  every  collection  of  archaic  Greek  statues 
is  a  feminine  figure,  which  in  attitude,  dress,  face,  and  expression  is 
identical  with  those  just  described,  and  that  in  sculpture,  as  in  the  terra- 
cotta statuettes,  the  standing  and  the  seated  variants  exhaust  the  artist's 
repertory. 

The  discovery  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  one  type  of 
face  and  dress  dominated  Greek  art  throughout  its  whole  extent,  that 
statues  which  are  close  parallels  of  our  seated  figure  are  found  at 
Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  in  Athens,  at  Marseilles, 
that  others  which  are  only  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  the  standing  one 
exist  in  Athens,  in  Sicily  and  in  the  islands  of  the  yEgean,  that  no 
other  feminine  types  are  found  except  these  two,  and  that  the  faces  of 
the  masculine  statues  are  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the  same  canon  of 
taste,  naturally  leads  us  to  enquire  under  what  social  and  artistic  influences 
the  Greeks  evolved  the  type. 

Briefly  its  history  is  this — It  had  its  rise  in  the  Greek  trading 
communities  who  in  the  period  between  900  and  550  B.C.  migrating 
from  Greece,  established  themselves  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
(Ionia),  where  they  came  into  contact  with  the  oriental  kingdoms  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  where  they  settled 
among  a  population  of  more  primitive  Greek  race.  The  cities  of  Ionia, 
under  the  rule  of  the  descendants  of  their  original  leaders,  attained  to 
great  wealth  and  prosperity,  some  of  their  members  intermarried  with 
Lydians,  and  their  Greek  civilization  thus  acquired  an  oriental  tinge. 
The  island  settlements,  conspicuous  among  which  were  the  Rhodian 
towns  of  Cameiros,  Lindos  and  lalysos,  were  no  less  prosperous,  the 
Rhodian  and  Ionian  merchants  wrested  the  trade  of  the  -Sgean  Sea  from 
the  Phenicians  in  whose  hands  it  had  been,  they  founded  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  and  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea 
were  peopled  by  busy  communities  of  enterprising  Greek  traders  in 
constant  communication  with  each  other,  wealthy  enough  to  desire  to 
surround  themselves  with  the  material  evidences  of  their  prosperity, 
those  foreign  objects  of  luxury  which  the  chances  of  trade  threw  in 
their  way,  and  intelligent  enough  to  adapt  and  modify  them  to  suit  their 
own  taste.     These  objects  they  obtained  fnom  two  sources  :   from  the 
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Lydians  and  from  the  Phenicians,  who  though  driven  out  of  the  -^gean 
Sea  by  Greek  enterprise  had  a  large  trade  with  them  and  a  basis  of 
operations  in  Cyprus,  where  they  had  maintained  the  supremacy  which  at 
a  very  early  period  they  had  established  over  the  indigenous  Greek 
population.  The  geographical  position  of  Phenicia  at  the  eastern- 
most end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  made 
her  the  natural  channel  of  communication  between  the  oriental  and  the 
Greek  world,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Phenician  merchant's  trading  material  consisted  of  copies  of  the 
minor  productions  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art. 

The  Phenician  workers  in  metal  were  famous,  and  their  beautiful 
engraved  bronze  bowls  and  carved  ivory  figures  teach  us  both  the 
manner  and  the  matter  of  the  national  art ;  this  was  necessarily  oriental 
in  character  because  it  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  oriental  art,  but 
when  we  examine  its  designs  we  find  that  they  consist  in  a  skilful 
juxtaposition  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  **  motives  "  ingeniously  com- 
bined to  form  a  decorative  whole,  but  not  fused  into  a  new  and 
original  form  ;  it  is  purely  imitative,  an  artistic  industry  not  an  art, 
by  turns  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  in  form,  and  even  Greek  when  this 
force  had  pushed  its  way  to  the  front,  and  a  curious  statuette  which 
comes  from  a  Phenician  workshop  in  Cyprus  well  represents  this 
admixture  of  styles  (Plate  II.).  It  shows  a  draped  female  figure  in 
the  pose  of  the  ushabtiu  or  "answerers"  of  Egyptian  funeral  ritual 
and  belongs  to  a  period  when  Greek  potters  were  still  making  form- 
less crescents  and  cylinders  to  represent  human  figures.  Technically  it 
is  a  fine  specimen,  modelled  by  hand,  retouched,  carefully  painted  and 
well  fired,  but  artistically  it  shows  a  most  disconcerting  mixture  of 
styles  ;  the  face  and  pose  are  Egyptian,  so  is  the  attempt  at  showing 
the  modelling  of  the  body,  the  turban  and  long  straight  robe  are 
Assyrian,  and  so  is  the  triple  necklace,  though  it  is  made  of  lotus  buds. 
It  is  therefore  a  fair  specimen  of  the  figures  which  Phenician  art 
made  for  the  Greek  market,  and  shows  how  incapable  it  was  of  pre- 
senting to  a  nation  ignorant  of  oriental  art,  such  a  view  of  the  larger 
monuments  as  would  enable  it  to  form  any  just  idea  of  their  style 
and  technique,  and  to  apply  these  to  its  own  statues.  What  it  did 
was    to    introduce    its    minor    productions    to    the    Greek,  and    so    to 
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provide  him  with  a  series  of  fantastic  forms — gryphons,  human-headed 
birds,  winged  lions,  grotesque  dwarfs,  etc.,  with  which  he  clothed 
his  own  vague  conceptions  of  the  spirits  of  earth,  air  and  sea, 
whose  power  for  evil  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.  These  forms  he 
used  to  decorate  his  pottery,  but  they  were  useless  to  him  in  the 
composition  of  a  statue,  and  therefore  Egyptian  art,  which  was  known 
to  the  early  Greek  only  through  a  Phenician  medium,  had  little 
nfluence  on  the  development  of  his  archaic  sculpture,  until  long  after 
its  main  features  had  been  determined  by  other  forces. 

With  Assyrian  sculpture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  came  into 
contact  also  through  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  with  which  from  a  very 
early  period  Ionia  had  had  friendly  relations.  All  that  we  know  of 
Lydian  art  shows  that  it  was  strongly  Assyrian  in  character,  and  it  was 
therefore  through  it  that  the  Greek  artist  derived  his  first  and 
strongest  impressions  of  the  style  and  technique  of  Assyrian  sculpture, 
with  its  wealth  of  decorative  detail,  its  technical  finish  and  its  hide- 
bound conventionality  of  subject  and  style. 

The  material  with  which  this  oriental  element  was  to  combine 
was  twofold,  the  remains  of  the  civilization  known  as  "  Mycenaean," 
and  the  productions  of  an  art  of  which  we  find  traces  in  all  the 
early  necropoleis  of  the  Mgtzn  islands.  One  of  the  main  features  of 
"  Mycensean "  art  is  its  earnest  and  careful  study  of  nature,  a  feature 
which  we  also  find,  though  in  a  much  more  primitive  form,  in  the 
art  of  the  Greek  race  indigenous  to  the  iEgean  islands,  for  specimens 
of  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  terracotta  statuettes. 

At  Troy,  in  the  earliest  Cypriote  graves,  in  the  prse-Phenician 
settlement  at  lalysos  in  Rhodes,  and  in  many  other  places,  we  find 
formless  little  idols  made  by  flattening  out  a  piece  of  clay,  pinching 
it  in  at  the  neck,  moulding  a  knob  on  the  top  with  a  point  for  a 
nose  and  a  gash  for  a  mouth,  and  adding  two  fins  for  arms  (see 
cut  on  p.  15).  This  is  the  primordial  statuette  ;  whenever  the  potter 
is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  for  a  rendering  of  the  human  figure 
he  produces  it,  and  it  is  interesting  because  the  sculptor  in  making 
a  statue  of  a  divinity  proceeded  in  just  the  same  way.  The  Greek 
gods,  unlike  all  the  Assyrian  and  many  of  the  Egyptian,  were  always 
anthropomorphic ;    but   though    the   Greeks   imagined   their   divinities 
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in  human  shape,  they,  like  many  other  nations,  worshipped  them 
under  the  form  of  stones  or  of  trees.  When  the  tree  died  and  was 
cut  down,  the  trunk  lopped  of  its  branches  presented  a  certain  rough 
resemblance  to  a  human  figure,  and  from  worshipping  it  as  the  abode 
of  a  divinity,  to  trying  to  cut  it  into  his  or  her  form,  is  but  a  small 
step,  and  the  earliest  Rhodian  terracotta  figures  show  us  that  this 
was  done  by  roughly  carving  the  head  and  face  while  leaving  the 
body  still  imprisoned  in  the  tree  trunk.  In  this  statue  the  divinity 
had  his  home,  and  so  we  are  told  that  before  the  fall  of  Troy  the 
gods,  knowing  that  the  city  was  doomed,  picked  up  their  statues 
and  carried  them  away  !  The  slow  and  laborious  process  by  which 
the  artist,  first  in  wood  and  then  in  stone,  freed  the  limbs  of  his 
statue  from  the  mass  in  which  they  were  imprisoned,  moved  first  a 
foot  and  then  an  arm,  and  finally  attacked  the  difficult  problem  of 
rendering  the  drapery  of  a  figure  and  the  broken  folds  produced  by 
motion,  his  naive  attempts  to  put  expression  into  the  face,  are  all 
shown  in  a  series  of  marble  statues  from  Delos,  now  in  the  museum 
at  Athens,  and  are  reflected  faithfully  in  the  archaic  statuettes.  {-lis 
art  was  a  fusion  of  oriental  types  by  the  qualities  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  Greek  ancestry,  the  desire  for  truth  and  for  the 
study  of  nature,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  oriental  in  its  origin,  but 
the  Greek  artist  was  never  content  to  use  the  types  of  oriental  art 
until  he  had  modified  them  to  suit  his  own  taste  ;  he  did  not,  like 
the  Phenician,  "  convey  "  them  en  bloc  with  no  comprehension  of  their 
meaning,  and  he  had  this  advantage  over  his  oriental  confrere^  that 
his  gods  were  human  in  form  and  spirit,  and  he  was  thus  early 
driven  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure  and  the  human  face  with 
all  their  grace  of  movement  and  variety  of  expression. 

The  widespread  diflfusion  of  the  same  type  of  statue  through  the 
Greek  world  ceases  to  be  a  matter  for  surprise  when  we  consider 
that  its  art  grew  up  among  communities  of  the  same  race,  all 
exposed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  oriental  influence,  and  all  in 
constant  communication  with  each  other,  so  that  the  eflForts  of  several 
centres  of  production  were  concentrated  on  the  evolution  of  one  type. 
The  island  schools  busied  themselves  with  the  male  figure,  which  is 
nude,  while  the  feminine  types  with  their  elaborate  drapery  and  rather 
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full,  rounded  features,  showing  stronger  oriental  influence,  were  the 
especial  achievement  of  the  Ionian  cities  whose  position  brought  them 
more  immediately  into  contact  with  it.  Owing  to  ritual  reasons  the 
potters  copied  only  the  feminine  types,  and  it  is  these  which  appear 
in  the  two  statuettes  from  Cameiros  in  Rhodes,  which  are  represented 
in  Fig,  9  and  Plate  II. 

The  type  of  the  seated  figure  appears  in  sculpture  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  the  statues  of  the  Branchidae  family  from  the  Sacred  Way  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,^  but  the  statuette  differs  from  them  in 
sex,  and  in  wearing  the  high  head-dress  which  belonged  to  divinities. 
The  collection  of  Rhodian  statuettes  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of 
unrivalled  completeness  and  extent,  contains  no  less  than  six  variations 
of  the  type,  showing  its  gradual  modification  until  it  ends  in  the  figure 
which  was  the  supreme  effort  of  the  Rhodian  potter  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  (Fig.  lo).  The  high  head-dress  has  gone,  the  Ionic 
tunic  and  veil  are  replaced  by  the  Doric  dress,  with  its  folds  and  draj>cry 
carefully  worked  out,  the  disproportionately  long  arms  are  shortened, 
and  the  hands  now  lie  idly  in  the  lap,  the  face  has  lost  its  fixed  smile, 
and  has  assumed  rather  a  pensive  expression,  while  the  whole  figure 
retains  only  just  so  much  archaism  as  is  necessary  to  establish  its  con- 
nection with  its  prototype. 

We  can  also  trace  the  standing  type  through  all  its  different  phases, 
amongst  which  the  figure  on  Plate  II.  occupies  a  middle  position.  The 
angular  lines  of  the  lower  part  of  the  statuette,  the  stiff  position  of  the 
left  foot,  the  timid  rendering  of  the  transverse  folds,  recall  the  time 
when  the  sculptor  was  still  struggling  to  disengage  his  figure  from  a 
block  of  wood  or  marble,  and  the  figure  has  a  curious  reminiscence  of 
the  tree  origin  of  the  statue  in  the  way  in  which  the  drapery  spreads 
out  at  the  feet  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  ;  the  latest  member  of  the  series 
corresponds  to  the  seated  lady  in  type  of  face,  dress  and  the  rather 
studied  elegance  with  which  she  holds  out  the  folds  of  her  drapery. 

These  are,  however,  only  artistic  modifications  introduced  into  tyjjes 
whose  integral  form  was  fixed  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  which 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  represent  a  feminine  divinity  whose 
presence  in  the  tomb  was  due  to  a  desire  to  protect  the  dead  from  evil 

^  British  Museum,  Archaic  Room,  Nos.   7 — 16. 
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influences,  but  who  at  this  period  had  neither  a  special  name,  nor  any 
very  definite  functions. 

Deep  seated  in  the  mind  of  every  primitive  people  there  is  an  in- 
stinctive idea  of  the  Earth-mother,  the  principle  of  fertility,  the  type  of 
continual  birth  and  death,  and  therefore  when  they  wish  to  express  this 
idea  in  a  concrete  form,  they  choose  a  woman  for  their  type.  The  Assy- 
rians called  her  Astarte,  and  represented  the  reproductive  powers  of  the 
earth  by  a  coarsely  symbolical  nude  figure  ;  the  Greeks  chose  for  this 
purpose  the  draped  type  which  was  the  conventional  rendering  for  a  female 
figure,  and  indicated  her  godhead  by  adding  the  high  head-dress  reserved 
for  divinities,  but  neither  Greek  nor  Assyrian  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  recognizing  their  own  gods  under  another  form,  for  the  beliefs  of 
polytheism  are  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  crystallized  into  a  shape 
which  would  exclude  all  representations  of  a  divinity  but  one.  Thus 
the  cultus  image  of  Athene  worshipped  at  Lindos  in  Rhodes,  was  a 
Phenician  idol,  in  whom  the  Greeks  recognized  some  traits  of  their 
own  goddess,  and  therefore  when  they  expelled  the  Phenicians  from 
the  island  they  maintained  the  worship  of  their  divinity  under  the  name 
of  Athene  Telchinia. 

This  vagueness  of  thought  is  reflected  in  the  statuettes,  which 
when  found  in  tombs  have  a  natural  reference  to  the  underworld 
character  of  the  goddess-mother  and  her  power  of  protection  there,  as 
in  the  upper  world,  therefore  in  time  they  are  connected  with  the 
goddess  Demeter,  who  as  the  Earth-mother  had  always  such  functions, 
but  who  became  more  particularly  the  underworld  goddess,  when  the 
legend  of  the  rape  of  Persephone  and  her  sway  among  the  dead  as 
the  bride  of  Hades  had  been  shaped  into  *  words.  In  time  the  two 
goddesses  ousted  all  other  divinities  from  the  underworld  cycle,  and 
endowed  with  their  own  personality  not  only  the  feminine  statuettes, 
but  also  the  female  masks  (oscilla)  which  were  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  tombs  (Fig.  12).  In  their  origin  these  are  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  coffins,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  moulded  in  the  likeness 
of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  dead.  The  Greeks,  misled  by  their 
beardless  faces,  and  knowing  them  only  in  rough  Phenician  copies, 
turned  them  into  female  busts,  and  adapted  them  to  the  representation 
of  a  veiled  goddess,  while    in    time    their   truncated  form,  which  gave 
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them  the  appearance  of  rising  from  the  earth,  connected  them  with 
the  Persephone  myth.  They  vary  in  height  from  three  inches  to  two 
feet,  and  show  every  stage  of  archaic  art. 

The  preponderance  of  female  figures  among  the  archaic  statuettes 
is  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  underworld  divinities  were 
feminine  ;  the  small  number  of  types  is  due  to  the  indefiniteness  of 
idea  underlying  the  conception  of  these  divinities,  for  there  was  no 
necessity  to  differentiate  the  figures  when  the  personality  was  so 
vague.  The  standing  and  the  seated  figures  have  no  necessary 
difference  of  meaning  ;  the  standing  type  is  usually,  from  its  elegance, 
connected  with  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  but  at  the  period  at  which  it 
was  evolved.  Aphrodite  is  only  another  name  for  the  Earth-mother's 
reproductive  power,  of  which  the  young  leveret  in  the  hands  of  our 
statuette  is  a  sign  (Plate  II.). 

Side  by  side  with  the  archaic  feminine  figures  we  find  masculine 
ones  of  an  entirely  different  character,  but  fulfilling  the  same  protective 
duties.  The  Greeks  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  only 
the  good  could  be  beautiful,  so  though  they  imagined  the  under- 
world divinities  in  human  form,  they  clothed  the  underworld  spirits, 
who  were  malignant  in  character,  in  the  grotesque  shape  of  those 
oriental  figures  with  which  Phenician  art  had  made  them  familiar. 
The  two  commonest  types  are  those  of  a  nude,  beardless,  crouching 
figure,  which  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  god  Bes  (Fig.  ii),  and  a 
bearded  one,  based  on  Seilenos,  an  Assyrian  hunter-demon.  In 
Egyptian  ritual,  statuettes  of  Bes  were  a  symbol  of  joy,  and  were  thus 
often  used  to  form  little  perfume  bottles,  so  that  our  Greek  statuette 
has  had  a  vase  mouth  placed  on  it,  in  imitation  of  the  original  model, 
though  there  is  no  corresponding  hole  in  the  figure.  The  beardless 
type  is  particularly  common  in  Rhodian  tombs,  but  in  Greece  proper 
the  bearded  Seilenos  is  the  favourite  amulet  and  appears  in  the 
slightly  modified  form  of  an  elderly  man  with  shaggy  hair  and  beard, 
and  in  Italy  it  takes  the  form  of  a  little  satyr  mask  (Plate  IV.). 
Its  popularity  led  to  the  Seilenos  being  included  in  the  train  of  the 
god  Dionysos  when  the  latter  assumed  an  underworld  character 
through  his  mystic  connection  with  Demeter  and  Persephone,  but  his 
individuality  was  then  merged  in  that  of  the  satyr,  and  regaining  his 
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woodland  character  he  lost  his  protective  one,  so  that  in  the  fifth 
century  the  grotesque  figures  disappear  almost  entirely  from  the  tombs 
and  leave  the  field  to  the  feminine  types.  A  modification  had  in  the 
meantime  taken  place  in  the  shape  in  which  the  latter  appear,  but  it 
was  purely  artistic  and  did  not  afFect  their  meaning,  and  was  the 
consequence  of  the  great  manifestation  of  energy  in  art,  as  in  every 
other  way  of  life  which  followed  the  Persian  wars. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a  change  took  place  in  the 
Greek  world  ;  during  the  sixth  the  centre  of  the  world  had  shifted  west- 
ward across  the  -Sgean  Sea  to  the  towns  of  continental  Greece,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Sikyon  and  Athens,  whose  wealthy  rulers  attracted  to  their  courts 
all  that  was  most  brilliant  and  talented  in  the  Greek  world.  With  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians,  Athens,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  national 
defence,  leaped  at  once  into  the  foremost  place.  She  had  suffered  most 
at  the  hands  of  the  foe,  her  city  was  destroyed  and  had  to  be  rebuilt, 
hence  it  was  to  Athens  that  the  sculptors  and  artists  of  the  day  flocked,  and 
there  grew  up  there  a  school  of  taste  which  for  the  next  fifty  years  set 
the  artistic  tone  for  the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  world. 

Its  influence  is  shown  in  the  fifth-century  statuettes  which,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  Greek  world  they  come,  from  Athens  (Plate  III.)> 
Rhodes  (Fig.  10),  or  Cyprus  (Fig.  13),  all  have  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, the  nobility  of  design  and  purity  of  outline  which  we  find  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  time  ;  they  have  lost  whatever  air  of  stiffness  their 
hieratic  character  gave  them,  and  in  its  place  they  display  a  certain 
dignity  and  reserve  which  makes  the  graceful  abandon  of  the  figures  of 
the  next  century  look  slightly  vulgar.  Part  of  the  additional  charm  of 
the  fifth-century  figure  is  certainly  due  to  a  change  in  dress  from  the 
Ionian  tunic  (Plate  II.)  to  the  Dorian  (Fig.  16),  a  change  which  was 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Persian  wars.  How  far  or  for  how 
long  patriotic  feeling  led  the  women  to  make  the  change  in  private  life, 
we  do  not  know,  for  in  the  fourth  century  they  had  reverted  to  the 
Ionian  tunic  (Fig.  21),  but  sculptors  clothed  their  figures  in  the  Dorian 
garment,  whose  heavy  drapery  with  its  perpendicular  and  transverse  folds 
afforded  charming  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

We  have  good  examples  of  the  modification  which  the  seated  goddess 
figure  underwent  in  two  statuettes,  one  from  Athens  (Plate  III.),  and  one 
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from  Cyprus  (Fig.  13),  both  of  which  show  the  more  elaborate  and  ornate 
style  of  the  period. 

Incidentally  both  bear  witness  to  the  greater  precision  of  thought  of 
the  age,  for  though  they  differ  only  in  the  position  of  the  left  arm,  this 
slight  difference  suffices  to  show  that  the  one  (Plate  III.)  is  Artemis,  the 
other  (Fig.  13),  Aphrodite. 

The  potter  has  been  constrained  by  hieratic  conventions  to  seat  his 
Artemis  on  a  high  throne  with  her  feet  on  a  footstool,  to  place  a  high 
coronet  on  her  head,  and  to  tuck  her  symbol,  a  fawn,  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable position  under  her  left  arm,  but  satisfied  that  these  concessions 
allow  of  no  doubt  that  the  figure  is  not  only  a  goddess,  but  the  goddess 
Artemis,  he  has  rendered  her  long  tresses  and  full,  soft  hair  in  a  free  style, 
he  has  painted  her  coronet  with  honey-suckle  pattern,  and  has  lavished  a 
wealth  of  decoration  on  her  throne  and  footstool.  The  same  elaboration 
of  detail  is  seen  in  the  Aphrodite  (Fig.  13),  which  comes  from  the 
Cypriote  town  of  Kittion  (Larnaca),  a  centre  which  produced  some 
charming  figures  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  inspired  by  Athenian  types, 
but  was  not  so  successful  in  its  unaided  efforts.  The  potter  has  indicated 
the  divinity  of  his  figure  by  the  same  adherence  to  the  conventional 
attitude  and  accessories,  but  the  high  head-dress  is  covered  with 
ornament,  the  legs  of  the  throne  are  in  the  form  of  sphinxes,  and  even 
the  outstretched  dish  is  elaborately  embossed  ;  the  coquettish  action 
with  which  the  goddess  holds  her  shawl  together  beneath  her  chin 
identifies  her  with  Aphrodite,  the  chief  goddess  on  the  island,  for  a  statue 
of  her  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  is  shown  on  a  coin  of  Nagidos,  in 
Cilicia.^  The  novelty  in  this  figure  is  the  coquettish  treatment  of  the 
drapery,  and  a  comparison  with  any  of  the  fourth-century  genre  types 
shows  how  slight  the  barrier  was  between  the  two.  Religious  con- 
servatism led  to  the  preservation  of  existing  archaic  hieratic  types,  which 
were  made  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pagan  era,  but  no  new  ones  were 
invented  after  the  fifth  century,  and  as  a  class  they  decline  rapidly  in 
number  and  importance,  giving  place  to  other  feminine  figures  whose 
indefiniteness  is  so  complete  that  they  are  known  to  Greek  writers  only 
as  "  maidens."  With  these  appear  in  ever-increasing  number  mytho- 
logical figures  and  figures  drawn  from  real  life. 

1  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  vol.  xix.  Pt.  I.  p.  164. 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  the  archaic  period  the 
potter  busied  himself  exclusively  with  hieratic  figures.  A  series  of 
archaic  reliefs  of  very  delicate  sixth-century  workmanship,  which  from 
their  fragile  character  must  have  been  made  to  decorate  some  solid  object 
like  a  box,  deal  entirely  with  subjects  drawn  from  legend  or  from  real 
life.  One  of  these  represents  the  goddess  Eos  (the  Dawn)  carrying  off 
Kephalos  (Plate  III.),  a  beautiful  shepherd  youth  with  whom  she  fell  in 
love  as  he  was  hunting  at  break  of  day  on  Mount  Hymettus.  The 
artist's  power  of  design  is  hardly  on  a  level  with  his  technical  skill,  and  the 
group  shows  a  curious  archaic  convention,  by  which  the  human  figure  is 
represented  as  very  much  smaller  than  the  divine  one,  but  the  truth  of 
rendering  in  the  wind-blown  drapery  and  hurrying  figure  shows  that 
the  picture  is  based  on  a  direct  study  of  nature,  just  as  much  as  the 
other  reliefs  of  the  series  which  depict  such  scenes  from  real  life  as  a  man 
and  woman  conversing  (British  Museum,  B.  317). 

Besides  these  reliefs  there  are  a  number  of  small  vases  in  statuette 
form,  the  subjects  of  which  are  drawn  from  real  life  and  depict  male  and 
female  busts,  mythological  persons  and  animals,  while  one  whole  series 
from  Athens  is  in  the  form  of  a  foot  in  its  sandalled  shoe.  In  addition  to 
these  vases  and  reliefs,  the  potter  made  dolls  (Fig.  2)  and  toys  (Plate  IV. 
and  Fig.  i)  for  the  children,  and  there  are  many  little  groups  repre- 
senting scenes  from  real  life,  such  as  a  woman  cooking  (Fig.  3),  all 
roughly  but  cleverly  modelled  and  wonderfully  true  to  nature  :  the 
suggestion  of  effort  with  which  this  little  woman  rolls  out  her  paste 
is  very  well  given,  and  her  paste-board  and  rolling-pin  might  be  the 
basis  of  a  dissertation  on  ancient  kitchen  utensils. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  always  a  non-hieratic  side  to  the 
potter's  work  based  on  the  direct  study  of  nature,  as  opposed  to  the 
hieratic  side  based  on  a  conventional  rendering  of  it ;  but  the  distinction 
between  the  two  was  very  clearly  made  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
During  the  fifth  the  barrier  was  partially  broken  down  by  the  intro- 
duction of  greater  grace  and  beauty  into  the  hieratic  types ;  it  was  the 
final  elimination  of  the  conventional  element,  the  application  to  all 
figures  of  the  principles  derived  from  the  direct  study  of  life  which 
produced  the  graceful  women,  the  charming  youths  and  pretty 
children  of  the  fourth  century. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    GENRE    STATUETTE 

"How  oft  does  taste 
Aiming  too  high,  its  toilsome  efforts  waste." 

"  Quibus  addere  plura 
Dum  cupit,  ah,  quotiens  perdidit  auctor  opus." — Martial,   xiv.    115. 

The  modifications  of  form  introduced  into  the  hieratic  statuettes  by 
the  influence  of  Attic  art  did  not  affect  their  meaning  as  long  as  they 
retained  any  vestige,  however  slight,  of  their  hieratic  character,  but  were 
in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  their  disappearance.  In  the  gradual 
process  of  humanizing  which  continued  throughout  the  fifth  century,  the 
divinities  lost  the  conventional  attributes  of  their  godhead,  and  it  was 
expressed  by  superhuman  beauty,  grace,  and  dignity  rather  than  by 
outward  symbols.  To  represent  this  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
the  human,  to  treat  a  human  model  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  it  into  a 
divinity,  requires  the  talent  of  a  great  artist ;  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of 
a  potter,  and  therefore  his  feminine  divinities,  when  they  become  beautiful 
women  in  outward  appearance,  become  women  in  nature  ;  they  merge 
the  goddess  in  the  woman,  and  forget  that  they  ever  had  any  hieratic 
meaning  or  function. 

As  the  potter  drew  more  and  more  of  his  inspiration  from  the  direa 
study  of  real  life  he  was  able  to  widen  his  horizon,  and  henceforth  his 
productions  are  not  entirely  confined  to  feminine  figures,  though  these 
still  predominate  ;  male  figures  appear  and  figures  drawn  from  legend, 
and  there  are  even  imitations  of  celebrated  statues.  His  studies  from 
life,  however,  fall  into  two  clearly  marked  divisions,  the  realistic  present- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  idealistic  presentment  of  the  type  :   the 
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realistic  deals  with  those  figures  which  are  concerned  with  the  material  or 
commonplace  side  of  life  ;  cooks,  nurses,  old  men  and  women  ;  the 
idealistic  on  the  other  hand  deals  with  its  cultivated  and  charming  side, 
and  its  figures  are  chosen  for  their  beauty,  youth  and  grace.  In  the 
fourth  and  third  centuries,  while  Greece  still  held  sway  in  the  world  of  art, 
these  latter  maintained  their  position  in  the  potter's  world,  but  with  the 
decline  of  Greece,  when  the  centre  of  civilization  passed  to  the  Hellenistic 
courts  of  the  semi-oriental  rulers  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  the  realistic 
figures  acquire  a  gradually  increasing  importance  and  finally  oust  the 
idealized  types,  as  these  had  ousted  the  hieratic. 

The  figures  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  mark  the  highest  point 
which  the  potter  reached,  and  then  his  gradual  falling  away  from  his  own 
high  standard  of  excellence.  In  the  fourth  century  he  attained  to  such 
technical  and  artistic  perfection  as  his  material  allowed,  and  then  partly 
owing  to  a  change  of  taste,  partly  to  the  decay  of  material  prosperity  in 
Greece,  his  craft  died  out,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  century  was 
practically  extinct  there. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  Athens,  in  spite,  of  her  political 
misfortunes,  is  still  the  centre  of  artistic  influence,  and  we  see  in  the 
Athenian  statuettes  of  this  period  a  decided  tendency  to  the  adoption 
of  sculptural  types,  not  based  on  the  direct  imitation  of  particular 
statues,  but  inspired  by  the  general  influence  of  the  many  beautiful 
works  of  art  contained  there.  In  point  of  type  the  earliest  is  the 
standing  maiden  (Fig.  16),^  whose  attitude  with  the  whole  weight 
falling  on  one  leg  recalls  that  of  the  Caryatids  of  the  Erechtheion, 
though  the  position  of  the  arms  is  diflferent,  and  our  figure  seems  to  be 
lifting  them  above  her  head  as  if  to  place  a  burden  on  it.  The 
potter  has  carefully  worked  out  and  retouched  all  the  details  of  his 
figure  so  as  to  give  full  efi^ect  to  the  soft,  thick  hair,  the  delicately- 
rounded  features,  the  contrasting  folds  of  the  fine  under-dress  and  the 
thick  robe  over  it,  and  even  the  elaborate  necklace,  and  has  thus 
produced  a  composition  which  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  combination  of 
delicacy  of  finish  and  largeness  of  conception  of  Attic  art.  A  figure 
of  Athene  (Fig.   14)  presents  it   to  us  under  another    form,  as  inter- 

1  This  figure  is  in  the  possession  of  Cecil  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
permission  to  publish  it. 
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preted  in  a  foreign  workshop,  which  has  deprived  it  of  its  technical 
perfection,  but  has  not  been  able  to  obscure  the  noble  idea  which 
underlies  the  composition.  The  figure  is  a  Cypriote  cast  from  an 
Athenian  mould  and  is  a  very  rough  and  clumsy  production,  but 
this  roughness  and  clumsiness  cannot  hide  the  dignified  simpJicity  of 
the  whole  and  the  skill  with  which  the  qualities  of  a  statue  have 
been  transmitted  to  a  statuette.  We  see  before  us  the  goddess  to 
whom  the  Athenians  prayed,^ 

"Pallas  Athena,  mighty  protectress, 
Shield  us  from  storm  and  stress. 
Guard  thou  this  folk  and  state 
From  civic  strife  and  fierce  debate. 
Thou  and  thy  sire,  thy  servants  save 
From  doom  of  an  untimely  grave." 

Translated  by  J.  H.   Merivale. 

A  certain  amount  of  interest  attaches  to  the  copy,  because  the 
goddess  holds  her  helmet  in  her  hand,  and  it  is  suggested  this  was 
the  attitude  of  the  celebrated  Athene  Lemnia  of  Pheidias,  a  statue  so 
fair  that  when  a  Greek  art  critic  was  composing  a  figure  "  compact 
of  every  statue's  best,"  he  took  the  oval  of  her  face  and  her  grace 
of  expression  for  his  "beauty." 

The  technical  skill  of  the  Athenian  potter  is  shown  by  the  nude 
youth  on  Plate  VI.,  and  the  dainty  grace  which  he  imparted  to  his 
less  ambitious  productions  by  a  figure  of  a  school-boy  (Plate  IV.), 
and  by  two  little  toys,  one  a  boy  riding  on  a  swan  (^Ibid.\  and 
the  other  a  man   on  a  mule  {^Ibid,). 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  centre  of  interest  shifts 
from  Athens  further  north  to  the  district  which  lies  between  the 
island  of  Euboea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  which  comprises 
Eretria,  Aulis,  the  cities  of  Boeotia  and  of  the  Opuntian  Locri. 
During  the  whole  of  the  fifth  century  Boeotia  was  under  a  cloud 
owing    to   its   unpatriotic   conduct   during   the    Persian    wars,  and     in 

^   IlaAAas  TpLToy€V€L    avacrcr'  *A6rjva^ 

OpBoV    TT/I/Sc    iroXlV    T€    Kttt    TToXtTa? 

(iTcp  dAycW  Kol  aTd<r€<t}v 

Koi  davartav  d<apo)V  crv  tc    ical  Tran^p. 

Bergk^,  Poeta  Lyrlci  Graci,  SchoJia  2;    Frag-  1287. 


Toy.  Toy. 

Brit.  Mus.  B.  271.  ''-''"'■  ^t'*s-  B.  270. 


Satyr  mask— amulet. 
Brit.  Mus.  B.  479. 


Athenian  Boy.  Boy  with  Knucklebones. 

Brit.  Mus.  C.  334.  Brit.  Mus.  C.  324. 
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addition  to  this,  Attic  wit  fastened  on  its  inhabitants  a  reputation 
for  clumsiness,  stupidity  and  general  coarseness  of  appetite.  Nothing 
that  we  know  of  Boeotia  justifies  this  reputation,  for  Pindar  was  a 
Boeotian,  and  so  were  the  celebrated  poetesses  Corinna  and  Myrinna, 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  while  the  Boeotian  fourth-century 
statuettes  reveal  a  delicate  fancy  which  we  should  imagine  could 
hardly  have  emanated  from  an  uncultivated  people,  or  have  proved 
acceptable  to  them.  As  the  political  power  of  Athens  waned, 
Boeotia  gained  in  consideration,  for  the  cities  of  Greece  were  all 
gradually  included  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  none  could  triumph 
over  the  others  when  all  were  conquered. 

It  is  just  at  this  period,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  that 
the  statuettes  from  Boeotia  assume  the  place  of  honour  which  had  so 
far  belonged  to  Athens.  This  district  had  always  been  a  centre  of 
vase  production,  and  has  yielded  every  variety  of  statuette  both  of 
archaic  and  of  transition  type.  The  latter  are  all  rather  heavy  and 
massive  in  form,  distinguished  by  high  bases  and  crowns,  both 
moulded  in  one  with  the  figure,  and  by  an  unusual  predominance  of 
male  figures.  It  is,  however,  rather  diflicult  to  distinguish  the  pro- 
ductions of  one  district  from  those  of  another,  owing  to  the  general 
similarity  of  the  clay  used  and  the  constant  interchange  of  moulds 
among  the  diflferent  workshops.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  so-called  Tanagra  figures  acquired  such  a  vogue  as 
to  practically  monopolize  the  market  for  a  time,  these  causes  lead  to  a 
still  greater  similarity  in  the  productions  of  the  diflferent  districts,  and 
therefore  Boeotian  types  are  usually  named  after  the  district  in  which 
they  first  appear  in  any  quantity.  The  name  of  "Tanagra"  has 
thus  been  bestowed  on  a  whole  series  of  idealized  studies  from  real 
life  representing  youths,  maidens  and  children  in  every-day  costume, 
engaged  in  their  every-day  pursuits,  which  were  first  discovered  in 
the  graves  there. 

Tanagra  is  the  centre  of  a  district  which,  even  in  the  second  century 
A.D.,  was  still  "a  land  of  potters,"  and  there  is  no  a  priori  improbability 
in  the  type  having  first  originated  there,  though  it  soon  spread  not 
only  to  all  the  other  workshops  in  Boeotia,  but  in  Greece,  and  was 
extensively  copied  in  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  •  The  phase  of  art  which 
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these  figures  represent  is  that  which  in  sculpture  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  name  of  Praxiteles.  He  chose  by  preference  for  his  statues 
those  subjects  in  which  beauty  and  grace  were  the  leading  features,  and 
while  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  living  model,  yet  by  the  selection 
of  its  most  general  and  expressive  features,  produced  from  it  an  abstract 
type  which  was  perfectly  true  to  nature,  but  more  beautiful  than  any 
concrete  figure.  The  idealized  human  types  thus  created  served 
admirably  for  figures  of  the  younger  gods,  Aphrodite,  Eros,  Apollo 
and  Dionysos,  and  the  Boeotian  potter  used  them  to  depict  the 
graceful  women  (Fig.  31),  the  athletes  who  "radiant  with  youth 
like  living  statues  lounge,  decking  the  streets*'  (Fig.  28),  the  pretty 
children  (Plate  IV.)  who  passed  daily  before  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
so  charmed  with  his  human  models  that  even  when  he  wished  to 
represent  the  denizens  of  the  air,  the  graceful  attendant  spirits  who 
play  so  large  a  part  in  Greek  imagery  (Chapter  VII.),  he  drew  them 
as  semi-nude  maidens  (Plate  VIII.)  and  as  winged  children  (Plate  V.), 
diflFering  only  in  their  nudity  and  their  wings  from  the  maidens  and 
children  of  e very-day  life. 

Part  of  the  attraction  of  these  figures  lies  in  their  human  interest, 
but  part  is  due  to  the  perfection  of  their  technique  and  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  they  were  retouched,  so  that  the  details  are  rarely 
smudged  or  blurred  as  in  most  of  the  earlier  figures  (see  Chapter  IL). 
Their  greater  freedom  of  gesture  and  of  pose,  owing  to  the  employ- 
ment of  several  moulds,  which  allowed  the  potter  to  represent  more 
complicated  attitudes,  is  also  part  of  their  charm.  Their  only  fault 
is  that  they  are  rather  monotonous,  because  they  represent  a  type, 
not  an  individual,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  period,  not  of  the 
potter. 

In  his  treatment  of  his  favourite  types  there  is  no  brusque  breaking 
away  from  past  traditions  but  only  a  modification  of  them,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  his  athletes,  save  in  the  greater 
freedom  of  their  attitude,  differ  very  little  from  the  youthful  male 
figures  of  Locri  or  Thebes,  whose  slightly  hieratic  attitude  obliges  us 
to  call  them  Hermes  or  Ganymede  instead  of  Konnaros  or  Philochares  ; 
it  requires  only  a  very  little  modification  to  transform  the  figure  of 
a  seated  goddess,  shrouded  in  her  mantle,  with  her  hand  muffled  in  the 
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folds  of  her  drapery  (Fig.  13),  into  a  Tanagra  lady  gracefully  wrapped 
up  in  her  shawl  and  holding  its  folds  together  coquettishly  (Fig.  20)  ; 
deprived  of  her  hieratic  accessories,  her  throne,  her  high  head-dress 
and  her  sacrificial  bowl,  with  a  pointed  hat  on  her  head  and  a  fan  in 
her  hand,  the  goddess  would  differ  little  from  the  woman. 

Imitations  of  Tanagra  types  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  stock 
of  other  centres  of  production,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
with  their  models.  The  winged  children  of  Tanagra,  the  little  Erotes 
(Plate  V.)  who  dance  along  on  tip-toe,  are  among  the  most  graceful 
and  original  of  their  productions,  and  the  prototypes  of  all  the  floating 
figures  so  common  in  later  workshops  (Plate  VII.).  With  these  we  may 
compare  another  child  Eros  from  ^gina,  mufiled  in  a  cloak  with  a 
large  wreath  on  his  head,  and  wielding  an  enormous  feather  fan  of 
oriental  type,  quite  diflFerent  from  the  ordinary  ivy-leaf  fan  of  Tanagra 
figures  (Plate  V.).  He  differs  from  them,  too,  in  being  of  a  heavier, 
more  human  build,. and  in  not  having  just  that  touch  of  spirituality 
which  is  their  distinguishing  characteristic.  That  is  the  point  in  which 
the  imitations  differ  from  the  originals  in  most  centres ;  when  the 
workman  did  not  content  himself  with  reproducing  the  type,  but 
attempted  to  modify  it,  his  work  is  more  human  and  less  graceful. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  entirely  to  these  reproductions, 
and  some  of  the  figures  assigned  to  other  centres  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, notably  those  from  Eretria,  which  is  especially  distinguished 
for  a  taste  for  greater  definiteness  of  subject  showing  itself  in  the 
choice  of  legendary  subjects  (Plate  VI.),  and  of  character  studies  from 
real  life,  the  pictorial  character  of  which  proves  that  they  belong 
rather  to  the  second  than  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  It  is 
present  even  in  their  imitations  of  Tanagra  types  (compare  Fig.  17 
with  Fig.  20),  and  finds  full  scope  in  such  subjects  as  a  school-master 
teaching  a  boy  to  write  (Fig.  26),  or  the  Nereid  bearing  the  helmet  of 
Achilles  (Fig.  32). 

Among  the  figures  of  undoubted  Eretrian  provenance  is  a  mask  of 
Pan  (Fig.  15)  found  in  the  "Tomb  of  Aristotle,"  ^  which  is  especially 
interesting  because  it  embodies  those  qualities  of  simplicity  and  breadth 

^  In    the    Central    Museum  at    Athens.     I  am  indebted  to  the    Ephors,  and   to  the 
discoverer,  Dr.  Waldstein,  for  permission  to  publish  it. 
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of  design  which  are  inseparable  from  good  work  in  clay.  The  material 
has  its  limitations — it  is  well  able  to  reproduce  the  main  features  of  a 
design,  to  suggest  its  outlines  and  the  idea  it  contains,  but  it  is  not 
suited  to  the  reproduction  of  minute  detail.  The  charm  of  most  of  the 
Greek  statuettes  arises  from  the  potter's  knowledge  of  these  limitations, 
which  led  him  in  making  his  figures  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  detail,  and 
only  to  render  the  broad  masses  and  outlines  of  his  model.  Of  this 
broad  treatment  the  little  Pan  mask  is  an  admirable  example  ;  the  potter 
had  to  suggest  the  woodland  character  of  the  god  and  his  shaggy  goat 
form,  and  therefore  the  pointed  ears,  the  shaggy  eyebrows  and  knotted 
forehead  melt  insensibly  into  the  little  horns,  the  horns  into  a  fringe  of 
hair  with  leaf-like  locks.  The  lines  of  the  forehead  and  the  snub  nose 
run  down  through  the  long  pendent  moustachios  into  the  goat-beard, 
and  the  whole  face  is  set  in  a  frame  of  shaggy  hair  ;  there  is  no  attempt 
at  special  treatment  of  any  separate  part  of  the  composition,  no  insisting 
on  details  which  might  distract  the  eye,  and  therefore  the  design 
produces  its  full  effect  and  suggests  the  dual  character  of  the  god  better 
than  another  Eretrian  statuette,  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  (Plate  VI.) 
in  which  all  the  details  of  horns,  pointed  ears  and  goat  legs  are  carefully 
worked  out.  The  striving  after  effect  seen  in  most  of  the  Eretrian 
figures  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  for  we  find  it  in  a  late  Athenian  statuette 
(Fig.  22)  of  a  lady  poising  an  apple,  and  in  a  Corinthian  one  (Plate  L). 
It  was  the  means  by  which  the  potters  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
taste  of  the  age,  and  it  is  to  this  desire  also,  that  is  due  the  prominence 
assigned  to  the  uglier  members  of  the  Dionysiac  cycle,  the  Satyrs  and 
Seileni. 

In  a  previous  age  the  Seilenos  under  the  type  of  a  nude  bearded 
elderly  man  with  pig's  ears,  was  used  as  an  amulet  (page  28)  and  thus 
came  into  contact  with  the  underworld  god  Dionysos.  Dionysos  had, 
however,  another  character  as  a  woodland  divinity,  in  whose  train  were 
Pan,  the  nymphs  and  the  satyrs.  The  satyr  was  also  a  bearded  nude 
male  figure,  and  with  him  Seilenos  was  confounded,  while  the  satyr  took 
over  the  protective  character  of  Seilenos,  and  guarded  the  infant  god 
from  harm.  This  legend  is  referred  to  in  two  statuettes  ;  in  one  (Fig. 
36)  the  Seilenos  pedagogue  is  taking  his  charge  to  school,  and  in 
another  (Fig.  35),  the  satyr  is  shown  carrying  him  on  one  arm,  and 
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teasing  him  with  a  bunch  of  grapes.^  The  contrast  between  the  native 
ugliness  of  the  satyr  and  the  childish  grace  of  the  little  god  is  well 
expressed,  but  the  group  is  rather  clumsy  and  heavy,  both  in  technique 
and  style,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  another  satyr  portrait, 
which  represents  him  playing  on  the  double  flute  (Fig.  34).  This  figure 
is  from  Melos,  an  island  which  was  celebrated  for  its  pottery  from  a 
very  early  period  in  Greek  history ;  all  its  productions  are  marked  by 
great  technical  perfection  in  kneading,  moulding  and  firing  the  clay,  and 
by  a  certain  dryness  and  sharpness  of  outline  which  recalls  bronze 
technique.  The  figure  is  modelled  back  and  front,  the  pelt  of  the  satyr 
is  incised,  not  given  by  the  mould,  and  special  pains  have  been  taken 
that  no  detail  of  the  figure  shall  fail  of  its  eflfect,  probably  because 
statuettes  dealing  with  a  definite  legend  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  artist 
wished  to  make  his  story  quite  clear. 

There  is  no  violent  break  between  the  figures  found  in  Greece 
proper  and  those  of  the  Hellenistic  world,  for  at  Myrina,  a  town  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  which  the  interest  shifts,  a  considerable  number  of  imitations 
of  Tanagra  types  were  found  (Fig.  27),  some  very  exact,  others  rather 
rough  and  heavy,  but  the  Myrina  potters  soon  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  imitation,  and  it  is  in  this  centre  that  we  first  find  a  profusion  of  the 
winged  floating  youths  and  maidens  whose  popularity  rivalled  that  of  the 
Tanagra  figures,  and  it  is  here  that  we  follow  out  the  gradual  cleavage  of 
the  statuettes  into  two  distinct  groups ;  the  mythological,  which  engross  all 
the  beauty  of  the  series,  and  the  genre,  which  rapidly  develop  into  cari- 
catures. The  mythological  figures  belong  to  that  cycle  of  youthful 
divinities  to  which  the  Praxitelean  school  had  given  such  prominence. 
Aphrodite,  Dionysos  and  Eros,  for  in  the  Asiatic  cities  the  cult  of 
Aphrodite  and  Dionysos,  in  whose  train  came  Adonis,  Atys  and  other 
local  heroes,  assumed  an  importance  which  threw  all  other  divinities  into 
the  shade,  and  supplied  the  potter  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  not  only 
mythological  but  hieratic,  for  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
producing  hieratic  figures. 

Eros  appears  in  two  forms,  but  in  neither  case  as  a  god,  either  as  a 
winged  youth,  who  with  his  feminine   pendent  Nike  is  merely  a  member 

^  The  provenance  of  this  statuette  is  unknown,  but  both  clay  and  technique  point  to 
Asia  Minor  as  its  home. 
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of  Aphrodite's  train,  or  as  a  mischievous  boy  (Fig.  8),  that  cruel  Eros 
whose  pranks  the  Hellenistic  epigrammatists  bewailed  so  prettily.  In  this 
character  he  is  frequently  engaged  in  burning  a  butterfly  (Psyche),  but  the 
group  can  have  no  reference  to  the  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  which  is 
of  much  later  origin. 

The  statuettes  of  Myrina  are  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  variety 
of  their  types,  and  among  them  are  every  variety  of  floating  and  dancing 
figure  posed  with  wonderful  freedom  and  grace.  These  floating  figures 
mark  a  phase  of  Hellenistic  art  which  began  with  the  little  Erotes  of 
Tanagra,  and  inspired  a  charming  figure  of  a  dancing-girl  (Plate  VIL), 
which  though  found  in  Greece  is  more  closely  connected  with  Asiatic  than 
with  Greek  statuettes,  both  by  its  technique,  its  type  of  face,  and  its 
style.  A  certain  number  of  copies  of  famous  statues  are  found,  chiefly  of 
Aphrodite,  but  these  are  less  numerous  than  at  Smyrna,  where  the  potters 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  making  copies  of  bronze  statuettes,  which  were 
frequently  gilt  to  represent  metal,  just  as  at  the  same  period  the  vase 
maker  silvered  his  embossed  cups  and  bowls. 

The  figures  from  every-day  life  are  all  drawn  from  the  artisan  or 
actor  class,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  vividness  with  which  they  are 
modelled.  As  a  rule  these  figures  are  not  retouched  and  the  potter 
relied  rather  on  the  general  eflfectiveness  of  his  work  than  on  its 
technical  perfection  of  detail,  though  on  occasion  he  could  retouch  as 
cleverly  as  the  Tanagra  potter.  The  principal  features  of  his  style 
are  its  decorative  and  pictorial  character,  the  figures  are  rounder  and 
fuller,  their  features  softer,  their  attitudes  more  conscious  than  in  the 
Greek  work  of  the  preceding  age  (Fig.  19),  the  contrasts  between  the 
nude  forms  and  the  drapery  are  more  insisted  on,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  art  of  a  more  assertive  and  realistic  type. 

We  find  the  same  characteristics  in  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  terra- 
cottas, for  there  were  no  such  barriers  in  the  Hellenistic  world  as 
had  formerly  divided  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  individualism  had  died 
out,  and  had  given  place  to  a  monotonous  uniformity  of  thought,  of 
feeling  and  of  taste,  and  the  same  subjects,  mythological  and  genre, 
appealed  to  Italian  and  to  Asiatic  alike.  The  mythological  figures  are  all 
taken  from  the  Aphrodite  cycle,  copies  of  statues  of  the  goddess 
(Fig.    18),  graceful  winged   feminine    (Figs.   4  and   5)   and    masculine 
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types,  and  figures  of  a  boy-Eros  (Plate  VIII.).  The  genre  figures  are 
all  caricatures  and  drawn  from  the  same  class  of  subject ;  the  full 
type  of  face,  the  strong  contrast  between  nude  and  draped  forms, 
are  found  in  both   places. 

But  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  subjects  chosen  there  is 
a  certain  difference  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated  ;  the  winged 
figures  do  not  float,  they  stand,  or  rather  lean  against  a  pedestal, 
in  an  attitude  common  among  Tanagra  figures  which  borrowed  it 
from  Praxitelean  art.  This  attitude  necessitates  a  somewhat  different 
arrangement  of  drapery  :  instead  of  a  short  tunic  girdled  round  the 
waist  and  floating  in  the  air,  the  Italian  figures  are  swathed  in  a 
heavy  mantle,  which  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bare  but 
falls  in  massive  folds  to  the  ground  and  forms  a  base  for  the  figure, 
which  thus  assumes  a  more  statuesque  pose.  It  results  from  this 
that  while  the  Asiatic  types  are  the  more  dramatic  and  ornate  in 
character,  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  ones  are  more  simply  conceived  and 
so  approach  more  nearly  to  the  traditions  of  Hellenic  art.  How  far 
both  fall  short  of  them,  not  only  in  style  but  in  mere  technical  skill,  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  three  statuettes  from  Athens  (Plate  VI.), 
from  Myrina  (Fig.  19),  and  from  Canosa  (Fig.  18),  all  of  which 
are  reproductions  of  statues. 

The  nude  youth  crowned  with  flowers,  with  wine-cup  and  jug  in 
his  hands,  is  one  of  those  fifth-rcentury  conceptions  which  hover  on 
the  confines  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  world,  and  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  name  ;  but  whether  we  call  him  *^  The  Cup-Bearer  " 
or  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Banquet  "  (page  66),  the  name  can  add  little  to 
his  charm.  The  slender  figure  is  so  perfectly  balanced,  the  feet  sink 
so  naturally  into  the  little  clay  plinth,  the  still  undeveloped  body  is 
modelled  with  such  attention  to  anatomical  detail,  but  no  undue 
insistence  on  it,  the  watchful  attitude  of  the  willing  cup-bearer  is  so 
well  expressed,  that  we  seem  to  have  before  us  one  of  those  pro- 
plasmata  or  sculptor's  models  of  which  Pliny  speaks  as  commanding 
so  high  a  price.  The  technical  skill  displayed  in  firing  so  fragile 
a  figure  is  no  less  remarkable. 

With  it  the  Artemis  (Fig.  19)  from  Myrina  compares  but  poorly, 
for    the   potter   has   in   proverbial    phrase    "aimed   at   perfection   and 
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attained  mediocrity,"  and  though  the  figure  is  picturesque  its  general 
effect  is  clumsy  and  wanting  in  dignity,  for  he  has  been  more  anxious 
to  render  all  the  details  of  the  goddess'  equipment  and  to  put  her  into 
a  striking  attitude,  than  to  express  her  character,  and  therefore  his  figure 
is  not  the  Artemis  of  whom  Homer  sang  :  ^ — 

•♦  Great  Artemis,  whose  very  heart 
Is  on  her  arrows  set,  across  some  mount 
Her  path  pursues,  on  steep  Taygetus 
Or  Erimanthus  coursing,  where  in  bears 
And  swiftly  fleeing  deer  is  all  her  joy, — 
And  ever  in  her  train  the  rural  nymphs 
(Those  daughters  fair  of  aegis-bearing  Jove,) 
Disportive  play,  and  with  the  scene  elate 
Latona  too,  shows  gladness,  while  'bove  all 
By  a  whole  head  and  brow  she  towers  high 
Even  where  all  are  lovely,  instant  known." 

Translated  by   G.   Musgrave, 

but  the  Artemis  of  the  Hellenistic  epigrammatist :  ^ — 

"  I  am  great  Artemis,  and  worthy  of  the  name. 
My  sire  none  else  than  Jove,  these  looks  proclaim. 
Confess  such  maiden  vigour  here  is  found 
All  earth's  too  narrow  for  my  hunting-ground." 

Translated  by  J.   H.    Merivale. 

The  Aphrodite  from  Canosa  (Fig.  i8)  shows  better  workmanship, 
and  the  potter  has  cleverly  avoided  the  difficulty  of  balancing  an 
undraped  full-length  figure  by  adopting  a  crouching  position. 

The  nude  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  perhaps  the  most  famous  statue 
in  antiquity,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  statues  of  the  goddess  bathing, 
wringing  the  water  from  her  hair,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  a  Bithynian  sculptor,  Daidalos,  taking  the  idea  from  a  picture, 
represented  her  as  a  kneeling  bather.  The  type  is  known  to  us  by 
many  replicas,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  one  in  the  Louvre,  the 
so-called  "Venus  de  Vienne."  In  time  these  copies  degenerate  into 
mere   toilet   scenes    from   every-day    life,    but    our   statuette    is  distin- 

1  Odys,  vi.    102. 

^  'Os  trpiiret  'Aprc/Ai?  ct/i'*  cv  8'  "ApTc/iiv  avros  6  ;(aAjico9 
fjLavv€L  Zrjvos,  kov\  mpov  Bvyarpa. 
T€K/JL(upov  TO  Opdcro^  ras  irapOtvov.     ^H  pet  k€V  €6iroi9> 
Ilacra  x^iov  oXiyov  rctSc  KwaycViov. — Ant  hoi,   PaL  xvi.    (App.  Plan)   158, 
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guished  from  these  by  its  absence  of  affectation,  and  by  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  head  and  expression.  It  is  these  qualities  which, 
though  the  bodily  forms  are  too  heavy  and  massive  for  grace,  and 
the  limbs  somewhat  disproportioned,  make  it  no  unworthy  picture  of 
the  goddess.^ 

"Thine  own  fair  form's  sweet  image  take 
Than  this  no  choicer  offering  can  I  make." 

Translated  by  J.   H.   Merivale. 

In  these  three  statuettes  we  have  a  resume  of  the  history  of 
Greek  art  during  the  last  four  hundred  years  of  the  Pagan  era,  of 
the  variations  of  style  and  taste  through  which  it  passed,  and  of  the 
phases  of  thought  which  dictated  them,  but  a  study  of  the  statuettes 
shows  that  they  have  a  human  interest  as  well  as  an  artistic  one, 
and  as  human  documents  they  have  much  to  tell  about  the  manners, 
customs  and  beliefs  of  classical   Greece. 

^   2ot  fiop<l>rj^  dviOrfKa  refj^  irepLKoXXki  ayaX/xa, 
KvTTpt,  TC^s  fiop<f>rj^  <f>€fyr€pov  ovSev  €;(a)v. 

LuciAN,  ^nthoL  Pal.  xvi.  (App.  Plan)  164. 


CHAPTER  V 

GENRE  STATUETTES  OF  FEMININE  TYPE 

"  Not  such  your  burden,  happy  youths,  as  ours — 

Poor  women  children,  nurtured  daintily — 

For  ye  have  comrades  when  ill  fortune  lours, 

To  hearten  you  with  talk  and  company  ; 
And  ye  have  games  for  solace,  and  may  roam 

Along  the  streets,  and  see  the  painters'  shows; 
While  woe  betide  us  if  we  stir  from  home — 

And  there  our  thoughts  are  dull  enough,  God   knows!" 

Translated  by  William  M.   Harding. 

'Ht^cots  ovK  ioTL  Tocros  wovo^  OTnTocos  17/Atv 

Tais  arakoil/vxoi^  ^XP^^  OrjkvrtftaL^. 

Tot?  /JL€V  yap  irapiaaiv  6fn^\LK€^y  oTs  ra  fiepifjLvrj^ 

^yca  fivOtvvTcu  ff^OeyixaTi.  OapcaXiia, 

Tralyvid  r   afi<f>L€7rova-L  Traprjyopa  koI  Kar    dyvta? 

vXa^ovrai  ypa^iScDV  )(p(aiJLa(n  p€fiP6p.€voi. 

•fiplv  8'  ov8c  <fido^  Xtv&fTtLV  ^€/xi9,  oAAa  /AcXoi^pois 

KpvTTToiJitOa,  ^o<f>€paL^  <f>povTia'L  rrfKofitvai. 

Agathias  Scholasticus,  jinthoL  PaL  v.  297. 

To  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  the  interest  in  any  colIecticMi 
of  Greek  statuettes  centres  in  the  dainty  little  ladies  from  Tanagra  whose 
acquaintance  a  delighted  world  made  for  the  first  time  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  they  revealed  to  us  a  phase  of  Greek  art  whose  existence 
we  were  far  from  suspecting.  Since  then  their  popularity  has  never 
decreased,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  so  human  in 
their  dainty  prettiness  that  we  realize  at  once  that  their  type  of  beauty 
is  not  the  ideal  one  of  the  sculptor,  but  the  real  one  of  every-day  life. 
True,  the  modelling  is  sometimes  sketchy,  but  the  sketchiness  is  that  of 
a  Japanese  drawing,  not  the  omission  of  anything  important,  but  the 
suppression  of  the  unimportant ;  for  instance,  the  most  interesting  part 

44 
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of  the  human  body  is  the  face,  and  the  heads  of  these  statuettes  are 
treated  in  a  spirit  of  delicate  and  refined  realism  which  is  only  enhanced 
by  the  less  detailed  execution  of  the  other  parts  of  the  figure.  In  this 
realism  lies  the  secret  of  their  charm  ;  we  see  the  Greek  woman  of  the 
upper  classes,  we  learn  how  she  dressed,  the  shape,  colour  and  fashion  of 
her  different  garments,  and  how  coquettishly  and  with  what  infinite 
variety  she  arranged  a  costume  which,  in  itself,  is  extremely  simple,  and 
whose  elements  never  varied  ;  and  we  also  learn  how  she  amused  herself 
Such  details  are  all  the  more  interesting  because  classical  authors  tell  us 
so  little  about  her  daily  life,  and  the  general  impression  is  that  we  know 
nothing  of  it,  because  she  spent  her  days  in  the  seclusion  of  which 
Agathias'  epigram  (quoted  above)  gives  us  so  vivid  a  picture.  But  why 
do  more  than  half  the  Tanagra  ladies  wear  hat  and  shawl  if  "  they 
were  not  allowed  to  breathe  the  outer  air,  and  brooding  on  their  own 
dull  thoughts,  must  stay  within  "  ? 

The  status  of  women  in  Greece  varied  from  century  to  century  and 
from  district  to  district,  just  as  it  has  done  in  other  lands.  Homer  and 
-^schylus  probably  drew  their  heroines  from  life,  and  neither  suggests 
that  they  lived  in  Oriental  seclusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  both  represent 
them  as  having  a  dignified  position  in  the  household  and  conversing 
freely  with  such  strangers  as  came  to  their  husband's  or  father's  house, 
but  after  the  Persian  wars  (^.c.  490),  and  possibly  even  before,  when 
there  was  a  great  influx  of  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  Eastern  ideas 
as  to  the  propriety  of  secluding  women  seem  to  have  crept  in,  especially 
in  Athens.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  even  there  the  restraining 
power  was  public  opinion,  not  physical  force. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  impressions  of  Greek  life  and 
custom  are  mainly  derived  from  one  epoch  in  the  history  of  one  state, 
the  sixty  years  in  the  history  of  Athens  which  has  been  aptly  named 
her  "Imperial  period"  (b.c.  470-410).  Athens  was  then  the  centre 
of  the  world,  her  streets  were  thronged  with  a  motley  crowd  of  Greek 
and  foreign  sailors  and  traders,  and  an  Athenian  gentleman  may  have 
been  well  justified  in  thinking  that  his  woman-kind  were  better  at  home, 
except  when  they  were  taking  part  in  religious  processions  and  cere- 
monies, where  custom  protected  them  from  insult.  These  functions 
aflForded  a  fair  number  of  outings,  but  they  gave  no  opportunity  of 
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meeting  the  other  sex,  for  a  Greek  lady  was  entirely  restricted  to  the 
society  of  her  own  or  her  husband's  immediate  male  relations,  and  fcr  a 
male  friend,  however  intimate,  to  enter  a  house  when  the  master  of  it 
was  absent,  would  have  been  considered  a  wanton  insult. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  remarks  of  Athenian  authors 
only  refer  to  the  women  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes,  and  to  dwellers 
in  towns.  Prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  most  wealthy  Athenian 
families  lived  on  their  estates  in  Attica,  and  only  came  into  Athens  when 
their  presence  was  required  there.  Xenophon,  in  his  treatise,  7k 
Householder^  mentions  amongst  the  advantages  of  a  country  life,  "  that 
it  is  so  much  more  pleasant  for  the  wife  ;  '*  and  Demosthenes  draws  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  excellent  relations  which  had  formerly  existed 
between  the  mothers  of  two  litigants,  when  they  used  to  meet  in  the 
evening,  and  sit  spinning  and  chatting  in  the  fields,  "  as  they  naturally 
would,  being  neighbours  in  the  country,  and  their  husbands  good 
friends."  ^ 

The  object  of  quoting  these  passages  from  Athenian  authors  is  to 
show  that  by  using  the  terracotta  statuettes  as  the  basis  of  this  account 
of  a  Greek  lady's  life  and  habits,  a  truer  general  view  of  the  subject  can 
be  obtained  than  by  emphasizing  the  peculiar  local  conditions  of  life  at 
Athens,  which  was  undoubtedly  more  restricted,  though  rather  in  the 
direction  of  separation  from  the  man*s  life  than  in  entire  seclusion  at 
home.  At  the  close  of  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Pericles 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  at  Athens  in  honour  of  the  slain,  in  which 
occurs  this  passage  addressed  to  their  widows  : — "  Your  greatest  glory 
is  not  to  fall  short  of  the  standard  set  up  for  your  sex,  and  she  is  best, 
whose  name  is  least  spoken  of  among  men,  either  for  praise  or  for 
blame."  ^  This  would  certainly  have  missed  its  effect  had  the  widows 
not  been  present  to  hear  it  ;  undoubtedly  they  were,  in  a  place  apart^ 
and  that  represents  the  Athenian,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  Greek  view 
of  what  was  becoming  in  a  woman,  to  live  modestly  and  discreetly  in  the 
background  of  a  man's  material  life,  a  faithful  guardian  of  his  house  and 
gear,  leaving  him  free  to  seek  abroad  among  his  own  sex  the  companion- 
ship and  mental  stimulus  which  she  could  not  give. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  the  present  day,  the  life  of  a  Greek  woman 

1  Demosthenes  contra  Kalliclen,  23.  ^  Thucyd.  ii.  45,  2. 
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was  dull  and  monotonous,  but  we  should  pass  the  same  verdict  on  an 
English  country  gentlewoman's  life  a  hundred  years  ago — a  round  of 
household  cares  and  duties,  broken  only  by  domestic  anniversaries  and 
religious  ceremonies. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  women  was  the  preparation 
of  the  clothing  of  the  household,  no  light  matter  when  every  web 
of  cloth  had  to  be  carded,  spun,  and  woven  at  home.  Theocritus^ 
sang  the 

"  Blithely  whirling  distaff,  azure-eyed  Athene's  gift 
To  the  sex,  the  aim  and  object  of  whose  life  is  household  thrift." 

Translated  by  Calverley. 

and  though  one  poet  hurled  an  angry  epigram  at  "  wool  which  makes 
women  grow  old "  a  Greek  lady  was  proud  of  her  skill  in  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  claimed  for  herself  the  lines  in  which  Theocritus 
sang  of  Helen, 2 

"  And  who  into  the  basket  e'er 
The  yarn  so  deftly  drew ; 
Or  through  the  mazes  of  the  web 

So  well  the  shuttle  threw. 
And  severed  from  the  framework 
As  closely  woven  a  warp. 
As  Helen,  Helen  in  whose  eyes  the  loves  for  ever  play  " 

Translated  by  Calverley. 

Spinning,  weaving  and  embroidery  were  the  most  important  items 
of  a  Greek  girl's  education,  which  was  conducted  entirely  at  home, 
and  therefore  restricted  to  such  accomplishments  as  her  mother  could 
teach  her,  music,  singing  and  probably  a  little  reading  and  writing  ; 
the  most  important  thing,  in  Xenophon's  words,^  being  "  that  she  should 
be  brought  up  to  see  and  hear  as  little  and  ask  as  few  questions  as 
possible."     Her   marriage,  which   took   place   at    about   fifteen,    was  a 

^  VXavKos^  o)  ffitXipid*   dAaKara,   hlopov  *AOavda^ 
ywaiiCvf  voos  oi/cox^cXtas  alaiv  c7ra^oXos> — Theoc.   Id,  xxviii.    I,  2, 

^  ovT€  Tis  is  ToXapcD?  TTtti'urSeTat  cpya   rouLvra 
ovT    €vl  SaiSaXiia  7rvKLViaT€pov  arpiov  to"Ta> 

K€pKi8i  (TVfiirXi^aa'a  pxiKptsiV  trap!   iK  iceXcovrcDV 

•  ••••••  ■ 

WS    'EXo'tt,    Ttt?    TTCIKTCS    €ir'     6p.pAX(TlV    lp,€pOt    hrTL. 

Theocritus,  Epithalamtum  of  Helen^  31 — 37. 
3  Xenophon,   (Economicusy  vii.   5 — 7. 
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matter  of  arrangement  between  the  relations  on  either  side,  and  the 
shy,  frightened  demeanour  of  a  young  wife  is  well  described  by  an 
Athenian  husband,  who  told  Socrates  that  when  his  young  wife  was 
"sufficiently  tamed^^  he  began  to  ask  her  questions,  and  to  teach  her 
how  to  manage  the  household,  because  all  she  knew  when  she  came 
to  him, — and  it  was  all  he  could  expect — was  how  to  take  wool  and 
make  a  dress,  and  how  to  apportion  the  daily  spinning  tasks  to  the 
handmaidens,  as  she  had  seen  it  done  in  her  mother's  house. 
Xenophon  is  of  course  referring  to  life  at  Athens  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  we  gain  some  details  as  to  provincial  life  from  one 
Dicsearchus,^  a  Greek  dilettante  whose  notes  of  a  tour  through 
Attica  and  Boeotia  in  the  third  century  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
stayed  at  Tanagra,  where  he  found  much  wealth  but  little  display  ;  he 
praises  the  uprightness  and  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  which  made 
it  the  pleasantest  place  in  Boeotia  for  a  stranger  to  stay  in,  though  at 
first  it  looked  a  mere  heap  of  lime-washed  houses.  He  passed  by 
Platsea  where  the  inhabitants  lived  on  the  memory  of  "  the  brave  days 
of  old,"  thence  through  well-watered  plains  to  Thebes,  a  charming 
place  for  a  summer  residence,  even  though  it  was  hot,  because  the 
gardens  were  the  loveliest  in  Greece.  The  Theban  men  had  every 
vice,  but  the  women  !  there  was  nothing  Boeotian  about  them,  nay  ! 
they  were  like  the  women  of  Sikyon,  so  gentle  and  pleasant  were 
their  voices.  "  Their  height,  beauty  and  graceful  carriage  makes 
them  the  fairest  and  most  elegant  women  in  all  Greece."  Then  he 
notes  some  details  of  their  dress.  "Their  method  of  wearing  the 
shawl  over  the  head  is  such  that  only  the  eyes  show,  the  rest  of  the 
face  is  veiled  ;  this  shawl  is  always  white.  Their  hair  is  auburn  and  they 
wear  it  twisted  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  local  name  of 
this  coiffure  is  lampadion  (the  torch).  Their  shoes  are  thin,  cut  low,  red 
in  colour,  and  so  neatly  fitted  to  the  foot  that  it  looks  almost  bare.'* 

On  the  whole  of  this  passage  the  statuettes  form  a  most  interest- 
ing commentary;  we  see  the  tall,  graceful  Theban  lady  with  her  shawl 
thrown  over  her  head  (Fig.  17)  and  draped  closely  round  her  in 
elegant  folds,  gracious  and  pleasant  in  looks,  sometimes  with, 
sometimes  without,  a  hat  (Fig.  20)  to  protect  her  from  the  scorching 

^   Dicxarchi,  Descrlptio  Gnecia,   8 — 22. 
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rays  of  the  sun,  often  bearing  a  fan  with  the  same  object.  Until 
the  discovery  of  the  statuettes  we  were  far  from  suspecting  how 
important  an  adjunct  a  fan  was  to  the  toilette  of  a  Greek  lady, 
nor  did  we  know  the  fashion  and  shape  of  the  big  straw  hat  (tholia) 
which  Praxinoe  wore  when  she  and  Gorgo  went  to  see  the  Adonis 
play  at  Alexandria  (page  50). 

In  the  same  way  the  statuettes  show  us  that  the  ordinary  house  dress 
was  a  long  tunic  (Fig.  21),  with  or  without  sleeves,  girdled  under  the 
arms,  and  reaching  to  the  feet  ;  this  garment  was  usually  white,  but  was 
often  decorated  with  coloured  borders  and  embroideries.  Such  a  costume 
was,  however,  only  suited  for  indoor  wear,  and  on  occasions  of  ceremony 
a  shawl  was  added,  even  indoors.  Of  this  we  have  a  charming  example 
in  a  standing  figure  with  a  wreath  in  her  hair,  who  is  draped  in  a  large 
square  shawl  of  a  blue  tint  (Fig.  31).  This  shawl  was  de  rigueur 
when  a  Greek  lady  walked  abroad,  and  we  see  in  how  many  and  how 
varied  ways  it  could  be  worn  (Plate  I.).  According  to  Dicaearchus,  it 
was  always  white,  but  as  a  rule,  those  of  the  statuettes  are  pink  or  blue. 
Another  difference  is  in  the  shoes,  which  are  of  untanned  leather  with  a 
red  sole,  and  probably,  though  we  do  not  see  them,  high  red  heels.  The 
Theban  "lampadion"  coiffure  frequently  occurs  {Ibid.)y  and  so  does  a 
variation  of  it  in  which  the  knot  is  supported  by  a  shaped  band  fastened 
over  the  forehead  (Plate  VIII.). 

Occasionally,  but  only  occasionally,  we  find  a  statuette  which  seems 
to  possess  a  definite  personality,  and  to  aim  at  representing  not  any  lady, 
but  some  particular  lady,  and  such  is  the  dignified  matron  (Fig.  22) 
seated  on  a  rock  in  one  of  those  shady  Theban  gardens  of  which 
Dicaearchus  spoke.  Her  gala  costume,  no  less  than  her  beauty,  remind 
us  of  the  beautiful  Boeotian  poetess  Corinna,  who  five  times  won  a 
prize  from  Pindar,  and  who  boasted  that  by  her  sweet-toned  songs  she 
had  brought  great  honour  to  Tanagra's  white-robed  dames,  though 
current  gossip  ascribed  her  victory  not  to  her  poetry,  but  to  her  beauty  ! 
In  one  hand  she  poises  an  apple,  the  lover's  token. ^ 

Se^a/xevrf  rrj^  (T^s  TrapOevirj^  fierdSos' 

€t  8    op  ,  o  fiTj  yiyvoLTo,  vo€?9,  tovt'  avTO   XaPoikra 

(TKiif/ai  rrjv  &pT)v  ws  oXtyo^oi/tos. 

Plato,  Bergk  op.  cit.  619. 

£ 
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"  I  throw  an  apple  at  my  fair, 

And  if  she  love  me,  love  me  truly. 
She'll  guess  aright  the  hidden  prayer. 

Accept  it,  and  reward  me  duly. 
But  if— oh  !  let  it  not  be  spoken, 

She  have  no  mind  to  be  persuaded. 
Still  let  her  take  the  lover's  token 

And  think  how  soon  it  will  be  faded." 

Translated  by  J.  H.   Merivale. 

Charming  and  valuable  as  the  statuettes  are  which  deal  with  the  outer 
aspect  of  a  woman's  life,  they  are  still  more  interesting  when  they  take 
us  into  the  women's  apartments  and  open  for  us  what  otherwise  would  be 
a  sealed  book.  We  see  the  little  girl  dressed  in  her  best,  seated  on  a 
square  stool  (Fig.  23),  quivering  all  over  with  suppressed  excitement  at 
the  prospect  of  some  outing,  perhaps  the  yearly  fair,  when  toys  of  all 
kinds  were  given  to  the  children.  An  older  maiden  strolls  in  the 
garden  talking  to  the  pet  bird  cooing  on  her  shoulder  (Fig.  21).  Birds 
are  not  infrequent  accessories  of  the  Tanagra  figures,  whether  boys  or 
girls,  youths  or  maidens,  and  the  figure  serves  to  illustrate  that  fondness 
for  pets  to  which  Greek  epigrams  so  often  allude. 

Another  phase  of  life,  the  interchange  of  visits  between  neighbours, 
is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  group  of  two  ladies  seated 
on  a  sofa  (Fig.  27),  enjoying  a  good  gossip  ;  it  is  the  plastic  representa- 
tion of  the  opening  scene  between  "  Gorgo "  and  "  Praxinoe  *  of  the 
AdoniazuSit  of  Theocritus.^ 

Praxinoe.  Dear  Gorgo !  you  are  quite  a  stranger ;  I'd  almost  given  you  up.  Sit 
down ! 

Gorgo.  I  hardly  thought  to  get  here  alive ;  such  a  crush  !  all  sorts  and  conditions  or 
men,  and  what  a  distance  away  you  do  live  now ! 

P.  Oh,  well  1  that  tyrant  of  mine  took  this  hovel,  I  can't  call  it  a  house,  at  the 
back  of  beyond,  to  keep  us  apart — it's  just  like  him  !     Tiresome  i)est ! 

G.  My  dear!  don't  talk  like  that  about  your  husband  before  the  child.  L,ook! 
how  he's  staring !  Never  mind,  Zopyrion,  my  pet,  mama's  not  talking  about  dada ! 
Good  gracious !  he  understands  !     Dear  Dada  ! 

P.  "Dear  dada"  had  some  marketing  to  do  the  other  day,  soda  and  rouge  to  get, 
and  if  you  believe  me  he  brought  home  salt ! 

and  so  on,  the  gossip  being  only  cut  short  by  the  necessity  of  Gorgo's 
putting  on  her  shawl  and  hat  to  go  and  see  the  Adonis  show  in 
Alexandria. 

^   Adonlazusity    i — 16. 
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The  koroplastae  did  not  neglect  that  most  important  of  persons  in  a 
Greek  household,  the  nurse,  though  being  a  slave  they  usually  treat  her 
in  a  spirit  of  caricature  (Fig.  24).  Greek  writers  are  loud  in  condemnation 
of  the  custom  of  entrusting  the  care  of  a  free-born  Greek  to  a  barbarian 
who  could  not  even  speak  properly,  but  in  spite  of  their  protests 
Thracian  nurses  were  in  great  demand,  and  the  memory  of  one  of  these, 
Cleita,  has  been  preserved  to  us,  by  her  grateful  charge.^ 

"  To  Cleita. 

The  child  Medeius  to  his  Thracian  nurre 

This  stone,  inscribed  *  To  Cleita,'  raised  in  mid  high  way. 

Her  modest  virtues  oft  shall  men  rehearse, 

Who  doubts  it?     Is  not  *  Cleita's  worth'  a  proverb  to  this  day?" 

Translated  by  Calverley. 

The  tie  which  bound  nurse  and  nursling  was  a  very  close  one,  and  in 
one  of  Demosthenes'  orations  ^  the  plaintiff  explains  that  after  long  and 
faithful  service  his  nurse  was  set  free  and  married.  Long. years  after- 
wards her  husband  died,  and  she  being  alone  and  friendless,  turned  for 
help  to  her  foster  son,  now  a  married  man  with  children,  and  "  of  course 
I  took  her  in,  I  could  not  see  my  nurse  or  my  pedagogue  in  want.''  ^ 

The  Boeotian  artist  treats  the  nurse  in  a  spirit  of  caricature,  but  his 
attitude  to  the  mother  is  quite  different,  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
statuettes  (Fig.  25)  in  the  collection  shows  us  a  graceful  young  mother 
in  her  high-backed  chair  singing  her  baby  to  sleep,  perhaps  with  the 
cradle-song,  which  the  Greek  poet,  Simonides,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Danae.^ 

"  Sleep  on,  my  babe,  I  bid  thee  sleep, 
And  sleep,  thou  raging  sea; 
And  sleep,  ye  countless  cruel  griefs 

Of  miserable  me." — Translated  by  W.   Hay. 

The  statuettes  which  illustrate  this  account  of  a  Greek  woman's  life 

^    *0    fXiKKOS    TO    h      €T€V$€    T^    ®p€lCr(T(l. 

Mi/Scios  TO  fJLvafi    iirl  toi  68<3,  KrpreYpaij/e  KXctVas. 

€^€1  ray  \dpiv  a  yuva  dvrl  rrjvwv 

S}V  Tov  Kiopov  iOpeij/e,  rl  fiav ;  crt  ^rj(rLfJia  KoXcirai. 

Theoc.  £pig.  xviii. 

2  Dem,  contra  Everg  et  Mneslby   55,   56. 

^  KeXofiai  S'   cvSc  fipiffios,  cvScVo)  8c  ttovtos 

€v8er<i)  8'  aifjLOTov  KttKoV. — Simonides,  Bergk,  op.  cit.   1131. 
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and  habits  do  not  come   only  from  Tanagra ;  some,  and  those  not  the 
least  beautiful,  are  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  though  all  are  of  the  type 
which  we  associate  with  the   name.     It    is  noteworthy  that  when  the 
importers  did   not  merely  content  themselves  with  a  rough  reproduction 
of  the  graceful  figures,  their  renderings  of  them  have  j  ust  the  touch  of 
character  which  the  Tanagra  statuettes  lack.     A  comparison  of  the  two 
standing  figures  from  Corinth  (Plate  I.)  and  from  Eretria  (Fig.  17)  with 
another    (Fig.    20)    from   Tanagra   shows   the   precise   nature    of  this 
difference.     Both  figures  are  characterized  by  less  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship and  by  greater  breadth  of  treatment  than  their  model  ;  this  shows 
in  the  firmer  pose,  the  attitude  of  the  head,  the  arrangement  of  the 
drapery,  while  the  Corinthian  potter  has  substituted  for  the  usual  thin, 
rectangular  plinth,  a  high  one  of  columnar  form  which  adds  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  figure,  though  it  detracts  somewhat  from  its  poetry. 
Just  the  same  difFerence  is  shown  in  the  group  of  two  ladies  talking 
together  (Fig.   27).     It  is  from  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor,  and  obviously 
inspired  by  Tanagra  types,  but  we  are  immediately  impressed  with  the 
reality  of  the  scene  ;  whatever  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  the  talkers 
are   engrossed  in  it,  and  the  group  gains  immensely  in   value  by  the 
addition  of  this  touch  of  realism.     The  Tanagra  potter  was,  however, 
particularly  happy  in  his  rendering  of  figures  or  scenes  in  which  gentle 
grace  predominates,  and  one  of  his  most  attractive  groups  is  that  of  the 
mother  and  child  which  has  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  mediaeval  Madonna 
(Fig.  25),  but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  with  the  growing 
taste  for  realism  in  art,  his  dainty  productions  ceased  to  please  and  had 
to  give  way  to  a  coarser  and  more  human  type  of  figure. 
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"  The  first  of  mortal  joys  is  health, 
Next  beauty ;  and  the  third  is  wealth, 
The  fourth,  all  youth's  delights  to  prove, 

With  those  we  love." — Translated  by  J.  H.  Merivale. 

VytaiVctv  fJLfV  apujTov  avSpl  Ovarta, 

S€VT€pov  8c  <f>vav  KoXov  y€vi(T$ai, 

TO  rpCrov  hk  TrXoirrctv  d8dA.(os 

icai  TO  rirapTov  riPav  fiera  tQ)v  ^iXwv. 

Bergk  op,  cit,  1289. 

The  Greek  passion  for  beauty  of  form  led  to  a  cultus  of  youthful 
physical  beauty  and  of  its  fortunate  possessors  ;  the  beauty  of  youth, 
the  deformity  of  age,  is  the  frequent  theme  of  the  Greek  poets  ;  the 
pitifulness  of  growing  old,  of  losing  the  vigour  and  freshness  of 
youth,  the  horror  and  disgrace  of  physical  decay,  impressed  the  Greek 
imagination.^ 

"  The  fruit  of  youth  remains 
Brief  as  the  sunshine  scattered  o'er  the  plains. 
And  when  these  shining  hours  have  fled  away, 
To  die  were  better  than  to  breathe  the  day." — Translated  by  F.  Elton. 

The  sentiment  was  no  late  importation  into  Greek  literature,  it 
finds  voice  even  in  Homer,^  and  the  crowning  argument  used  by 
Tyrtaeus  to  incite  the  Spartan  youth  to  prowess  in  war,  is  the  cruelty 

^  fiLVwOa  8c  yiyvcrat  rj^rji: 

Kopiro^,  o<rov,  r    cttI  yrjv  KiBvarai  rj€\Lo^, 
avrap  iinjv  8^  tovto  tcXos  irapafieLij/aTai  wpvjs 
avTiKa  TeOvdfjLevai  piXriov  r}  /St'oro?. 

MiMNERMUS,  Frag.  2  ;  Bergk  op.  at,  409. 
2  I  Had  J  xxii.  71^ 
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of  allowing  an  elder  man  to  suffer  death  in  battle,  a  death  which 
would  reveal  the  deformities  of  age,  but  which  could  only  bring  fresh 
glory  to  the  beauty  of  youth. ^ 

**  Leave  not  our  sires  to  stem  the  unequal  fight, 
Whose  limbs  are  nerved  no  more  by  buoyant  might. 
Nor  lagging  backward,  let  the  younger  breast 
Allow  the  man  of  age   (a  sight  unblessed), 
To  welter  in  the  combat's  foremost  thrust, 
His  hoary  head  dishevelled  in  the  dust  - 
And  venerable  bosom  bleeding  bare : 
But  youth's  fair  form,  though  fall'n,  is  ever  fair. 
And  beautiful  in  death  the  youth  appears, 
The  hero  youth  who  dies  in  blooming  years." 

Translated  by  T.  Campbell. 

This  idea  is  so  characteristically  Greek,  so  interwoven  vsrith  the 
fibre  of  Greek  life  and  thought,  that  it  would  be  strange  if  the  potter 
had  not  given  expression  to  it.  Every  collection  of  Tanagra  figures 
contains  a  certain  number  of  male  types,  and  these  almost  without 
exception  represent  youths  under  twenty  ;  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  we 
find  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  middle  age,  while  old  age  is  usually 
treated  in  a  spirit  of  caricature,  with  special  reference  to  its  loss 
of  figure,  hair  and  teeth. 

Here  again  the  statuettes  afford  valuable  evidence  of  contemporary 
Greek  taste  and  thought,  and  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
statements  of  classical  authors  about  the  education  and  training  of  the 
Greek  boy. 

This  was  conducted  on  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
on  which  his  sister  was  brought  up,  she  entirely  at  home,  he  entirely 
away  from  it.  This  absence  of  family  life  is  the  weak  point  in  the 
Greek   social    system  ;    a    boy    was  removed    from    his    mother's    care 

1  ro\yi  8c  TraXoLLoripov^  mv  ovkctl  yovvar    lka.<f>fHL, 
fjLTj  KaToA-ctTTovTC?  ^€vy€T€,  Tovs  ycpatous* 
al(r)(pov  yap  hrj  tovto  /actol  Trpo/xd^^ourL  TTcaovra 
K€L(r6aL  TTpQcrSf.  viiav  avhpa  waXaioT^pov 

■^Sc    Xf.VKOV    €)(OVTa    KOLprf    TToXtOV    T€    y€V€LOV 

Ovfjiov  airoirviLovT    dX.KLp.ov  iv  kovlyj 

ai(T)(pa  ray    6<f>6a\p.OL^  Koi  vc/acot/tov  iSelv 

Koi  xpoa  yvpvuyOevra'  vioiai  8c  iravr*  €irioLK€V 

6<t>p    iparrjs  v/^rj^  dyXaov  avOos  €Xj[J' — TvRTvtus,  Bergk  oJ>.  cU.  398. 
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when  'he  was  about  seven,  his  father's  day  was  passed  almost  entirely 
away  from  home,  and  tenderly  attached  to  their  children  as  the  Greeks 
were,  this  tenderness  did  not  lead  them  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  a  child's  upbringing,  in  which  the  parents  had  little  share,  for  a 
father  who  had  engaged  an  efficient  attendant  and  competent  in- 
structors for  his  son  had  done  all  that  the  most  exacting  theorist 
could  require. 

The  cause  of  this  curiously  detached  attitude  lies  in  the  radical 
diffi^rence  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  conception  of  the 
objects  of  education.  In  our  view  education  is  directed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  who  belongs  to  himself,  but  the  ancients 
sought  the  advantage  of  the  State,  to  whom  a  man  belonged. 

This  theory  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  oblige  the 
State  to  undertake  the  whole  of  a  boy's  education,  but  save  in  Sparta, 
it  contented  itself  with  providing  him  with  two  years'  military  train- 
ing at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  left  his  previous  studies  to  private 
enterprise. 

A  Greek  lad's  education  therefore  fell  into  two  parts  :  the  first 
from  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  second,  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 
During  this  latter  period  it  is  easy  to  follow  his  life,  but  not  so  easy 
to  discover  how  he  spent  the  preceding  eleven  years  in  acquiring  the 
very  slender  amount  of  knowledge  which  constituted  a  liberal  education 
in  a  world  which  had  not  much  past  of  its  own,  and  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  the  past  of  "  barbarian "  nations. 

Until  he  was  seven  a  boy  remained  in  the  charge  of  his  mother 
and  nurse,  but  about  that  age  he  passed  into  the  care  of  an  elderly 
male  slave,  called  a  pedagogue,  who  had  no  literary  duties,  but  whose 
function  it  was  to  attend  him  to  and  from  school,  and  to  teach  him 
the  ordinary  rules  of  good  behaviour — "  not  to  sit  with  his  feet  crossed, 
nor  to  lean  his  chin  on  his  hand  ;  not  to  stare  about  him  in  the 
streets,  but  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  modestly  on  the  ground  ;  how  to 
wear  the  big  cloak  which  was  his  outdoor  dress  (Plate  IV.),  and 
how  to  eat  tidily,  taking  one  finger  to  relishes  and  sauce,  two  to 
bread  and  fish."  The  conventional  representation  of  a  pedagogue  is 
an   elderly   man,   with   bald    head,    long    beard    and  wrinkled    forehead 

(Fig.  Z(>)- 
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There  were  three  branches  of  learning — grammar,  music  and 
gymnastics ;  until  he  was  fourteen  a  boy  was  principally  concerned 
with  the  two  first-named,  but  at  fourteen  he  was  supposed  to  have 
finished  his  studies  in  "grammar/'  and  it  was  replaced  by  gymnastics, 
to  which  and  music,  he  chiefly  devoted  his  attention  during  the  last 
four  years  of  his  school  life. 

"  Grammar "  comprised  reading,  writing  and  a  little  elementary 
arithmetic.  After  three  years'  instruction  the  pupil  could  usually  begin 
to  read  the  poets  ;  his  acquaintance  with  their  works  was  not,  how- 
ever, postponed  until  he  could  read  them  for  himself.  The  great 
poets  supplied  the  religious  influence  in  Greek  life,  and  a  Greek  child 
learnt  by  heart  passages  from  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  an  English  child 
learns  passages  from  the  Bible.  These  were  committed  to  memory 
from  the  oral  instruction  of  the  teacher,  and  we  now  see  why  education 
proceeded  at  so  leisurely  a  pace  ;  there  were,  of  course,  no  home  lessons, 
for  there  were  no  school  books,  and  though  a  Greek  boy  had  not 
continuous  holidays,  there  were  a  suflScient  number  of  public  festiv^als 
to  seriously  interrupt  the  course  of  study,  for  during  these  the  schools 
were  closed,  and  it  is  recorded  as  characteristic  of  a  mean  man  that  he  did 
not  send  his  children  to  school  during  the  month  Anthesterion  because 
half  of  it  was  occupied  by  public  festivals,  and  he  thereby  saved  a 
whole  month's  school  fees  ! 

Besides  selections  from  the  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  a  Greek 
boy  had  to  learn  the  many  popular  songs,  hymns,  catches,  dirges  and 
choral  odes,  knowledge  of  which  constituted  a  liberal  education.  Few 
of  these  have  come  down  to  us,  except  in  quotation,  because  the  greater 
part  of  a  Greek  gentleman's  library  was  housed  in  his  head,  and  every- 
body knew  them  by  heart ;  one  of  the  finest,  the  "  Song  of  Harmodios 
and  Aristogeiton,"  ^  which  was  the  Athenian  National  Anthem  ("  FlI 
wreath  my  sword  in  a  myrtle  bough"),  is  well  known  in  translations 
to  English  readers. 

We  learn  from  a  terracotta  statuette  how  writing  was  taught 
(Fig.  26)  ;  the  teacher  traced  the  letters  on  the  wax-covered  surface 
of  a  wooden  tablet  and  guided  the  pupil's   hand  over  these  lines  until 

Ev  fJLvpTOv  Kka^l  TO  ^1^0^  <l>op-qcro). 

Calli STRATUS,  Flag.  1 1  ;   Bergk  ofi,  nt,  1291. 
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he  could  form  them  for  himself;  he  also  learnt  to  write  in  ink  with 
a  reed  on  papyrus,  and  as  papyrus  was  expensive,  these  school  exercises 
are  usually  written  on  the  back  of  some  other  document. 

Numbers  in  Greek  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
differentiated  by  accents,  a'  =  i,  but  a  =  looo,  and  the  Greek  boy 
learnt  enough  arithmetic  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but 
abstract  quantities  had  no  fascination  for  the  Greek  mind,  and  the 
followers  of  Pythagoras  who  devoted  much  time  to  their  study  were 
more  concerned  with  the  mystical  qualities  inherent  in  them  than  with 
their  uses  and  capabilities. 

The  Greeks  attached  more  importance  to  the  study  of  music  than 
to  any  other  branch  of  education.  Reading  and  writing  were  com- 
paratively late  innovations  which  old-fashioned  folk  viewed  with  some 
disfavour,  but  choral  singing  accompanied  every  public  festival :  ^ — 

"  Oh,  would  I  were  an  ivory  lyre  I 
A  lyre  of  burnished  ivory, 
That  in  the  Dionysian  choir 
Beauteous  boys  might  carry  me." 

Translated  by  J.   H.   Merivale. 

A  hymn  was  sung  at  every  banquet  before  the  symposion  began,  and 
catches,  glees,  and  songs  during  it.  Thus  Socrates,  to  put  an  end  to 
a  discussion  which  was  growing  heated,  says  :  '^ — "  Well  !  if  we  are  all  so 
eager  to  be  heard  at  once,  what  fitter  time  than  now  to  sing  a  song  in 
chorus,"  and  started  one,   perhaps  this  by  Hybrias  the  Cretan  ;  ^ — 

^  Ef^€  \vpa  KoXrf  yevoLfirjv  iketfMvrivr) 

Kol  ji€  KoXol  7rar3c9  <t>€poL€v  Atovvo'tov  €9  ^opov. 

Scholia^   19;  Bergk  op.  ctt.   1293.' 

2  Xen.,  Symp,   7,   i. 

^  *'Eo'Tt  fxoi  ttXovto?  /xeya?  8opi;  /cat  i(.<f>o^  Sir,  a . 

KoX  TO  kolKov  Xaia-rjiovy  wp6p\rj/xa  )(p(iyr6^' 
TOUTO)  yap  dp<i}y  tovtw  Oepi^ia^ 
TovTQ)  Trariio  rov  ahvv  dtvov  wir    d/ATrcXo)* 
TovTw  h^oTToras  fivotas  K€KX.rjfjLaL, 

Toi  8c  fiTj  toX/awvt'   €^€lv  Sopv  Kol  il^fio^  Str,  p, 

Kol  TO  KoXov  XaLcrrjlov  irpoftXrffia  ^payros* 

7ravT€s  yow  ireirrrfwre^  (d/t<^i) 

ifJiov  .   .   .   {'n-pos:)Kvv€vvTL  (/ic)  Sea-iroTav 

KOL  fi€yav  Pacnkrja  <f><ov€6vr€s- — Bergk  of.  cit,    1295. 
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*'  My  wealth's  a  burly  spear  and  brand, 
And  a  right  good  shield  of  hide  untanned 

Which  on  my  arm  I  buckle. 
With  these  I  plough,  I  reap,  I  sow. 
With  these  I  make  the  sweet  wine  flow, 
And  all  around  me  truckle. 

But  your  wights  that  take  no  pride  to  wield 
A  massy  spear  and  well-made  shield. 

Nor  joy  to  draw  the  sword. 
Oh !   I  bring  these  heartless,  hapless  drones 
Down  in  a  trice  on  their  marrow- bones. 

To  call  me  king  and  lord  !  " — Translated  by  T.  Campbell. 

Then  there  were  drinking  songs  :  ^ — 

**  To  be  bowed  with  grief  is  folly. 
Naught  is  gained  by  melancholy, 
Better  than  the  pain  of  thinking 
Is  to  steep  the  sense  in  drinking." 

Translated  by  J.   H.    Merivale. 

and  many  others,  each  with  its  own  traditional  air,  knowledge  of  which 
was  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  for  ignorance  showed 
lack  of  breeding. 

Music  included  proficiency  on  some  instrument,  usually  the  lyre  ;  at 
one  time  the  flute  was  in  fashion,  but,  besides  being  ungraceful,  it  was  a 
solo  instrument,  and,  as  such,  left  to  professional  artists,  the  gentleman's 
object  being  merely  to  accompany  himself  when  he  sang. 

The  amusements  of  a  Greek  boy  did  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  any  other  boy.  We  get  a  list  of  his  favourite  toys  from  a  dedicatory 
epigram,  which  show  that  boy  tastes  have  not  changed  much  in  two 
thousand  years.^ 

^   Ov  )^r}  KOLKOia-i  Ovfiov  iTrvrptTrqv 
TTpoKoij/ofitv  yap  ovSkv  d(rdfJL€voLy 
w  fivKxt,  ffApfiaKov  8'apto"Tov, 
olvov  €V€tKa/jt€Vot9  fJitOvaOrfv. 

Alca:us,  Bergk  o/>.  cit,  941   (Schol.  35). 


-  Evfl>Tjp.6v  Tot  cr<^atpav,  ivKpoTakov  tc  <I>iAo/cX^s 
*Ep/x€o;,  Tavrrjv,  irviivirfv  TrXaTtiyrjVy 
doTpayoXa?  ^'ats  ^dXX'  €ir€/A7;vaTo,  /cat  tov  IKiktov 
pofxpov,  Kovpoarvvrj^  iraiyvi',  av€Kpip4X(r€v, 

Leon  IDAS,  AnthoL    PaL   vi.   309. 
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"  To  Hermes,  this  fair  ball  of  pleasant  sound, 
This  boxen  rattle  full  of  lively  noise, 
These  maddening  bones,  this  top  well  spinning  round, 
Philocles  offers  here,  his  boyhood's  toys." 

Translated  by  Lord  Neaves. 

And  besides  these,  numbers  of  toys — ^jugs,  dolls  (Fig.  2),  cups,  carts, 
animals  (Plate  IV.  and  Fig.  i)  have  been  found  in  the  tombs,  and  one 
Athenian  father  mentions  that  he  bought  his  son  a  toy  cart  and  horse 
with  his  first  juror's  fee.  Two  of  our  statuettes  represent  boys  in 
holiday  trim,  the  one  wrapped  in  a  huge  mantle,  with  a  fillet  on  his 
head  (Plate  IV.),  waiting  to  take  part  in  some  festival,  the  other  with 
a  ball  in  one  hand,  and  a  bag  of  knuckle-bones  in  the  other  (Plate  IV.), 
just  oflF  to  play  with  a  comrade.  These  knuckle-bones  took  the  place  of 
our  marbles  in  the  favour  of  school-boys,  and  we  learn  that  one  Konnaros 
won  eighty  of  them  as  a  writing-prize  (see  page  5). 

At  about  fourteen  a  boy  began  his  gymnastic  training,  which  included 
running,  leaping,  hurling  the  quoit  and  throwing  the  javelin.  The 
gymnasia  in  which  the  boys  trained  were  private  ones,  under  private 
teachers,  the  public  ones  being  reserved  for  the  ephebi  and  the  older  men. 
At  all  the  great  games  there  were  contests  for  boys,  whose  victories 
-were  duly  honoured  in  song  by  Pindar  and  the  later  lyrists.  Among  the 
upper  classes  at  Athens  riding  was  a  favourite  amusement,  and  the  last 
four  years  of  the  boy's  school  life  was  spent  in  learning  the  arts  he  would 
have  to  practise  as  an  ephebe  ;  he  was  still,  however,  under  the  care  of 
his  pedagogue,  and  the  strictest  rules  were  laid  down  for  his  behaviour  ; 
the  market-place  and  the  law-courts  were  forbidden  ground  to  him  ;  he 
was  enjoined  not  to  dawdle  in  the  streets  on  his  way  home  from 
school,  to  observe  silence  in  the  presence  of  his  elders,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
cultivate  that  modest  and  shamefaced  reserve  which  was  the  crown  of 
virtuous  youth. 

At  eighteen  he  became  a  citizen,  and  entered  on  his  two  years'  military 
training.  He  doflFed  the  great  mantle  and  fillet,  his  boy  dress,  and 
assumed  the  traditional  dress  of  the  ephebe  class,  which  he  had  now 
entered,  the  chlamys,  or  short  cloak,  and  petasos,  or  sun-hat,  with 
which  the  statuettes  have  made  us  familiar  (Fig.  28).  This  was  a 
Thessalian  riding  costume,  and  adopted  by  all  Greek  states  as  a  fighting 
or  travelling  garb.     At   Athens   the   chlamys  worn  on   state   occasions 
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was   dark,  but  this  was  a  local    fashion,    mourning   for   the    last   king 
Kodros  of  blessed  memory,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  white  or  coloured. 

The  Athenian  ephebe  was  drilled  for  a  year  at  Athens,  then  armed 
publicly  with  lance  and  buckler  at  the  shrine  of  Agraulos,  where  he 
swore  ^  not  to  abandon  his  comrade  in  arms,  to  fight  for  hearth  and 
home  and  his  country's  gods,  to  obey  all  magistrates  and  to  respect  the 
belief  of  his  ancestors,  "  so  help  me  Aglauros,  Enyalios,  Ares,  Zeus, 
Thallo  Auxo  and  Hegemone."  His  second  year  was  spent  in  the 
frontier  guard  of  which  there  were  two  branches,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  at  its  expiration  he  was  free  from  further  service,  unless  war  broke 
out. 

In  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  an  ephebe  was  entirely  occupied 
with  physical  culture  ;  but  in  later  times  he  was  expected  to  continue  his 
other  studies,  and  a  Greek  writer  draws  the  following  picture  of  a  well- 
born youth's  day  ^  : — "  He  rises  early  from  his  unluxurious  bed,  w^ashes 
away  the  remains  of  sleep  from  his  eyelids  with  pure  water,  and  with  his 
classic  cloak  fastened  on  his  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  he  leaves  his  father's 
house  with  downcast  eyes,  looking  at  no  one  whom  he  meets.  He  is 
escorted  by  a  decorous  train  of  servants  and  pedagogues,  who  bear  after 
him  the  honourable  material  for  toil,  no  ivory  combs  to  smooth  his 
locks,  no  painted  pictures  of  beauteous  objects,  no  mirrors,  hut  in  their 
stead  writing-tablets,  volumes  which  enshrine  the  value  of  ancient  deeds, 
and,  if  he  is  going  to  his  music-master,  his  lyre.  When  his  mind  is 
satiated  with  lessons  diligently  learnt,  he  trains  his  body  by  liberal 
exercise  ;  in  peace  he  practises  the  arts  of  war,  casting  the  javelin,  and 
hurling  the  dart  with  steady  hand.  Then  come  the  sports  of  the 
palaestra,  and  under  the  sun's  fierce  rays  he  rolls  his  body  in  the  dust 
till  the  sweat  drops  from  it  in  the  struggle.  Next  a  brief  biath  and  a 
frugal  meal,  and  then  his  masters  come  again,  expounding  which  hero 
was  brave  and  which  prudent,  and  who  was  famed  for  justice,  who  for 
temperance.  Night  puts  an  end  to  toil,  and  recruited  by  needful  food, 
he  enjoys  the  sound  and  refreshing  slumber  which  is  the  reward  of 
hard  work." 

The  statuettes  show  us  this  model  youth  on  his  way  to  the  palaestra 
(Fig.    28),   strigil   and    oil-flask   in  hand.      It    must    not,  however,   be 

^  SroBitus,  Flonleg,  41,  N.    141.  2  Lucian,  Amor,  44,   45. 
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supposed  that  he  had  no  amusements  ;  of  these  cock-fighting  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  ;  another  statuette  shows  us  a  somewhat  older  youth 
(Fig.  29),  no  longer  wearing  his  working-dress,  but  draped  in  a  mantle  of 
ceremony,  with  a  woollen  fillet  wreathed  with  ivy  on  his  head,  on  his 
way  to  a  feast  with  his  pet  cock  under  his  arm.  In  addition  to  the 
amusements  of  private  life,  the  young  man,  as  the  flower  of  the  state,  and 
therefore  most  pleasing  to  the  gods,  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  festal 
processions,  embassies,  etc. 

A  Greek  usually  married  young,  but  that  made  little  diflference  in  his 
way  of  life,  for  "  for  a  man  t6  remain  indoors,  instead  of  devoting 
himself  to  outdoor  pursuits  is  a  thing  discreditable,"  and  an  Athenian 
gentleman  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
day  to  Socrates  :  ^ — 

"  Why  then,  my  habit  is  to  rise  early  when  I  may  still  expect  to 
find  at  home  this,  that,  or  the  other  friend  whom  I  may  wish  to  see. 
Then,  if  anything  has  to  be  done  in  town,  I  set  oflF  to  transact  the 
business  and  take  a  walk  ;  or  if  there  is  none,  my  groom  leads  my 
horse  on  to  the  farm.  I  follow,  and  so  make  the  country  road  my  walk, 
which  suits  me  as  well  or  better  than  pacing  up  and  down  the  colonnade. 
After  I  have  looked  round  the  farm  I  generally  mount  my  horse  and 
take  a  canter.  I  put  him  through  his  paces,  avoiding  neither  slopes, 
ditches,  nor  streams,  only  taking  care  not  to  lame  him.  That  done,  the 
groom  leads  him  home,  and  I  return  too,  partly  walking,  partly  running, 
and  when  1  get  home  I  have  a  bath  and  a  rub  down,  and  then  I  take  my 
midday  meal." 

This  was  rather  an  exceptional  way  of  life  for  a  townsman,  though 
it  must  fairly  represent  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman, 
of  whom  Fig.  30  gives  us  an  excellent  portrait,  a  burly,  rough-looking 
person  in  military  costume,  who  would  come  up  to  Archilochus'  idea  of 
what  a  soldier  should  be.^ 

1  Xen.   (Economicusy   11,   14 — 18. 

'^  Ov  ^tA.€(i>  jxtyav  aTparrjybv  ov8k  Sunr^irXiyfjievoVy 
ovSk  PocrTpxi\oi(TL  yavpov  ovS*  vTrcfupiy/M.ei'ov, 
dAAct  yxoi  (TfXLKpo^  TL^  €trj  Kol  TTCpi  Kvi^fia^  tSctv 
poLKO'if  do'<^aAi(i)9  l3€l3rjKU}^  iroo'O'i,  KapSirjs  ttAcos. 

Bergk  op,  cU.  698. 
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"  Boast  me  not  your  valiant  captain 

Strutting  fierce  with  measured  stride, 
Glorying  in  his  well-trimmed  beard  and 
Wavy  ringlet's  measured  pride. 

Mine  be  he  that's  short  of  stature, 

Firm  of  foot  with  curved  knee, 
Heart  of  oak  in  limb  and  feature. 

And  of  courage  bold  and  free." 

Translated  by  J.   H.   Merivale. 

Most  dwellers  in  towns  spent  the  morning  in  the  agora,  where  thev 
did  the  household  shopping,  and  in  the  law  courts,  where  a  good  deal  of 
time  was  taken  up  in  the  performance  of  civic  duties,  and  took  their 
exercise  in  the  colonnades. 

Afternoon  and  evening  were  the  hours  consecrated  to  social  inter- 
course ;  the  evening  meal  was  served  about  sunset,  and  after  it  the 
guests,  having  offered  three  libations,  sang  a  hymn  such  as  the 
following  :  ^ — 


"  Pray  we  or  not,  great  Jove,  do  thou  supply 
All  good  ;  all  harm,  e'en  to  our  prayers,  deny." 

Translated  by  Dr.  H.   Wellesley. 

as  a  prelude  to  the  symposion  or  drinking-feast,  at  which  they 
entertained  each  other  with  songs,  riddles  and  discussions.  On  very 
grand  occasions  the  assistance  of  professional  musicians  and  dancing-girls 
was  called  in.  A  statuette  shows  us  one  of  these  with  balls  in  her  hands 
(Plate  VII.),  "  and  with  these  in  her  hands  she  falls  to  dancing,  and  the 
while  she  dances  she  flings  them  into  the  air,  overhead  she  sends  them 
twirling,  judging  the  time  they  must  be  thrown  to  catch  them  as  they 
fall  in  perfect  time." 

Sometimes  a  symposion  was  a  mere  drinking  bout,  but  though  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  it  was  such  a  "  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul "  as  Plato  and  Xenophon  suggest,  its  attraction  lay  not  only  in  its 
opportunity  for  drinking,  it  was  a  means  of  social  intercourse.  A  Greek 
found  no  pleasure  complete  unless  "enjoyed  with  friends,"  and  his 
feeling  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  popular  refrain — 

^  Zcv  /BacriXiVf  to.  fikv  iaOka  kol  cvxofieyoi^  kol  avcvKTois 
ajjLfJLL  SiSoV  TOL  8c  Xvypa  kol  €V)(Ofi€Viji}v  air€pvKOi^. 

^nthoL   Pal.  X.    1 08 
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A  Dancing  Girl. 
BriY.  Mus.  C.  !86. 
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"Quaff  with  me  the  purple  wine, 
And  in  youthful  pleasures  join ; 
Crown  with  me  thy  flowing  hair, 
With  me  love  the  beauteous  fair ; 
When  sweet  madness  fills  my  soul, 
Rave  thou  too,  without  control ; 
When  I'm  sober,  sink  with  me 

Into  dull  sobriety."  ^ — Translated  by  J.   H.   Merivale. 

Turning  from  the  lessons  the  statuettes  teach  us  to  the  statuettes 
themselves,  it  will  be  noticed  at  once  how  few  they  are  in  comparison 
ivith  their  feminine  counterparts,  about  one  in  fifteen  is  the  usual  propor- 
tion. All  the  specimens,  however,  merit  careful  attention  ;  the  figure  on 
Plate  IV.  representing  a  laughing  boy,  is  noticeable  not  only  for  its 
expression,  which  is  unusually  animated  for  a  terracotta  statuette,  but 
for  the  extreme  care  with  which  all  the  details  of  the  costume  are 
rendered,  mantle,  fillet  and  sandals  fastened  with  cross-way  thongs. 
Another  (Plate  IV.)  has  an  interesting  peculiarity  of  technique,  the 
nude  portions  are  not  merely  dipped  in  lime-wash  and  then  painted,  they 
are  enamelled  in  colour,  and  hence  the  excellent  preservation  of  the 
surface  and  the  colour.  The  same  technique  appears  in  several  other 
statuettes  in  the  British  Museum  collection  representing  Leda  and  the 
swan,  a  grotesque  old  woman,  etc.  In  the  first  century  b.c.  the  potters 
of  Centorbi  in  Sicily  reverted  to  this  technique  with  great  success,  an 
Eros  (Plate  VIII.)  has  the  nude  portions  enamelled  in  pink,  and  other 
statuettes  in  a  lurid  purple  which  is  the  reverse  of  pleasing. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  Tanagra  statuettes 
at  their  best  period  we  have  only  to  compare  Fig.  28  and  Fig.  29,  both 
representing  the  semi-nude  figure  of  a  youth.  The  graceful,  easy  pose, 
the  eflFective  contrast  of  the  nude  forms  and  the  drapery,  the  gentle 
expression  of  the  Tanagra  youth,  make  up  an  artistic  whole  in  which  we 
see  the  ideal  ephebe  of  Greek  fancy  ;  the  other  figure,  which  probably 
comes  from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Eretria,  and  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  gives  us  a  faithful  and  conscientious  portrait  of  the  ephebe  as  he 
was,  seen   through  a  less  artistic    medium  than    the  Praxitelean  ideal. 

^  Svv  yLOL  TTtvc,  (rvvq/Sa,  awipa,  (nxrrc^n/^dpci, 
<rw  fjLoi  fioLvo/JLcvio  fjLaiV€o,  (Tvv  a'iii<t>povi,  a'(i}<f>p6v€i.. 

Praxilla,  Bergk  op,  cit.  Frag.   1293. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  stalwart  warrior  shown  in  Fig.  30,  who 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  youthful  armed  warriors  found  among 
Tanagra  figures,  that  the  female  figures  from  Corinth  and  Kretria  do 
to  the  ordinary  Tanagra  type  :  he  has  gained  in  character  what  he  has 
lost  in  grace. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  infrequency  with  which  they  were  repro- 
duced by  foreign  workshops,  the  masculine  types  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  favour  as  the  feminine  ones,  and  this  was  probably  the  case  ;  they 
were  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  ephebe,  and  represent  a  phase  of  life 
and  thought  which  was  too  local,  too  exclusively  Greek  to  appeal  to 
nations  among  whom  it  did  not  exist. 


CHAPTER  VII 

STATUETTES    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    MYTH    AND    LEGEND 

"To  shaggy  Pan  and  all  the  wood-nymphs  fair, 
Fast  by  the  rock  this  grateful  offering  stands, 
A  shepherd's  gift — to  those  who  gave  him  there 
Rest,  when  he  fainted  in  the  sultry  air, 
And  reached  him  sweetest  water  with  their  hands." 

Translated  by  J.  W.   Burgon. 

^piioKojjia  ToSc  Ilavi  koI  avkid(rLV  Oiro  Nv/LK^at? 

3ct>pOV    VirO    (TKOTTW    ®€vSoTOS    oloVOflOS' 

ovv€x    vtt'  d^oAcov  $ip€o^  f-^tt  K€Kfir)<ora 
Travcav,  opc^oo-ai  X^P^^^  /A€At;(/5ov  vStap. 

Anyte,  AnthoL  Pal.  xvi.  {^pp>  Plan.)  291. 

The  border-land  of  Greek  mythology  is  peopled  with  a  throng  of 
beings  neither  human  nor  divine,  satyrs,  nymphs — "those  daughters 
fair  of  ^gis-bearing  Jove," — and  nereids,  who  filled  a  very  large  place 
in  popular  fancy,  and  who,  especially  to  the  country  folk,  were  ever- 
present  and  very  real.  The  shepherd  heard  them  as  he  wandered 
with  his  flocks  among  the  mountains  :  ^ — 

^*  Pan  on  his  oaten  pipes  awakes  the  strain. 
And  fills  with  dulcet  sounds  the  pastoral  plain; 
Lured  by  his  notes  the  nymphs  their  bowers  forsake. 
From  every  mountain,  running  stream  and  lake, 
From  every  hill  and  ancient  grove  around. 
And  in  the  mazy  dance  trip  o'er  the  ground." 

Translated  by  J.   H.   Merivale. 

it   was   the   wood-nymphs   whom   he   thanked    for   grateful    shade    at 
noon-day,  and  for  the  fresh  springs  at  which  his  parched  flock  slaked 

^  AvTos  CTTCt  (TvpvffL  /xcA-tifcTai  evKcXaSo)  Ilav 
vypov  let?  {cvKTWv  x€iXo^  vrrkp  fcaXa/A(i>v* 
at  Sk  iripii  OaXepoun  )(opov  ttoq-Iv  eon/cravro 
YS/QiaScs  vvfiffKu,  vvpLffKLt  'A/XA^pvaSc?. 

Plato,  Frag.  24;  Bergk  of.  cit.  62  c. 
65  '  F 
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their  thirst ;  it  was  Pan  who  sent  the  hunter  home  with  well-filled 
bag.  These  spirits  were  not  all  beneficent :  the  nymphs  waited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reedy  pools,  and  dragged  the  shepherds  down  to  death  ; 
the  sailor  saw  the  nereids  dancing  and  singing  on  the  tops  of  the  waves, 
and  prayed  that  they  might  not  wish  him  to  dwell  with  them  in  the 
halls  of  their  father  Nereus,  and  so  these  minor  divinities  were  the  objects 
of  a  more  constant  and  careful  worship  than  the  great  Olympian  gods 
and  goddesses  who  were  the  official  protectors  of  states  and  cities. 

The  townsman  into  whose  life  wood-nymphs  and  nereids  entered 
in  a  far  less  degree,  peopled  his  world  with  attendant  spirits,  more 
particularly  concerned  with  the  occupations  of  a  human  life  in  its 
relations  to  other  human  lives, — who  presided  over  its  every  act  from 
birth  to  death,  and  had  charge  of  everything  connected  with  it 
from  a  lady's  wool-basket  to  the  cups  for  a  drinking  feast.  The 
form  under  which  popular  fancy  conceived  these  attendant  spirits  was 
very  vague  and  indefinite,  until  Greek  literature  crystallized  them  into 
shape  by  providing  art  with  a  series  of  graceful  conceptions  to  which 
it  gave  plastic  expression.  The  potters  could  not  neglect  so  fertile  a 
field  and  one  so  admirably  suited  to  the  character  of  their  wares,  and 
in  every  centre  of  production  we  find  figures  which  are  neither 
presentments  of  divinities  nor  studies  from  real  life,  but  something 
between  the  two,  the  form  of  which  varies  according  to  local  taste. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  the  semi^nude  maidens  and  winged  children 
of  Tanagra  belong  ;  in  Athens  the  spirits  take  a  severer,  more  sculptural 
form,  often  of  fully-draped  female  figures  both  winged  and  wingless  :  at 
Myrina  we  find  floating  youths  and  maidens  changed  by  the  addition  of 
a  pair  of  wings  into  Eros  and  Nike,  and  in  Italy,  too,  the  same  winged 
youthful  forms  occur,  usually  semi-nude  and  leaning  against  a  pillar. 

The  grave  and  stately  maiden  with  arms  uplifted  (Fig.  i6)  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  type  which  these  figures  take  under  the  influence 
of  the  delicate  and  rather .  severe  laws  of  Attic  taste,  but  we  can 
hardly  picture  her  as  presiding  over  a  wool-basket  or  a  mirror — 
rather  she  is  one  of  the  maidens  to  whom  Athene  committed  the 
care  of  the  youthful  Ericthonios,  or  a  divine  attendant  bearing  water  for 
the  purification  of  those  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  "  deathless  gods,"  and 
is  a  worthy  sister  of  the  beautiful  little  nude  cup-bearer  (Plate  VI.), 
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crowned  with  ivy,  who  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  British  Museum 
collection.  This  figure,  owing  to  its  beauty,  is  known  as  Ganymede, 
the  cup-bearer  of  Zeus,  but  it  would  be  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
genius  of  a  symposion,  waiting  with  jug  and  cup  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  guests. 

The  maidens  and  winged  children  of  Tanagra  are  separated  from 
these  two  Attic  figures  by  a  wide  difference  of  taste.  The  local 
preference,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  for  delicately  idealized 
realism,  and  so  we  find  that  the  supernatural  character  of  these 
attendant  spirits  is  indicated  not  by  giving  them  wings,  but  by  partially 
undraping  them  and  seating  them  out  of  doors  to  show  that  they 
were  not  to  be  taken  for  mere  mortal  maidens  (Plate  VIII.),  but  for 
the  genii  who  presided  at  their  toilet,  their  games  and  their  pleasures. 
Sometimes  they  hold  a  mirror,  sometimes  a  fruit,  a  mask,  or  a 
tambourine,  but  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  these  accessories 
which  were  distributed  very  much  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  potter. 

The  winged  figures  of  Tanagra  are  the  little  loves  afterwards  so  dear 
to  Hellenistic  art,  distinguished  only  from  mortal  children  by  their 
winglets  (Plate  V.).  These  loves  are  not  the  great  god  Eros  of  early 
Greek  mythology,  nor  even  the  naughty  boy-love  of  the  earlier  poets 
(Fig.  8).i 

"  Innumerable  curling  tresses  grace 
His  impudent  and  rakish  face, 
His  hands  are  tiny,  but  their  power 
Extends  to  Pluto's  gloomy  bower. 
The  peevish  urchin  carries  wings 
With  which  from  heart  to  heart  he  springs, 
As  little  birds,  from  spray  to  spray 
Fly  carelessly,  in  wanton  play/' — Translated  by  Rev.  W.  Shepherd. 

Not  content  with  one  love,  later  lyrists  brought  into  being  a  whole 
troop  of  loves  to  sport  and  play  with  human  hearts  :  ^ — 

^  Evn-XoKa/iov  to  Kapavov,   €)^€i  8'  hafiov  to  Trpoawnrov, 
fUKKvXa  likv  TTjvta  TO.  ;(epv8pta,  fjuucpa  8c  ^ciAAct. 
^oAXci  Kcts  ^A.\ipovra  koX  'AiScco  PanTiKrja. — Moschus.  Id.  i.  I2 — 15. 

^  OvK  et/x'   ovV  iritav  Svo  kcKkoo'i,  xal  Kovriia  ^a>v* 
"Qpwres,  ri  /caxov  tovto  ;  tl  fie  ^cycTc; 
"Hv  yap  eyuf  ri  TrdOuij  ri  trovqiTert;  8^A,ov,  "EpcuTCs 
o)$  TO  TTOpo^  Tral^eo'O^  a<f>pov€^  doTpayaXovs. 

AsKLEpiADEs,  jlfithoL  PuL  xii.  46. 
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"  Ye  loves  why  doth  it  so  content  ye 

To  rend  the  hearts  of  men  ? 
Think,  loves,  if  mischief  should  beset  me, 

Would  it  not  grieve  you  then? 
No  !   by  my  faith  !  you'd  straight  forget  me. 

And  to  your  dice  again  !  " — Translated  hy  C.  Merivale. 

The  Tanagra  sprites  assume  the  form  of  these  latest  creations  of 
Greek  literature ;  they  flit  and  float  about  and  personify  the  pleasure 
they  dispense  to  mortals.  Sometimes  they  are  crowned  and  wreathed, 
they  play  on  divers  instruments,  they  muflle  themselves  up  coquettishly 
in  their  cloaks  in  imitation  of  human  beings,  sometimes  they  bear 
mirrors,  caskets,  fans  (Plate  V.)  or  perfumes,  but  whatever  the 
occupation  of  the  moment,  whether  to  serve  beauty,  or  to  promote 
the  mirth  of  a  banquet,  they  dance  gaily  along,  adding  to  the  joy  of 
life  by  the  zest  with  which  they  perform  their  duties. 

If  we  turn  to  the  woodland  spirits  ruled  over  by 

"  Pan,  the  cloven-footed  deity. 
Dread  king  of  sylvan  A  ready," 

not  the  least  picturesque  among  them  are  the  satyrs,  the  wild  men  of 
the  woods,  rough  and  unkempt,  with  forms  cast  in  human  mould,  but 
covered  with  shaggy  hair,  and  with  a  little  feathery  tail  and  pigs'  ears 
to  mark  their  beast  nature. 

The  satyr  of  Greek  literature  is  a  creature  "flown  with  insolence 
and  wine,"  skilled  in  the  dance,  revelling  and  rioting  over  the  country 
in  the  train  of  Dionysos,  but  there  is  an  earlier  tradition  of  a  gentler 
satyr-race  whose  haunts  were  where  ^ 

*•  Through  orchard  plots  with  fragrance  crowned. 
The  clear  cold  fountain  murmuring  flows. 
And  forest  leaves  with  rustling  sound. 
Invite  to  soft  repose.'* — Translated  by  J.  H.  Merivale. 

To  one  of  these  Greek  legend  gave  a  name,  Marsyas,  and  told 
his  story  thus : — Marsyas  (Fig.  34),  like  Pan,  was  a  skilled  performer 
on  the  reed  pipes,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  drew  near  to  listen  to  the 
dulcet  strains  which  Athene  was  drawing  from  a  double  flute,  her  own 

^   'A/x^t  Sc  (v8<ijp)  ij/v^pov  iceXaSci  8t    vcrSwv 

#ca)/xa  KarappeZ — Sappho,  Frag.  4;   Bergk  oJ>.  cit.  881. 
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invention,  to  imitate  the  dying  shrieks  of   the  gorgon  Medusa ;    but 
when  she  saw  herself  mirrored  in  a  forest  pool  ^ 

"  Athena  flung  away, 
From  her  pure  hand,  the  noxious  instruments 
It  late  had  touched,  and  thus  did  say, 
*  Hence,  ye  banes  of  beauty,  hence ! 
What  ?     Shall  I  my  charms  disgrace, 
By  making  such  an  odious  face?*'* — Translated  by  J.  H.  Merivale. 

Marsyas  laughed,  but  he  picked  up  the  discarded  flutes,  and 
entranced  with  their  music  and  certain  of  success,  challenged  Apollo  to 
a  contest  in  which  the  victor  was  to  work  his  will  on  the  vanquished. 
The  upshot  of  the  trial  Alcseus  tells  :  ^ — 

**  No  more,  mid  Phrygian  pines,  the  trills 
Of  the  sweet- sounding  flute  Athena  flung  away 
Will  echo  as  of  yore  among  the  listening  hills. 
Hushed  now,  poor  Satyr,  is  thy  pleasant  lay. 
Fast  bound  thy  hands,  for  that  thy  mortal  breath 
And  goatherd  pipes,  feared  not  to  vie 
With  Phcebus'  golden  lyre,  and  thou  of  death, 
Hast  gained  the  crown,  not  victory." 

Marsyas  was  flayed  alive  by  Apollo's  orders,  but  our  statuette 
does  not  deal  with  the  last  scene  in  the  tragedy,  we  only  see  him  in 
festal  trim,  playing  on  his  pipes,  a  wreath  of  ivy-leaves  in  his  hair, 
a  cloak  floating  over  his  shoulders,  hair  and  beard  well  brushed,  as 
if  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  the  crouching  figure  and  the 
glorious  beauty  of  his  invisible  antagonist.  The  artist  has  not  shrunk 
from  emphasizing  all  the  details  of  his  beast  nature,  shaggy  pelt, 
pointed  ears  and  feathery  tail.     The  legend,  as  typifying  the  triumph 

^  'A  ficv  'AOdva 
opyav    €ppi\ff€V  u    upas  airo  \€Lpo9, 
ciTTC  t''  "lelpper    aur)(€ay  (rcu/iari  Xv/xa, 
ov  fi€  Ta8'  cyo)  KaKorari  StSco^t. — Melanippides,  Bergk  op,  cii,  1245. 

-  OuKCT*   dva  ^pvyirjv  wiTvorpoKftov  a>5  'ttotc,  /xeA.i/^ci$ 
Kpovfia  Sl    €vTprJT(ov  ^6fyy6p.€vos  Somicwv 
ovS*  tri  (rais  iraXaLpuaxs  TpLTwviSos  Ipyov  'A^ava?, 
0)5  TrpXv  €Trav6ri<T€i.  w/x^oycvcs  SttTtipc. 
A^  yap  dXvKToirtSaL^s  o'<f}iyyri  X^P^^  ovvtKa  ^oi)Sa> 
Ovaros  €a>v,   Oeiav  ct9  €piv  •^vriaa'as* 
AwTol  8'  ol  K\d^ovT€s  tcrov  <l>6pfxiyyi  fi€X.L)(p6v 
towrao-av  cf  atOkiav  ov  (rr€<f>os  oJOC  atSav. — ^nthoL  P/i/.Jxvi.  (^/.  Plan.)  8. 
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of  Greek  over  barbarian,  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  artists  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  who  feeling  the  impolicy  of  laying  so  much 
stress  on  Marsyas'  beast  nature,  made  him  human,  save  for  his  ears — 
and  the  wits  of  Athens  made  merry  over  the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  who 
had  lost  his  tail  ! 

Another  woodland  musician  (Plate  VI.)  challenged  Apollo^ — 

"  Pan,  the  bright-haired  god  of  Pastoral, 
Goat-footed,  two-horned,  amorous  of  noise, 
Who  )et  is  lean  and  loveless  and  doth  owe, 
By  lot,  all  loftiest  mountains  crowned  with  snow. 
All  tops  of  hills  and  cliffy  highnesses, 
All  sylvan  thickets ;  and  the  fortresses 
Of  thorniest  queaches  here  and  there  doth  rove." 

Translated  by  T.  Chapman. 

the  gay  insouciant  being,  leader  of  sylvan  mirth  and  revelry,  whose 
apf)earance  so  charmed  the  gods  in  festal  assembly  in  Olympos,  that 
"they  call  the  name  of  him  Pan  because  he  delighted  them  all^^  and 
to  whom  mortals  sang.'-^ 

"  lo  Pan !   we  sing  to  thee, 
King  of  famous  Arcady ! 
Mighty  dancer  !    follower  free 
Of  the  nymphs,  mid  sport  and  glee ! 
lo  Pan,  sing  merrily, 
To  our  merry  minstrelsy." — Translated  by  J.  H.  Merivale. 

To  charm  the  mountain  nymphs,  Pan  fashioned  the  reed  pipes, 
and  challenged  Apollo  to  prove  his  lyre  the  better  instrument. 
Worsted  in  the  contest  he  withdrew  to  his  woodland  fastnesses,  content 

^  atytiroSyyv,  S(K€p(ora,  i^iXoKporov^  o<rr    dm   7ri<ny 
ScvSpT/crr'  d/tv3(9  ^otr^  \oporfi€a-L  vvfJiKfyai^y 
aLT€  Kar    atytXtTTOS  irirprq^  aTtlpova-i  Kaprjva 
\lav\  dvaKCKXo/ACvai,  vop-iov  Otov^  ayXaiBtipov 
av)(fXT]€v6\  o?  iravra  \6^ov  vt^dcvra  \iKcrf)(€ 
KoX  Kopv<l>as  opioiv  KoX  irtrprjfvra  KiXtvOa 
<feoLT^  8'   €v6a  KOi  €v6a  8id  pioirffia  irvKVa. 

Homer,  Hymn  to  Pan^  i — 7. 

'•^  ^O  Ilav,   ^kpKohiOM  iLthitiSV  xXacwa?, 
hp^fTTo.^   hpofxiai^  oiraSk  Nv/x.<^ts, 
ycXacrcta?,  ai  Ilttv,   fir    ifxai^ 
€v<l>po(rvvaurL,  TattrS*  doi3ai9  K€\aprffi€VO^, 

Schol.  Callistr.  5  ;   Bergk  op.  cit.  1288, 
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with  the  adoration  of  his  special  votaries  the  shepherds  and  hunters, 
and  many  were  the  offerings  made 

"To  shaggy  Pan,  and  all  the  wood-nymphs  fair." 

He  was  himself  a  mighty  hunter,  the  character  in  which  our  statuette 
represents  him  with  scrip  and  staff  (Plate  VL),  and  he  was  moreover 
the  patron  of  all  simple  light-hearted  folk,  and  more  than  any  other 
divinity  typifies  that  delight  in  living  which  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Greek  attitude  towards  life  and  death.  To  the  Greek  "  life "  was 
earthly  life,  this  world  was  beautiful,  and  the  best  he  had  to  hope 
for  in  the  nether  world  was  a  poor,  faint  copy  of  its  joys  ;  it  is  this 
love  of  life,  this  joy  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  alive,  not  dead,  which 
separates  the  ancient  world  so  sharply  from  the  modern, — to  the  Greek, 
life  was  not  a  vale  of  tears,  it  was  a  garden  full  of  flowers  with 

"  Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may. 
Old  time  will  still  be  flying," 

for  a  motto,  and  it  is  this  joyous  spirit,  of  which  Pan  was  the  outward 
expression,  which  is  such  a  joy  and  refreshment  to  our  world  in  its  inter- 
vals of  sighing  "  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

The  popularity  in  legend  and  in  art  of  the  sea-nymphs,  the 
nereids,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  silence  of  Greek  literature  about 
them  ;  there  they  hardly  appear  at  all,  and  then  only  in  the  train  of 
their  sister  Thetis,  but  doubtless  their  importance  in  legend  is  largely 
due  to  their  connection  with  the  story  of  Achilles  and  the  events  of 
his  brief  life. 

When  Homer  tells  the  tragic  tale  of  how  Achilles  lost  his  dearest 
friend  Patroklos^ — 

"  Whom  I  honoured  most 
Of  all  my  comrades,  loved  him  as  my  soul ; 
Him  have  I  lost ;  and  Hector  from  his  corpse 
Hath  stripped  those  arms,  those  weighty,  beauteous  arms, 
A  marvel  to  behold,  which  from  the  gods 
Peleus  received,  a  glorious  gift." — Lord  Derby's  Translation. 


TLdrpoKko^i  Tov  ryoi  irepl  iravritiv  riov  traiptav 
Xaov  ifxy  K€<f>aX.yy  tov  atrtaXta'a,  Tci»;(€a  8*  "Ektw^ 
8rj<a(ras  aireSvo'e  TrikuypLou,  Oavfia  (Sccr^ai 
KOiXd' — ///W,  xviii.  80^84. 
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how  at  the  prayer  of  his  goddess-mother,  silver-footed  Thetis,  Hephaistos 
fashioned  for  him  ^ — 

<*  A  shield  vast  and  strong, 
A  breastplate,  dazzling  bright  as  Hame  of  fire. 
And  next,  a  weighty  helmet  for  his  head. 
Fair  richly  wrought,  with  crest  of  gold  above, 
Then  last,  well-fitting  greaves  of  pliant  tin." — Lord  Derby's  Translation. 

he  passes  over  the  delivery  of  the  armour  in  a  few  words,^ 

"  She,  like  a  falcon,  darted  swiftly  down. 
Charged  with  the  glittering  arms  Hephaistos  wrought." — Ibid, 

but  for  some  reason,  possibly  this  very  reticence,  the  scene  took  hold 
of  popular  fancy,  which  decorated  and  adorned  it  with  the  graceful 
figures  of  Thetis'  sister-nereids,  the  sea-maids  throng,^ 

"  Whose  dance  enrings 
The  eternal  river  springs. 

When  dances  heaven  star  glancing 
Adoringly, 
And  the  white  moon  is  dancing." — Translated  by  W.  Way. 

and  instead  of  the  solitary  figure  of  Thetis  we  see  * 

**  The  sea  maids  flitting  by  shores  Euboean, 
From  the  depths  where  the  golden  anvils  are 
Of  the  fire  god,  a  hero's  harness  bearing." — Ibid. 

The  story  gains  in  grace  what  it  loses  in  pathos,  for  our  attention 
is  distracted  from  the  doomed  figure  of  Achilles,  to  the  graceful  sisters 

^   TTOUt  hi  irpwrriOTa  craKO^  h^^  ^^  OTiPapov  tc, 
Tcvf'  apa  oi  BtiipnqKa  <^civdrcpov  irvpio^  ovy^s. 
rev^c  Sc  ol  KopvOa  Ppuip-qv,  KpoTd<f>oi^  apapvlav 
KoXrjv  ScuSaXijjVy  c?rl  8c  )(pva'€ov  X6<l>oVj  ^kcv. 
Tcu^c  8c  61  KvrffuSa^  iavov  Kacro'ircpoto. — ///W,  xviii.  6o8 — 612. 

^  17  8*  cs  vrja^  iKavc  Otov  irapa  8<upa  ifUpovca. — Ibid.  xix.  3. 

^  ore  Koi  A 109  aoTcpci)7ro9 
dvc;(opcv(rcv  alBrip 
^(opcvci  8c  ScXava 
KoX  ireyTijKOVTa  Kopax 
Niypco?  at  Kara  irovrov 


dcmCUV    TC    TTOTafXQiV, 


8iVas  \optv6p.€vaj.. — EuRip.  Ion.  1078^ 

*  N7;p^8c9  8'   l£tvPoiha^  aKTa^  AtTrovcrat 
H^toTov  )(pva'€(t)v  djcfxoviav 
fxoxOov^  acTnaTa^   €<f>€pov  T€v\€tov. — LuRiP.  Elect.  \^"l  ff. 
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who  bear  their  heavy  burdens  so  lightly  over  the  sea.  It  is  this 
version  of  the  legend  which  our  statuette  illustrates  (Fig.  32),  and 
borrowing  yet  another  touch  from  popular  fancy,  adds  a  dolphin  steed, 
the  good-humoured  clumsy  beast,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  all 
sea  legends,  and  forms  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  graceful  maiden  who 
sits  securely  upon  his  back,  giving  all  her  care  to  the  helmet 

"  Fair  richly  wrought,  with  crest  of  gold  above." 

The  composition  is  worthy  of  note  for  two  reasons  ;  it  illustrates 
a  definite  legend,  and  it  is  evidently  a  close  copy  of  some  famous 
sculptural  group.  Statuettes  inspired  by  some  famous  statue  are  not 
rare,  but  in  that  case  the  potter  usually  simplifies  the  design,  and  gives 
only  its  main  features  ;  here  he  has  given  the  details  of  the  original,  the 
round  face,  small  head  with  its  close  curls,  the  attitude  of  the  Nereid, 
sitting  tight  on  her  dolphin,  the  wind-blown  drapery  strained  tightly 
across  her  knees  by  the  pace  at  which  the  dolphin  dashes  along,  even  the 
elaborate  helmet,  difficult  though  its  reproduction  was  in  clay.  The 
same  design  appears  on  the  lid  of  a  little  gold  box  (Fig.  33)  of  fifth- 
century  (405  B.C.)  Attic  workmanship,  and  considering  the  great  interest 
taken  at  Athens  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  sea,  it  is  not  strange  if 
the  potter  attempted  a  cheap  reproduction  of  a  popular  group.  His 
copy  is  not  highly  finished,  the  hair  is  only  roughly  indicated  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  the  graving  tool  has  slipped  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
giving  the  face  rather  a  sulky  expression,  one  hand  is  a  flat,  shapeless 
mass,  the  fingers  of  the  other  are  not  separated  and  contrast  curiously 
with  the  care  bestowed  on  the  helmet,  but  the  latter  is  the  keynote  of  the 
composition  ;  a  Nereid  on  a  dolphin  might  be  ^ 

"escorting  Achilles,  the  fleet-foot  sen 
Of  Thetis,  with  King  Agamemnon,  on 
Unto  where  broad  Simois,  seaward  creeping 
Rippled  and  glittered  on  Trojan  strand." — Translated  by  W.  Way. 

but  a  Nereid  with  a  helmet  in  her  hands  could  only  be  journeying  to 
Achilles'  tent.     The  beautiful  design,  the  clumsy  hands,  and  the  elabor- 

^    irop€XH3iV    TOV    TttS    0€Tt8oS 

Kov<f>ov  aXfia  iroSwv  'A)(LX.rj 

(Tvv  * Aya/JL€/xvovL  Tpwta? 

CTTt  ^LfiowTiSas  a/cTtt9- — HuRiP.   Elect.   437  ^ 
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ate  helmet  are  all  typical  of  a  Greek  potter's  work,  for  it  was  grace  and 
novelty  of  design,  not  finish  of  detail,  which  was  expected  of  it. 

The  humorous  side  of  Greek  life  is  the  only  one  about  which  the 
statuettes  tell  us  nothing,  because  the  intense  objection  which  the  Greeks 
had  to  absolute  realism  in  art,  led  them  to  exclude  a  class  of  subject, 
the  comic,  in  which  we  should  have  thought  that  they,  with  their  keen 
sense  of  humour,  would  delight,  but  comic  events  happen  only  in  real  life 
and  generally  lose  their  point  when  transferred  to  that  ideal  world  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  only  sphere  of  art ;  art  could 
however  represent  a  scene  from  real  life  in  a  spirit  of  jest,  if  that  scene 
could  be  transferred  from  the  real  to  the  ideal  world. 

The  accompanying  statuette  (Fig.  36)  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  ;  at  first  sight  it  represents  an  every-day  scene,  a  pedagogue  with  his 
young  charge,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  that  the  pedagogue  has  a 
socratic  satyr  face  and  pig's  ears,  that  he  holds  a  wine-jar  on  his  head^  and 
the  child  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  and  that  the  group  therefore 
represents  an  elderly  Seilenos  taking  the  little  god  Dionysos  to  school, 
and  thoughtfully  bearing  a  jar  of  wine  for  their  mutual  refreshment 
there.  The  humour  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  idea  of  a  Seilenos,  a 
maudlin  old  good-for-nothing,  assuming  the  functions  of  a  governor,  and 
of  the  god  Dionysos  walking  sedately  to  school  through  the  streets  like 
a  good  little  boy. 

The  Hellenistic  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Italy  did  not  share  this 
objection  to  realism  in  art,  and  we  find  countless  "  comic  *'  figures, 
caricatures  of  the  physical  defects  of  the  weaker  parts  of  the  population, 
the  old,  the  crippled,  the  slaves,  the  actors.  There  are  of  course  some 
character-studies  from  real  life  among  the  Greek  statuettes  (Fig.  24), 
but  they  are  meant  not  to  give  a  funny  portrait,  but  a  true  one,  whereas 
the  Hellenistic  figures  are  deliberate  caricatures  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  laugh.  The  Hellenistic  sense  of  humour  was  a  more  brutal  thing, 
amused  by  physical  peculiarities,  whereas  the  Greek  required  the  skilful 
commingling  of  incongruous  ideas,  as  for  instance  the  conjunction  of  a 
Seilenos  and  a  pedagogue  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

For  this  reason  parodies,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  the  degrading  of 
the  ideal  into  the  real,  are  almost  unknown  in  Greek  art,  for  the  onlv 
permissible  parody  was  one  which  remained  in  the  world  of  fancy. 
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An  amusing  instance  of  such  is  the  accompanying  travesty  of  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  where  instead  of  the  graceful  figure  in  the  prime 
of  manly  beauty,  we  see  an  ugly  old  satyr  (Fig.  35),  whose  ugliness  is 
only  intensified  by  his  wreath.  To  parody  the  group  by  turning 
Hermes  into  a  slave,  and  Dionysos  into  a  squalling  baby  would  not 
have  been  permissible. 

It  is  this  apt  association  of  incongruous  ideas  to  which  the  ancient 
world  applied  the  term  "  Attic  salt "  ;  the  salt  is  apt  to  lose  its  savour 
in  translation,  but  there  is  one  little  folk-song,  on  the  theme  of  "  the 
pot  called  the  kettle  black,"  which  may  bear  the  test.^ 

"With  his  claw  the  snake  surprising 
Thus  the  crab  kept  moralizing — 
Out  on  all  such  turns  and  graces, 
Straight's  the  word  for  honest  paces." 

Translated  by  D.   K.  Sandford. 

The  bulk  of  the  statuettes  reproduced  in  the  present  publication  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  my  thanks  are  due  both  to  the  Trustees,  and 
to  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  for  permission  to  use  them  for  this  purpose.  To  Mr. 
Murray  I  have  also  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  for  his  kindness,  not 
only  on  this  but  on  many  other  occasions,  and  for  the  unfailing  interest, 
patience,  and  courtesy  with  which  he  has  always  helped  me  in  my  work. 

X^xKa  Tov  6if}LV  kafifov, 
€vOvv  )(prj  TOV  kraipov  €fifJL€v 
Koi  fxrj  (TKoXta   <f>pOV€LV, 

liergk  op.  cit,  Schol.   i6;   Frag.   1292. 
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CAMEOS 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    MATERIALS    USED    FOR    CAMEOS,    AND   THE    PROCESSES 

EMPLOYED    IN    CUTTING    THEM. 

Cameos  may,  to  some  extent,  be  defined  as  small  sculptures  executed 
in  low  relief  on  some  substance  precious  either  for  its  beauty,  rarity,  or 
hardness. 

Such  carvings  have  been  made  at  various  times  in  the  history  of 
glyptic  art  in  all  varieties  of  materials  and  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  They 
cannot,  however,  always  be  considered  as  cameos  ;  for  instance,  although, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  workmanship,  carvings  such  as  those 
which  have  been  so  commonly  made  on  boxwood  or  honestone  as  models 
for  coins  or  medals,  are  cameo-work,  yet,  from  the  commonness  of  the 
material  in  which  they  are  made,  I  think  they  should  come  outside  such  a 
category.  The  same  difficulty  of  definition  is  obvious  in  many  similar 
cases,  and  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  ordinary  classification  a  cameo  must  have  some  qualifica- 
tion as  a  jewel  or  precious  object,  either  fi-om  the  value  of  the  material  on 
which  it  is  cut,  or  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  art  work  upon  it. 
Take  for  example  the  precious  stone  definition ;  a  very  large  exception 
has  to  be  made  to  that  rule  at  the  outset,  for  the  onyx,  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  cameos  are  cut,  is  not  a  jewel,  but  possessing  as  it  does  beauty 
and  hardness,  and  other  special  qualities  which  render  it  the  ideal 
substance  in  which  to  make  such  a  carving,  an  onyx,  when  it  is  finely 
cut,  should  be  allowed  to  rank  as  a  precious  stone.  The  word  catneo 
itself  does  not  help  to  enlighten  us,  as  the  real  meaning  and  derivation  of 
the  word  are  unknown.      When,  therefore,  I  use  the  word   without 
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an  adjective  in  the  follo^ng  paper,  I  shall  mean  that  the  cameo  is 
cut  either  upon  a  jewel  or  an  onyx,  and  in  other  cases  a  qualifying  word 
will  be  given,  "  shell  "  cameo,  "  paste  "  cameo,  or  *'  coral  '*  cameo,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  large  majority  of  important  cameos,  both  antique 
and  modern,  are  cut  upon  banded  onyx,  a  stone,  as  I  have  said,  particularly 
well  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  more  suitable  than  any  other  for 
showing  to  advantage  a  design  in  relief  in  one  colour  on  a  flat  back- 
ground of  another.  The  onyx  is  extremely  hard  and  takes  a  beautiftil 
polish  ;  agate  and  other  forms  of  silica  are  also  used  for  cameos  as  >rell 
as  most  of  the  well-known  precious  stones,  except  the  diamond,  in  which, 
although  intaglios  have  often  been  cut  in  it,  as  far  as  I  know  a  cameo 
never  has. 

Of  the  precious,  or  semi-precious,  stones  in  which  cameos  have  been 
made  the  emerald  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  favourite.  Emeralds  are  usually  fiiU  of  flaws  and  are  liable 
to  be  coloured  in  patches.  The  green  of  an  emerald  was  supposed  to  be 
good  for  the  eyesight,  and  Theophrastus  mentions  that  they  were  set  in 
rings  to  be  looked  at  by  persons  with  bad  sight.  Gem-engravers  and 
cutters  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  emerald  to  look  at  when  their 
eyes  were  tired,  and  Pliny  says  that  Nero  watched  the  combats  of 
gladiators  through  one  of  these  stones.  It  seems  likely  that  Nero*s 
emerald  may  have  been  cut  concave,  as  antique  stones  often  were,  in  which 
case  it  would  have  been  accidentally  a  lens  suitable  for  short  sight, 
Neroni  oculi  hebetes  nisi  quum  ad  prope  admota  conniveret.  It  is  curious 
if  the  relief  to  be  found  by  using  this  stone  as  an  eyeglass  was  really  due 
to  an  accidental  form  rather  than  to  the  colour  which  was  then  popularly 
credited  with  optical  virtue. 

The  beryl  is  similar  to  the  emerald,  and  the  aquamarine  is  also  of  a 
green  colour,  but  much  paler.  Plasma  is  a  dark  green  stone,  which  was 
a  very  favourite  one  for  gem-cutters  both  of  intaglios  and  cameos. 
It  varies  from  a  rich  soft  colour  to  a  dull  emerald  and  is  translucent.  It 
is  a  very  hard  stone,  a  form  of  chalcedony,  and  is  unfortunately  liable  to 
stains  and  spots  of  a  darker  or  lighter  shade ;  chrysoprase  is  also  a 
member  of  the  great  quartz  family,  and  is  a  very  delicate  translucent 
green. 

Of  the  red  stones,  the  garnet,  hyacinthine  garnet,  and  essonite  or 
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cinnamon  stone,  were  all  employed  for  cameos.  The  colours  of  these 
stones  vary  from  the  richest  blood-red  to  the  violet  shade  of  an  ordinary 
amethyst.  Jasper  was  also  commonly  used ;  it  is  an  opaque  form  of 
quartz,  and  occurs  both  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  of  a  rich  deep  green. 
It  is  often  found  in  banded  agate,  with  colourless  and  other  layers. 
Bloodstone  or  heliotrope  is  very  similar  to  green  jasper,  but  it  has  red 
stains  irregularly  all  through  it.  This  stone  was  a  -favourite  material 
for  cameos  made  at  Byzantium  and  in  the  Byzantine  style  during  the 
mediaeval  period. 

The  red  jacinth,  a  variety  of  zircon,  is  a  beautiful  stone,  somewhat 
lighter  in  colour  than  a  garnet,  and  in  ancient  times  was  highly  esteemed 
by  gem -cutters.  The  pale  pink  corundum  or  ruby  is  rarely  used,  but 
whenever  it  occurs  it  is  most  charming  and  beautiful,  but  is  very  hard 
and  troublesome  to  cut. 

Opal  is  a  vitreous  form  of  silica,  and  is  very  soft.  A  gem  cut  in 
this  stone  should  always  be  kept  under  crystal  or  glass,  as  the  superficial 
polish  will  otherwise  soon  wear  off.  From  well-chosen  pieces  of  opal 
in  its  matrix,  very  effective  cameos  can  be  made ;  there  is,  however, 
always  the  danger  of  too  much  colour,  and  most  of  those  I  have  seen 
are  not  in  good  taste.  The  play  of  colour  in  the  opal  is  diflFerent  from 
that  found  in  any  other  stone,  and  I  believe  the  cameo-cutter  is  still  to 
come  who  will  be  able  to  utilise  this  undoubtedly  beautiful  quality  to 
fiill  advantage  in  a  cameo.  The  colours  are  not  actually  in  the  substance 
of  the  stone,  but  are  due  to  the  dispersion  of  the  white  rays  of  light  by 
the  action  of  innumerable  microscopic  prisms  which  form  the  surface 
of  the  flaws  with  which  the  opal  is  permeated.  Ancient  cameo-cutters 
realised  the  difficulty  of  producing  good  work  in  opal,  but  the  artists 
of  later  years  have  not  been  so  particular,  and  most  of  them  evidently 
trust  rather  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  stone  than  to  the  excellence 
of  the  work  they  execute  upon  it. 

Like  many  other  stones,  an  opal  is  improved  by  some  heat,  but  not 
too  much.  If  there  is  any  damp  in  the  minute  fissures  of  the  stone, 
the  prismatic  colours  will  be  dulled,  and  if  it  be  dried  by  warmth  they 
will  reappear  in  their  original  brilliancy.  A  very  little  grease  will 
permanently  destroy  the  colour. 

Turquoise  has  been  for  a  very  long  time  rather  a  favourite  stone 
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for  small  cameos ;  it  is  probably  the  same  stone  as  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  "  callais  "  or  "  callaica,"  and  is  now  sometimes  known  as  callaite. 
It  is  a  phosphate  and  hydrate  of  alumina  coloured  with  phosphate  of 
copper,  is  soft,  and  soon  loses  its  polish.  Turquoise  darkens  by  age 
and  turns  sometimes  into  a  dirty  translucent  green,  but  when  not  dis- 
coloured it  is  a  beautiful  pale  opaque  blue.  It  was  largely  used  by 
antique  and  cinque-cento  gem-cutters  and  engravers. 

Lapis  lazuli  was  always  a  favourite  stone  with  the  ancients,  who 
employed  it  in  many  ways.  It  is  not  a  precious  stone,  but  as  very  fine 
pieces  are  rarely  found  of  any  size,  when  the  colour  is  particularly 
dark  and  fine,  it  has  almost  been  as  much  esteemed  as  if  it  were.  It  is 
spotted  and  veined  more  or  less  thickly  with  yellow  iron  pyrites,  looking 
like  gold.  The  so-called  "  sapphire  *'  of  the  ancients  was  probably  lapis 
lazuli.     It  was  very  successfully  imitated  in  paste  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

All  the  crystalline  varieties  of  quartz  are  transparent,  and  those 
which  are  amorphous,  or  non-crystalline,  are  only  translucent.  Among 
the  former  of  these  two  classes  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been 
most  largely  used  for  cameos,  amethyst,  varying  from  rich  purple  to  pale 
purple,  honey  or  greenish  yellow  ;  Cairngorm,  brownish  yellow,  yellow, 
or  smoky  grey ;  rock  crystal  itself,  quite  colourless,  always  very 
beautiful ;    and  smoky  quartz. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  translucent  varieties,  all  of  which 
have  been  made  into  cameos,  especially  carnelian  and  sard-  Translucent 
chalcedony  can  be  whitened  or  thickened  by  heat,  but  the  colour  so 
produced  is  not  always  pleasant ;  it  is  thick  and  opaque.  Also  some 
amount  of  superficial  white  thickening  can  be  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  strong  acid  to  colourless  agate.  Italian  artists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  sometimes  took  advantage  of  this  curious  fact,  and  drew  designs 
with  acid  on  thin  slices  of  chalcedony,  afterwards  backed  with  colour 
and  finished  with  a  diamond  point.  These  stones  are  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  but  they  are  interesting  as  showing  the  remarkable  suscepti- 
bility of  amorphous  chalcedony  to  outside  influences.  In  some  cases 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  process  to  easily  add  lettering  on  the 
groundwork  of  cameos. 

Onyxes  are  now  found  in  Brazil,  and  in  India,  chiefly  at  Cambay, 
and  among  the  hills  of  Malwa ;  they  are  also  found  in  the  shingles  of 
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the  Indus  and  the  Nile.  The  manner  of  the  formation  of  an  onyx  is 
very  curious  :  it  is  due  to  the  gradual  infiltration  of  water  charged  with 
silicious  particles  into  hollows  in  trap-rock.  This  infiltration  takes  place 
under  varying  conditions  of  temperature  and  circumstance,  so  that  the 
silica  is  frequently  deposited  in  two  distinct  forms,  side  by  side.  One  of 
these  forms  is  amorphous,  translucent ;  the  other  crystalline  and  trans- 
parent. Curiously  enough,  the  transparent  layer  appears  far  more  solid 
than  the  translucent  one  ;  this  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  appears 
white  as  snow  does,  by  reason  of  the  innumerable  reflections  of  the  white 
rays  of  light  from  the  facets  of  numbers  of  microscopic  crystals,  each  of 
which  is  quite  transparent. 

The  onyx,  again,  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  remarkable 
porosity  of  its  amorphous  layers,  which  possess  the  rare  power  of 
absorbing  certain  foreign  substances,  and  being  beautifully  coloured  by 
them  in  various  tints.  Onyxes  are  said  to  be  now  scarce,  but  up  to 
the  present  they  have  not  by  themselves  been  considered  as  precious 
stones,  their  value — except  in  exceptional  cases — being  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  quality  of  the  work  upon  them. 

Layers  of  onyx  invariably  follow  the  inner  contours  of  the  hollow 
in  which  they  are  formed,  as  they  are  deposited  from  their  outer 
circumference  inwards  ;  so  that  cameo-cutters  have  always  had  to  face 
the  great  initial  difficulty  of  having  to  modify  their  design  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  coloured  strata,  which  they  often  find 
running  in  a  direction  not  entirely  consonant  with  their  own  wishes. 
When  the  hollow  in  which  an  onyx  was  formed  was  cylindrical  in  shape, 
the  resulting  stone  was  often  used  to  make  a  cup  or  vase  with  great 
effect;  such  stones,  with  concentric  circles  of  white  and  colour,  when 
they  were  small,  were  also  frequently  made  into  eyes  for  statues,  workers 
in  this  curious  art  being  known  in  Rome  as  "  fabri  ocularii."  The  same 
cutting  of  onyx  eyes  was  also  made  use  of  for  finger  rings,  when 
the  stones  were  quite  small ;  the  gold  setting  of  these  eyes  is  often 
made  to  represent  the  eyelids,  and  generally  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
but  they  are  cumbersome,  and  must  have  been  uncomfortably  heavy 
to  wear. 

The  usual  natural  colour  of  an  onyx  is  a  pale  grey,  banded  with 
white  layers.     If,  when  the  stone  was  forming,  there  was  any  trace  of  a 
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metallic  oxide  in  the  water  of  infiltration,  the  pale  grey,  or  amorphous, 
layer  or  layers  would  most  probably  acquire  a  tinge  of  colour.  The 
commonest  oxide  to  occur  in  these  cases  has  been  that  of  iron,  the  result 
being  that  the  grey  onyx  has  become  yellowish  or  reddish.  When  this 
has  occurred,  the  stone  is  called  a  sardonyx.  But  the  possibility  of 
artificially  causing  amorphous  strata  of  an  already  formed  grey  onyx  to 
absorb  metallic  oxides  was  discovered  at  an  early  date  by  Indian, 
Burmese,  and  Arabian  lapidaries.  Pliny  acknowledges  that  in  his  time 
it  was  well  known  that  the  ancients  improved  the  colour  of  their  gems 
by  heating  them  in  honey. 

If  a  grey,  translucent  piece  of  onyx  is  steeped  in  oil,  honey,  <x 
sugar  and  water,  it  will  absorb  some  of  the  liquid,  and  if  subsequently 
strongly  heated,  or  boiled  in  sulphuric  acid,  carbon  will  be  deposited 
within  the  stone,  thereby  causing  it  to  appear  dark — even  black.  All 
nicolos  are  said  to  have  been  produced  in  some  such  way  as  this,  many 
experts  declaring  that  such  a  stone  is  not  found  naturally.  The  white  layers 
of  an  onyx  are  not  permeated  by  any  solution ;  they  are  crystalline  and 
non-absorbent,  so  they  remain  white  under  nearly  all  the  artificial  colour- 
ing processes.  The  crystalline  layers  are  themselves  sometimes  slightly 
thickened  by  heat  or  strong  acid,  and  they  can  be  superficially  reddened 
a  little  by  painting  over  with  a  solution  of  iron  in  aquafortis,  but  in 
either  case  the  effect  is  slight  and  a  doubtful  improvement.  Nitric  add 
will  remove  such  rust  stains  on  white  onyx,  and  will  also  very  markedly 
pale  a  nicolo  or  a  sardonyx.  No  doubt  in  these  cases  the  acid  absorbs 
the  carbon  or  the  iron  oxide  inside  the  stone. 

A  similar  process  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  nicolos  is  used  to 
produce  sardonyx,  with  the  difference  that,  instead  of  oil  or  honey,  the 
stone  is  soaked  in  pernitrate  of  iron.  Both  these  processes  are  really  the 
same  as  such  coloured  stones  undergo  when  in  a  state  of  natiu-e,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  favourable  conditions  are  supplied  more  rapidly 
by  artificial  means  than  they  would  have  been  if  nature  had  been  left 
unaided.  Also,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  particular 
proportion  of  metal  colouring  was  contained  in  any  special  stone  without 
destroying  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  supposed  that,  by  long  experience, 
the  Oberstein  chemists  are  so  skilled  that  they  know  to  a  nicety  what 
proportion  of  chemicals  are  required  to  produce  given  shades  of  colour. 
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Heat   alone  will  often   redden   and   improve  the  colour   of  an  onyx, 
especially  the  kind  known  as  brown  Brazilian  chalcedony. 

There  are  numerous  other  colours  which  can  be  artificially  given  to 
the  porous  layers  of  onyx,  but  none  of  them  has  been  so  much  used  as 
the  black  and  the  red.  No  doubt  the  reason  for  this  is  that  both  these 
colours  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  found  as  natural  productions^  and 
so  they  would  be  the  most  esteemed,  as  well  as  the  least  likely  to  be 
suspected  of  artificiality. 

If  a  cameo  showed  a  white  design  upon  a  blue  background,  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  it  was  most  probably  artificial,  for,  although  there  is 
no  reason  to  consider  such  a  naturally  coloured  stone  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility, no  such  specimens  have  yet  been  found. 

Blue  colour  in  chalcedony  can  be  produced  by  soaking  in  iron, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sards^  but,  instead  of  heat  or  sulphuric  acid,  the 
onyx  must  then  be  treated  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  practically 
deposits  Prussian  blue  in  the  pores  of  the  stone ;  the  colour,  however, 
soon  fades.  Green  is  more  troublesome  to  manage,  but  it  can  be 
produced  by  soaking  the  chalcedony  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel. 
A  stone  which  is  too  deep  a  red  can  be  made  paler  by  the  application 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  best-known  varieties  of  the  onyx  stone 
are  the  carnelian-onyx,  the  bloodstone-onyx,  the  jasper-onyx,  and  the 
sard-onyx.  Sard  itself  is  more  translucent  than  carnelian,  which  is  always 
a  little  clouded.  Red  carnelian  in  large  pieces  is  almost  invariably  arti- 
ficially coloured. 

At  Oberstein,  in  Oldenburg,  there  have  been  for  many  years 
extensive  manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  onyxes  for  gem-cutters 
and  engravers.  These  stones  were  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  and  the  works  were  originally  established 
for  the  cutting  and  preparing  of  the  native  stones ;  but  of  late  years 
the  natural  supply  has  considerably  diminished,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  now  done  at  Oldenburg  consists  of  the  cutting,  staining, 
and  polishing  of  rough  onyxes  sent  there  for  that  purpose  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  wherever  they  may  be  found — most  of  them  now, 
I  believe,  froip  Brazil  or  India.  As  a  rule  the  onyx  is  not  a  large 
stone,  but  sometimes  large  pieces  are  found  among  antiques ;  the  largest 
examples  are  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  but  Dr.  Billing  says  that  slabs  of 
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true  onyx  exist  as  long  as  eighteen  inches.  Modem  gem-cutters  have 
half  their  work  done  for  them,  unlike  their  ancient  predecessors,  who 
had  laboriously  to  get  their  pieces  of  onyx  in  order  themselves  before 
they  could  begin  to  engrave  upon  them.  Agate  often  nearly  resembles 
onyx ;  it  is  found  in  larger  pieces,  but  the  layers  are  neither  so  true  "in 
colour  or  so  marked  in  shape.  There  is  a  cameo  cut  in  agate,  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  at  Rome. 

Excepting  the  very  early  specimens,  of  which  a  few  examples  still 
exist,  cameos  do  not  appear  to  have  been  cut  in  shell  until  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  possible  enough  that  they  were  made,  but 
that  they  have  not  lasted.  The  earlier  specimens  of  shell  cameos  with 
backgrounds  of  another  colour  to  that  of  the  relief  portions  usually 
show  a  grey  colour;  they  were  probably  cut  in  some  kind  of  mussel 
or  cowrie  shell. 

At  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  afterwards,  cameos  were 
most  commonly  cut  on  the  cassis  rufa  (Bull  Mouth),  cassis  tuberosa 
(Black  Helmet),  cassis  cornuta  (Horned  Helmet),  or  the  strombus  gigas 
(Pink  Queen's  Conch  shell).  Certain  parts  of  all  these  shells  show  two 
layers  of  distinct  colour  —  the  upper  one  white,  and  the  lower  brown, 
pink,  orange,  yellow,  or  grey,  of  which  the  grey  lasts  best.  A  finely 
cut  shell  cameo  can  be  very  charming,  but  it  seldom  is.  There  are 
also  bad  defects  in  the  material  itself,  the  colour  layers  being  always 
liable  to  be  badly  lined  with  small  cracks.  The  opaque  white  layers, 
too,  do  not  keep  their  surface  well ;  examples  of  the  sixteenth  century 
usually  have  a  decidedly  worn  appearance.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  fine  shell  cameo  cut  by  a  master  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised;  a  Laocoon  cut  by  Flamingo  in  this  material  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  was  sold  last  year  at  the  sale  of  the  Marl- 
borough gems,  fetched  335/- 

Cameos  have  been  cut  in  mother-of-pearl  shell  (Meleagrina  Mar- 
garetifera)  since  the  fifteenth  century ;  they  were  at  first  made  in  Italy, 
but  of  recent  years  have  been  extensively  made  at  Damascus,  and  are 
usually  coarse  and  badly  executed ;  but  the  material  itself  is  not  at  fault, 
as  there  have  been  a  few  exquisite  heads  cut  upon  it  in  f^ecent  times — 
one  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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Ivory  carvings  in  low  relief  would  come  under  the  head  of  cameos 
to  some  extent,  but  not  as  they  are  generally  understood ;  and,  indeed, 
the  work  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  done  from  a  very  early  time, 
forms  a  subject  of  itself.  In  the  same  way,  amber  has  been  utilised  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome  for  small  carvings.  Several  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  work  were  found  at  Praeneste ;  and  of  later  Roman  workmanship 
there  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  charming  little  box  ornamented  with 
groups  of  boys  in  relief. 

At  a  very  early  period,  ostrich  eggs  were  cut  in  low  relief,  the 
backgrounds  being  artificially  darkened;  and,  in  modern  times,  white 
and  green  cameos  have  been  cut  in  emus*  eggs,  which  supply  very 
excellent  layers  of  those  colours;  but  the  work  done  upon  them  has 
been  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Malachite  has  been  made  into  cameos  in  a  few  cases,  but  the 
softness  of  the  stone  and  the  crudity  of  the  colour  render  it  an  unfitting 
material  for  such  delicate  work.  Both  coral  and  lava  are  at  the  present 
time  used  for  small  jewellery  cameos,  the  work  upon  them  being,  how- 
ever, very  rarely  good. 

"  Filippo  Santa-Croce,  dit  Pippo,"  as  well  as  his  sons,  all  late  Italian 
artists,  cut  small  cameos  on  nuts  and  cherry-stones,  but  this  kind  of 
work  rather  takes  us  away  into  the  mysteries  of  wood-carving.  Glass 
has  been  sometimes  cut  as  cameos,  but  as  a  rule  it  has  only  been 
moulded  from  casts  made  from  cameos.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
vases  made  in  this  material,  and  cut  in  low  relief,  they  take  rank 
among  the  very  finest  specimens  of  the  art,  and,  in  spite  of  their  being 
made  of  a  comparatively  common  material,  they  are  certainly  most 
beautiful.  The  glass  which  was  used  for  such  pieces  as  this  is  of  a 
beautifiil  quality,  and  was  cut  in  an  exactly  similar  way  to  that  which 
would  be  used  in  the  case  of  an  onyx,  but,  of  course,  glass  is  not 
so  hard;  it  is,  however,  quite  hard  enough  to  repay  even  the  finest 
possible  workmanship  of  a  gem-cutter,  and  will  also  take  a  beau- 
tiful polish — the  great  objection  to  it  is  its  Ability.  A  vase  dan 
be  easily  made  in  glass  of  a  size  which  would  be  impossible  to  procure 
in  fine  stone. 

There  is  always  great  interest  attached  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
tools  and  methods  of  working  were  used  in  ancient  times  by  exponents 
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of  the  small  technical  arts.  To  a  certain  extent  most  of  these  arts  can 
be  executed  by  very  simple  means,  but  such  proceedings  usually  involve 
a  high  degree  of  skill,  immense  patience,  and  a  large  expenditure  of 
time.  Modern  appliances  have  enormously  increased  the  ease  with 
which  most  of  the  technical  processes  of  such  arts  can  be  executed, 
but  with  this  greater  ease  and  quickness  of  production  a  greater  absence 
of  true  art  feeling  goes  unfortunately  hand  in  hand. 

An  ancient  cameo -worker  may  well  be  imagined  looking  at  a 
piece  of  onyx  with  some  degree  of  dismay,  at  the  almost  imj)enetrable 
block  that  he  would  have  to  fashion  roughly  into  shape,  before  he 
could  commence  his  art-work  upon  it.  He  would  realise  that  this 
rough  work  would  cost  him  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  the  subsequent 
carving  of  the  design  itself,  with  the  added  annoyance  that  his  labour  ex- 
pended upon  it  would  never  be  appreciated.  The  ancient  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  makers  of  cylinders  and  scarabsei  chose  the  softest  stones  avail- 
able, in  order  that  they  might  be  more  easy  to  cut.  Early  carvings  of  this 
kind  are  often  found  in  such  materials  as  steatite,  syenite,  or  serpentine, 
and  these  can  be  easily  cut  with  flint  or  obsidian  flakes,  or  even  with 
hard-metal  chisels  or  gouges.  The  use  of  soft  stones  for  small  carvings  is 
a  characteristic  of  an  early  stage  of  the  art,  and,  when  harder  stones  are 
found  used  in  any  quantities,  it  is  probable  that  either  some  more 
powerfid  process — such  as  the  use  of  a  drill — ^had  been  invented,  or, 
at  all  events,  that  the  cutting  power  of  corundum,  emery,  or  even 
diamond  itself,  had  been  discovered. 

The  highly  convex  form  both  of  the  Egyptian  scarabs  and  the 
bossed  gems  which  immediately  succeeded  them,  were  convenient  to 
make  by  filing  down  larger  pieces.  The  engraving  on  the  flat  bases 
of  such  stones  was,  no  doubt,  done  by  a  fine-cutting  stone  point, 
possibly  flint.  Herodotus  mentions  arrows  headed  **  with  a  stone 
brought  to  a  point,  the  same  sort  by  which  they  (the  Ethiopians) 
engrave  their  seals."  Both  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  mention  naxium, 
or  emery,  as  being  the  best  material  known  for  polishing  marble  or 
for  rubbing  down  gems.  There  are  many  varieties  of  corundum,  a 
species  of  mineral  which  comes  next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  It 
is  really  a  crystallised  alumina,  and  in  the  form  of  emery  is  a  very 
powerful   cutting   agent,   and   will    polish    even   a   diamond.      Actual 
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points  of  diamond  may  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  date  than  is 
visually  assigned  to  them,  the  possibility  of  splintering  this  stone  easily 
by  a  hammer  into  small  useful  points  may  have  been  known  to  the 
workers  in  flint  at  an  early  date,  and  many  antique  cameos  and  intaglios 
show  fine-cut  lines  which  appear  as  if  they  were  done  with  a  diamond 
point ;  undoubtedly  they  could  have  been  more  easily  done  by  that 
means  than  by  any  other.  The  invention  of  the  wheel  for  cutting 
gems  was  probably  introduced  fi^om  the  East,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  whether  it  was  brought  forward  as  an  original  idea,  or 
-whether  it  simply  came  into  being  by  a  natural  process.  A  drill, 
worked  either  by  hand  or  by  a  string  and  bow,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
earliest  inventions  of  mankind,  and  the  primitive  drill  required  only  a 
simple  adaptation  to  render  it  effective  for  cutting  hard  stones  instead 
of  producing  fire  fi-om  soft  wood. 

The  diflFerent  methods  which  have  been  used  for  cutting  hard 
stones  can  best  be  traced  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  surfaces 
of  antique  intaglios ;  for,  although  such  surfaces  were  usually  highly 
polished,  and  consequently  many  of  the  cutting  marks  became  erased, 
still  a  great  many  signs  are  left  which  are  sufficient  to  show 
whether  the  cutting  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  splinter  of  diamond 
or  something  analogous,  or  by  a  drill  working  small  circles  one  after 
the  other.  Work  marks  of  this  kind  are  seen  with  more  difficulty 
in  a  cameo,  because  it  was  easier  to  polish,  and  is  therefore  more  worn 
away  in  this  process.  Construction  marks  often  show  clearly  on  the 
back  of  a  gem,  as  here  the  same  trouble  has  not  been  taken  to  erase 
them.  Of  course,  if  the  cameo  is  a  small  bust  or  figure  cut  in  the 
round  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  to  a  cuirass  or  dress  of  any  kind, 
this  remark  no  longer  applies,  as  such  carvings  were  often  as  highly 
finished  at  the  back  as  they  were  on  the  front,  the  reason  being  that 
a  greater  brilliancy  and  play  of  colour  could  be  produced  by  hollowing 
out  the  stone  at  the  back  in  some  agreement  with  the  contours  of  the 
front,  and  these  remarkable  hollowings  are  not  unfrequent.  These 
stones  are  also  curiously  pierced  at  the  back,  for  facility  of  attachment 
to  any  substance. 

The  backs  of  antique  cameos  are  often  left  rounded  and  roughly 
cut,  but  they  have  always  been  polished,  and  this  condition  of  the  back, 
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irregular,  but  polished,  is  one  mark  of  an  antique,  because  in  Renaissance 
and  in  modern  times,  when  the  preparation  of  the  rough  stone  was,  and 
is,  done  by  "  another "  workman,  the  backs  are  naturally  well  cut,  flat, 
and  finished.  This  parcelling  out  of  the  work,  which  is,  indeed,  the  fetal 
blot  in  most  of  the  small  technical  art  of  to-day,  presupposes  a  great 
increase  in  the  efliciency  of  the  tools  used.  Although  the  state  of  the 
back  of  any  particular  gem  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  studied  as  an  index 
to  its  age,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  clever  cinque-cento  forger  could 
not  easily  have  imitated  the  ancient  manner ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  did  not  think  of  it,  but  expended  his  great  skill  only  on  the  fece  of 
his  cameo. 

A  close  examination  of  ancient  gems — ^both  cameo  and  intaglio- 
will  show  that  several  of  them  have  been  laboriously  scratched  out  with 
a  hard  point,  and  others  cut  or  filed  away  by  means  of  some  small  round- 
headed  instrument.  This  last  appearance  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  use  or 
a  drill,  worked  at  first  by  hand,  and  subsequently,  very  likely,  by  a 
string  and  bow.  By  the  use  of  such  a  drill,  much  more  powerfiilly 
mounted  with  a  treadle,  gems  were  cut  during  the  Rendssance  and  in 
modern  times.  If  the  drill  used  is  small  enough,  an  intaglio  or  cameo 
can  be  cut  and  finished  by  its  aid  alone,  and  numbers  have  been  so  made, 
but  as  a  rule  the  finishing  touches  in  all  cases  are  more  efiFectively  and 
surely  given  by  the  diamond  point. 

A  modern  lapidary  has  a  very  powerful  instrument  in  his  delicate 
lathe  fitted  with  strong  treadle.  He  possesses  a  large  assortment  of  tiny 
saws  and  points  of  iron,  some  fine,  some  broadly  ended,  like  knitting-needles. 
These  are  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly  by  means  of  the  treadle,  the 
stone  being  fixed  by  wax  to  a  wooden  handle  and  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
artist,  who  applies  it  to  the  cutting  point  as  he  may  wish.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  instrument  considerably  altered  the  conditions  imder  which 
cameos  were  made.  The  circular  saws  made  it  easy  to  cut  ofiF  large  flat 
pieces,  and  accordingly,  in  Renaissance  work,  large  margins  are  often 
found  ;  the  ancients  found  much  trouble  in  cutting  away  large  pieces,  so, 
as  a  rule,  their  margins  are  very  narrow,  the  design  coming  near  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  stone. 

Iron  points  or  saws,  however,  would  not  by  themselves  touch  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  chalcedony,  however  quickly  they  might  revolve. 
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so  it  is  necessary  to  increase  their  cutting  qualities   by   some   further 
device :  this  is  found  in  the  addition  of  oil  and  diamond  dust. 

The  power  of  the  iron  points  when  used  with  diamond  dust  and  oil 
is  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  the  harder  the  stone  is  that 
has  to  be  cut  the  better,  because  it  presses  the  minute  particles  of  diamond 
into  the  iron  point  to  such  a  degree  that  this  point  very  quickly 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  diamond  file,  and  when  it  has  reached  this 
state  it  reacts  on  the  hard  stone  and  cuts  it  away  rapidly.  A  cameo- 
cutter  will  begin,  on  his  already  prepared  slab  of  onyx,  by  cutting 
away  all  the  superfluous  upper  layers,  down  to  the  background  layer, 
with  his  circular  saw;  then  he  will  mass  the  design  out  by  means  of 
the  largest  points  possible,  gradually  getting  to  the  finer  work  with  finer 
points,  until  at  last  he  ceases  using  the  lathe,  and  goes  over  the  whole  of 
his  work  very  carefully  with  finishing  touches  with  a  diamond  point. 

The  polishing  of  a  cameo  is  a  very  important  and  difficult  process. 
Such  a  gem  must  be  very  highly  polished,  and  yet  it  must  show  very 
fine  detail.  Polishing  tends  to  destroy  detail,  so  it  becomes  necessary  to 
go  on  finishing  and  polishing,  again  and  again,  for  a  long  time,  until  at  last 
single  lines  like  hairs  have  to  be  polished  one  by  one.  A  very  skilful 
cameo-cutter  will  not,  therefore,  quite  finish  his  work  before  he  begins  the 
polishing,  but  will  leave  the  final  delicate  lines  to  be  cut  newly  on 
the  polished  surface  and  again  polished  themselves. 

The  process  of  polishing  is  done  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  cutting, 
in  the  same  lathe,  but  with  difFerent  tools  and  accessories.  The  stone 
is  cemented  as  before  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  moved  ibout  in  contact 
with  the  revolving  point  as  found  necessary.  The  points  used  for 
polishing  are  no  longer  of  iron,  but  are  made  of  some  softer  material,  such  as 
w^ood,  lead,  ivory,  or  copper,  and  instead  of  oil  and  diamond  dust  they 
are  usually  fed  with  oil  mixed  with  one  or  other  of  the  usual  polishing 
powders,  the  choice  of  which  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  the  substance 
to  be  polished:  tripoli  (powdered flint),  rotten  stone  (powdered  alumina), 
crocus  (oxide  of  iron),  rouge  (oxide  of  copper),  or  putty  powder  (oadde  of 
tin).  For  very  hard  stones,  however,  diamond  dust  and  oil  may  be  still 
necessary. 

Unfortunately  the  repolishing  of  antique  gems  has  been  largely  done 
both  during  the  Renaissance  and  in  modern  times,  with  the  inevitable 
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result  that  to  an  expert  the  stone  is  spoilt.  A  fine  antique  cameo, 
finished  and  polished  by  a  great  artist,  will  certainly  not  bear  a  subsequent 
polishing  without  losing  much  of  that  finished  detail  which  distinguishes 
a  first-rate  gem  fi-om  one  of  an  inferior  kind.  But  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  no  doubt,  such  a  repolished  gem  would  appear  much  improved 
and  for  commercial  reasons  the  process  has  been  very  largely  practised. 
I  see  no  reason,  however,  for  objecting  to  judicious  repolishing  of  a  flat 
background,  the  harm  is  done  when  the  raised  sculpture  is  meddled  with. 

To  set  against  this  disastrous  repolishing  of  antique  gems  may  be 
mentioned  the  artificial  scratching  of  modern  forgeries  to  make  them 
look  old.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  modem  skilful  workman  can  copy 
any  cameo,  old  or  new,  with  such  perfection  that  it  would  be  impossibk 
for  any  one  but  an  expert  to  say  which  was  the  original  and  which  was 
the  copy.  But  a  gem  copied  to-day  fi*om  an  old  model  would  naturally 
be  in  a  fine  state  of  polish,  and  to  counteract  this  it  was  discovered 
by  some  ingenious  Italian  workman  of  the  last  century,  that  if  he  gave 
his  brilliantly  polished  gems  to  turkeys  and  made  them  swallow  them,  the 
trituration  of  the  gizzards  of  the  birds  gave  to  the  stones  the  exact  signs 
of  wear  which  were  wanting,  and  numbers  of  such  treasures  are  to 
be  found  included  in  the  collections  shown  in  most  of  the  great 
museiuns  in  Europe. 

The  small  lathe  working  with  a  treadle,  and  cutting  hard  stones  by 
means  of  iron  points  fed  with  oil  and  emery  or  diamond,  is  the  most 
powerful  cutting  instrument  known,  and  it  would  only  be  used  for  very 
hard  stones.  All  quartz  stones  would  be  most  easily  cut  by  it,  and 
jewels  also,  but  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  cutting  anything  like  a  shell 
cameo.  Such  work  is  best  done  by  means  of  small  steel  scrapers  or 
engraving  tools,  made  in  such  shape  as  may  suit  the  fancy  of  the  operator 
or  the  exigencies  of  his  design.  The  polishing  of  such  pieces  can  also 
be  well  done  by  a  polisher's  wheel  fitted  with  buflF.  Wherever  a  large 
background  is  to  be  cleared,  however,  the  small  circular  saw  will  slice 
off  large  pieces  with  less  difficulty  than  any  other  instrument. 

Helmet  shells,  however,  as  well  as  onyxes,  do  not  always  have  their 
colour  layers  quite  flat,  so  that  a  saw,  which  will  cut  out  flat  pieces  only, 
must  always  be  used  with  great  caution,  for  in  all  cameo-cutting  the  one 
irremediable  fault  is  to  cut  away  too  much. 
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The  oil  and  diamond  dust  used  on  iron  points  for  cutting  cameos  do 
not  prevent  the  workman  from  seeing  how  his  work  progresses,  because 
they  are  both  so  transparent.  In  some  ways  cameo-cutting  is  easier 
than  intaglio  work,  because,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  impressions  for 
comparison  have  constantly  to  be  made  while  the  work  is  in  progress, 
as  the  object  is  to  make  a  fine  impression ;  but  the  cameo,  only  being 
made  for  the  sake  of  its  own  beauty,  which  should  not  be  microscopic, 
the  artist  can  quite  well  judge  of  the  progress  of  his  work  by  the  eye 
alone. 


CHAPTER    II. 


EARLY    CAMEOS    AND    GLASS    PASTES. 


Among  the  gems  from  Mycenae  which  are  shown  in  the  Gold  Room 
at  the  British  Museum  is  a  remarkable  little  figure  of  a  recumbent  lion 
cut  in  amethyst.  It  is  only  the  back  of  a  seal,  however,  the  seal  itsdt 
being  engraved  with  small  spirals ;  but  it  is  a  very  early  specimen  ol 
cameo  work. 

There  is  little  really  known  about  Mycense  or  its  inhabitants. 
Remains  of  Mycenaean  civilisation  are,  of  course,  found  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  also  in  several  of  the  islands  of  the  -ffigean  Sea ;  and  the  date 
of  this  civilisation  is  so  remote  that  to  fix  any  date  is  almost  pure  guess- 
work. Some  of  the  works  of  art  which  were  made  by  this  wonderful 
people  are  of  such  a  nature  that  time  alone  has  little  or  no  efiect  upon 
them.  The  little  amethyst  lion,  for  instance,  is  quite  as  ifresh  now  as  he 
was,  perhaps,  some  four  thousand  years  ago,  although  the  Greek  temple 
which  were  built  at  the  same  time  have  long  since  crimibled  into  ruins. 
In  all  the  smaller  Mycenaean  works  of  art  there  is  found  a  prevalence  d 
animal  forms. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  that  the  Mycenaeans,  or  some  a 
them,  migrated  into  Italy  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.c.,and 
eventually  became  the  race  known  as  the  Etruscans.  Such  a  theory  js 
certainly  plausible,  and  undoubtedly  the  characteristics  of  early  Etruscan 
work  are  almost  identical  with  Greek  work.  So  marked  is  this  similarity 
that,  without  knowing  where  the  treasure  was  found,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  the  two  nations.  Greek  and 
Etruscan  scarabs  are  almost  the  same ;  many  of  them  are  cut  closely 
after  the  Egyptian  model,  and  others  have  their  backs  beautifully  carved 
into   the   semblance   of  lions    or   other   animals,   the   finest  remaimug 
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specimens  of  such  work  being  now  at  the  Hermitage  Museum  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Greek  and  Etruscan  scarabs  are  mostly  cut  in  hard 
stones,  carnelian  especially,  and  there  are  other  examples  found  in  crystal 
and  obsidian.  Greek  cameos  of  the  early  centuries  are  well  represented 
in  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  at  Paris.  Some  of  them  are  good,  but  they 
are  neither  remarkable  for  their  excellence  nor  for  their  originality. 
There  are  also  some  at  Vienna,  which  appear  to  be  small  copies  of 
existing  architectural  sculptures  on  buildings. 

Etruscan  jewellery,  except  for  the  scarabs,  shows  few  signs  of  cameo 
work.  It  consists  rather  of  the  most  exquisite  gold  work  ever  yet 
produced,  set  with  cloisonne  enamels,  glass  pastes,  and  rough  gems. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  Greek  scaraboid,  the  back  of  which  is 
cut  in  a  rounded  form,  and  on  which  is  a  head  of  a  satyr  in  low  relief. 
It  is  probably  work  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  On  the  base  is  an  intaglio 
representing  a  bearded  citharist  holding  a  lyre.  It  is  cut  in  steatite,  and 
round  the  edge  of  the  intaglio  are  the  words  STPIA2  EIIOIE^E ;  so 
Syrias,  the  engraver  of  this  cameo,  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  artists 
to  have  made  such  work,  but  he  was  almost  certdnly  the  first  to  sign  it. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  small  intaglio  with  rounded  back  on  which 
is  a  cameo  figure  of  a  seated  slave ;  this  is  cut  in  sardonyx.     On  the 
base  is  cut  a  design  of  a  warrior  with  a  large  shield,  supposed  to  be 
Capaneus.     It  is  also  Greek  work,  and  is  assigned  to  the  sixth  century 
B.C.     Yet  another  Greek  scarab,  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  date,  is  now 
at  Paris  ;  but  the  flat  base  in  this  case  bears  upon  it,  instead  of  the  usual 
intaglio,  a  sphinx  beautifiilly  carved  in  the  white  layer  of  an  onyx. 
M.  Babelon  considers  this  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  a  true  cameo. 
At  Kertsch  were  discovered  several  rings,  on  the  stones  set  in  which  is 
small  raised  work.   Among  these,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  a  carnelian 
set  with  a  swivel,  the  back  being  cut  into  the  semblance  of  a  sleeping 
lion.     The  beginnings  of  cameos  as  small  pieces  of  decorative  sculpture 
are   to  be  found  in  the  scarabs  made  at  a  very  early  date  in  Egypt. 
These  scarabs  are,  however,  usually  considered  to  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves.     They  were,  in  fact,  primarily  seal  stones,  the  backs  of  which 
were  ornamentally  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  sacred  beetle.     They  were 
made  of  several  sorts  of  stones,  as  well  as  porcelain  and  clay,  and  are 
also   found  cut  in  granite,  basalt,  hematite,  steatite,  serpentine,  carnelian, 
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and  many  other  kinds  of  stone,  both  soft  and  hard.  The  taste  for 
scarabs  as  seal  stones  spread  largely,  and  they  were  plentifully  made  in 
Assyria,  Greece,  and  Etruria.  The  back  of  the  beetle  in  time  showed  a 
tendency  to  become  less  decidedly  marked,  and  by  degrees  the  backs  ot 
intaglios  are  found  to  be  rounder  and  rounder,  imtil  at  last  the  actual 
beetle  form  disappears,  leaving  only  a  bossed  back.  On  this  bossed  back 
is  sometimes  cut  a  design  in  low  relief,  and,  in  its  turn,  the  tendency  to 
flattening  shows  more  and  more,  until  the  back  of  intaglio  is  quite  flat. 
But  still  the  influence  of  the  scarab  is  not  quite  gone,  as  it  still  shows 
in  the  oval  form  so  long  prevalent  for  seal  stones,  and  which  is  a  distinct 
survival  of  the  original  shape  of  a  seal  made  from  the  flat  base  of  an 
ancient  scarab.     A  gem  of  this  shape  is  therefore  called  a  "  scaraboid." 

On  some  of  the  Etruscan  scarabs  a  white  line  shows  across  the 
engraved  face  ;  whenever  this  effect  is  seen,  the  stone  is  an  onyx.  This 
stone  was  afterwards  used  especially  for  cutting  designs  in  relief  so  as  to 
show  in  two  colours,  of  which  the  white  layer  always  forms  an  important 
part.  The  possibility  of  so  arranging  the  rough  cutting  of  such  a  stone 
as  to  show  this  colour  effect  to  fidl  advantage  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  generally  appreciated  by  ancient  lapidaries  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  b.c.  The  stone  itself  was,  however,  liked  and  valued 
long  before  this  time,  and  there  are  isolated  instances  of  its  use  in 
horizontal  layers  in  the  same  manner  as  afterwards  became  its  charac- 
teristic style. 

The  method  of  cutting  an  onyx  in  the  direction  of  its  colour  layers, 
instead  of  across  them,  is  probably  first  seen  as  a  r^ular  plan  in  the 
curious  little  ring  stones  cut  into  the  semblance  of  eyes,  in  which  case  a 
flat  coloured  piece  is  sometimes  left  to  do  duty  as  a  pupil. 

But,  however  the  suitability  of  this  flat  manner  of  cutting  an  onyx 
came  to  be  thought  of,  it  was  certainly  well  known  during  the  few 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  about  which  time  the 
great  value  of  intaglios  as  seals  began  also  to  be  of  less  importance,  and 
the  sacredness  of  a  seal  became  less  decided.  In  the  first  century  b.c  the 
onyx  cameo  began  to  take  a  high  position  as  a  much-esteemed  article  of 
personal  adornment  or  possession,  and  its  appreciation  quickly  increased 
with  the  more  and  more  beautifiil  workmanship  brought  into  the  art  by 
Greek  gem-cutters. 
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Following,  to  some  extent,  the  fashion  of  the  small  seal  ring  intaglios, 
the  smaller  cameos  were  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way,  but  never  to 
any  great  extent.  The  larger  cameos  were,  no  doubt,  used  as  fastenings 
for  cloaks  or  shoulder  brooches  ;  but  they  were  always  very  interesting  as 
wonderfiil  works  of  art  only,  and  also  because  they  often  bear  portraits  of 
great  personages.  In  regard  to  cameo  portraiture  in  onyx,  if  there  can  be 
any  certainty  as  to  the  person  represented,  it  is  always  most  valuable, 
because  of  the  marvellous  quality  of  permanence  in  the  material  in  which 
it  is  cut.  No  existing  form  of  portraiture  is  so  strong  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  delicate  and  beautiful  as  that  to  be  found  on  a  first-rate  antique 
onyx  cameo.  Such  portraits  were  cut  by  masters  in  their  art,  and  are 
comparable  with  the  finest  art  of  any  age,  or  executed  in  any  medium. 

A  coin,  however  finely  cut,  cannot  compare  with  a  fine  cameo, 
because  at  best  it  is  only  stamped,  it  has  no  master's  touch  upon  it,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  stone  is  wanting.  Also  there  may  be  many 
specimens  of  the  coin,  undistinguishable  one  fi-om  the  other,  but  the 
cameo  is  unique. 

Ordinary  sculpture  compared  to  such  a  gem  appears  coarse,  and  no 
painting,  except  the  very  crude  wax  encaustic,  has  anything  approaching 
the  lasting  qualities  of  an  engraved  gem. 

Antique  cameos,  if  not  actually  broken,  are  nearly  always  in  perfectly 
good  condition  in  all  material  particulars  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that, 
short  of  being  hanmiered  to  pieces  or  broken  by  a  fall,  there  are  few 
things  made  by  mankind  which  will  retain  their  original  surface,  colour, 
and  beauty  longer  than  a  cut  or  engraved  gem.  Time  alone  afliects 
them  but  little,  if  at  all — a  thousand  years  more  or  less  leave  no  trace 
either  on  the  polished  surface  or  in  the  delicate  colour  layers  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  cameos  have,  as  a  rule,  been  carefully  kept 
by  their  owners.  They  are  very  rarely  found  buried,  and  the  history  of 
most  of  the  finer  specimens  is  known  almost  from  the  beginning. 

The  shapes  of  cameos  vary  more  than  the  shapes  of  intaglios  :  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  lapidary  is  desirous  of  so  using 
the  stone  as  to  utilise  certain  of  the  layers  and  colour  pieces  in  it,  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  his  design.  This,  of  course,  has  very  often 
necessitated  some  peculiar  shaping  out  of  the  stone  itself.  The  intaglio- 
cutter,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  no  need  to  trouble  himself  as  to  any 
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colour  layers,  but  has  simply  had  to  see  that  his  piece  of  stone  was  large 
enough  for  his  purpose.  Some  cases  exist  where  both  styles  are  used,  an 
intaglio  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  a  wreath  or  ornamental  border  cut 
as  a  cameo. 

Another  interesting  development  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  cups, 
vases,  and  dishes  cut  in  onyx  with  designs  in  relief.  Some  of  these,  made 
in  ancient  times,  still  exist,  and  others  have  been  made,  not  so  finely,  by 
more  recent  workmen.  The  older  ones  are  very  rare,  there  are  but  few 
of  them,  and  they  are  always  very  highly  valued.  Most  of  them  are  cut 
in  hard  stone,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  are  cut  in  glass ;  these  last 
may  have  been  made  at  Alexandria,  where  there  was  an  important  glass 
industry  during  the  few  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  Christian  era. 

Instances  of  the  use  of  low  relief  in  sculpture  are  found  so  universally 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  actual  beginnings  of  such  a 
method  of  decoration. 

In  architecture  and  metal  work  it  is  of  the  highest  antiquity  ;  the 
temples  and  other  buildings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
abounded  with  such  sculptures,  but  minuteness,  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  true  cameo,  was  here  wanting.  Early  specimens, 
however,  still  exist  of  small  cameo  rosettes  made  of  terra-cotta,  gilded, 
which  were  used  to  ornament  cups  and  vases  at  a  very  remote  period. 
Shells  and  eggs  were  cut  in  low  ornamental  relief  certainly  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  some  of  which  still  exist.  The  eggs  came  from  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  engraved  by  Greek  or 
Phoenician  workmen.  All  these  early  dates  are  very  problematical. 
I  expect  that  each  of  these  specimens  should  rather  be  considered  as 
a  separate  piece  of  work,  and  not  in  any  way  as  representing  a  class ;  at 
the  same  time  both  eggs  and  shells  are  in  themselves  very  fragile,  and 
it  may  be  argued  that  for  every  existing  specimen  of  such  thin^ 
left,  with  any  carving  upon  it,  thousands  have  been  destroyed.  The 
curious  cameo  head  cut  in  the  joint  of  the  shell  {Tridacna  squamosa) 
is  probably  Greek  work  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  B.C. 

But  the  cameo  in  its  fullest  development  existed  during  the  time 
immediately  following  the  general  discovery  of  the  wonderful  adaptability 
of  the  onyx  to  such  work.     This  stone  is  so  curiously  formed  in  colour 
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layers  alternating  with  opaque  white,  that  it  is  possible  to  find  pieces 
which  enable  a  skilfiil  workman  to  show  a  very  elaborate  design  in  white 
upon  a  colour  background,  and  znce  versd.  No  doubt  such  an  artist 
often  has  to  modify  his  original  design  considerably,  because  of  the 
limitations  which  he  finds  in  the  stone  as  he  works  it.  The  onyx  soon 
became  the  favourite  material  in  which  the  most  skilled  Greek  artists  cut 
their  cameos,  and  continued  so  fi"om  about  the  first  century  b.c.  until 
the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine  went  to  Byzantium.  Towards 
the  latter  half  of  this  time,  however,  the  Greek  artists  of  the  earlier  time 
had  passed  away,  and  they  were  not  replaced  by  others  of  equal  skill. 
Roman  workmen,  doubtless,  took  up  their  work ;  but,  however  that  may 
have  been,  the  later-cut  gems  are  much  inferior  in  all  respects  to  those 
made  at  an  earlier  time. 

The  taste  for  engraved  gems  was  probably  largely  fostered  by  the 
magnificent  treasures  brought  home  by  Pompey  from  his  wars  with 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  the  first  century  B.C.  These  treasures 
were  displayed  at  Rome  for  three  days  during  the  Triumph  of  the  suc- 
cessful general,  and  among  them  were  nvmibers  of  splendidly  cut  stone 
vases,  and  gems  of  all  kinds.  The  vases  are  often  mentioned  as 
especially  rare  and  valuable  objects,  and  many  of  them  were  made  in 
murrhine,  now  supposed  to  have  been  fluor-spar,  but  other  authorities 
think  it  was  some  kind  of  agate.  Pompey  oflFered  the  treasure  of 
Mithridates  to  the  Capitol,  and  shortly  afterwards  Julius  Caesar  pre- 
sented six  cabinets  of  gems  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix. 

Pliny  says  that  Scipio  Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
sardonyx  gem,  probably  a  cameo,  and  that  from  his  time  onward  they 
were  highly  esteemed. 

Seneca  mentions  one  Paulus  as  having  in  his  possession  a  ring  on 
which  was  a  portrait  of  Tiberius,  cut  in  relief  This,  undoubtedly,  must 
have  been  a  cameo,  but  in  ancient  times  such  small  cameos  were  rarely 
made,  the  majority  of  them  being  much  too  large  to  use  in  a  finger  ring. 

But,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  taste  for  cut  gems 
w^as  suggested  to  the  Roman  collectors  by  the  sight  of  the  treasure  of 
Mithridates,  yet  it  is  curious  that,  before  this  time,  there  was  in  Rome  a 
very  large  production  of  glass  paste — that  is  to  say,  imitation  intaglios 
and  cameos  made  in  glass.     Similar  pastes  were,  indeed,  made  at  Mycenae 
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at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  these  were  only  rosettes  as  far  as  is  known, 
and  had  no  pretension  to  the  art  level  which  was  aimed  at  by  the  Roman 
pastes. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  all  the  very  early  pastes  made  during  the 
second  century  b.c.  were  only  imitations  of  intaglios,  but  certonly 
among  the  numerous  specimens  of  such  work  that  still  exist,  there  arc 
numbers  of  imitation  cameos  as  well.  It  may  be  that  cameos  ne?cr 
became  very  popular  or  very  largely  made  until  the  peculiar  suitability 
of  the  onyx  for  such  work  was  discovered,  and  that  all  glass  cameos  date 
from  a  subsequent  period.  From  other  work  made  by  them,  it  is  dear 
that  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  b.c,  the  Roman  glass-workers  were 
extremely  skilful,  and,  although  probably  numbers  of  their  gems  ait 
really  copied  from  originals  cut  in  stone,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
were  quite  capable  of  making  original  designs  for  themselves  in  wax 
or  clay. 

"  Paste "  is  ordinary  glass  coloured  with  different  metallic  oaddes, 
or  left  plain.  The  ancient  Roman  paste  is  very  hard,  and  will  scratdi 
our  modern  lead  glass  easily. 

The  process  by  which  the  ancient  glass  pastes  were  made  can  never 
be  actually  known,  but  it  was  probably  very  much  the  same  as  the  way 
they  would  be  made  now.  Numbers  of  small  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  in 
globular  shapes,  are  constantly  being  dug  up  in  Italy,  and  it  may  be  that 
these  were  pieces  made  ready  for  melting  into  moulds  for  imitation  gems. 
Also,  impressions  from  intaglios,  made  in  fine  clay,  are  not  uncommonly 
found,  and,  as  such  impressions  would  be  exactly  what  is  wanted  for 
making  glass  pastes,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  were,  indeed,  the  moulds 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  glass  pastes  usually  have  a  rough  surface  if 
they  have  not  been  subsequently  finished  by  hand,  and  are  still  as  they 
were  when  they  left  the  mould ;  and  this  surface  is  exactly  such  as  glass 
will  assume  if  it  is  cast  in  a  clay  mould,  especially  when  it  is  not  of  a 
very  good  quality.  The  Roman  glass  used  for  this  purpose  is  usually 
fiiU  of  flaws  and  bubbles,  and  generally  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  although 
very  hard.  It  has  probably  been  overheated,  and,  to  some  extent, 
become  devitrified  by  time  and  damp. 

A  very  delicate  impression  can  be  made  from  an  engraved  gem,  or 
a  wax  or  terra-cotta  model,  by  means  of  tripoli  powder  mixed  with  a 
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Jittle  plaster-of-Paris  and  water.  This  mixture  will  dry  hard,  and  glass 
in  a  state  of  semi-fusion  can  easily  be  pressed  into  it.  The  glass  can  be 
sufficiently  melted  either  in  a  furnace  or  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe,  but,  as 
it  will  not  run  into  a  mould  by  itself,  it  has  to  be  squeezed  in  by  some 
cold  hard  point,  or  a  knife-blade. 

In  the  case  of  a  cameo,  a  piece  of  white  glass  can  be  first  squeezed 
into  the  hollow  of  the  actual  design,  as  cleanly  as  possible,  and  then  over 
it  some  coloured  glass  should  be  fused,  chosen  according  to  the  tint 
desired,  and  equally  pressed  down.  When  the  glass  has  gradually 
cooled,  it  can  be  lifted  off  the  mould,  and  it  ought  to  show  a  fine  replica 
of  the  original  design.  Such  a  cameo  can  be  afterwards  finished  by 
means  of  a  lapidary's  drill  to  any  desired  extent,  and  it  can  also  be 
polished.  All  the  finest  glass  pastes  have  been  either  finished  in  this 
^way  or  by  means  of  a  diamond  point. 

Imitation  cameos  can  also  be  made,  as  they  sometimes  were  in 
ancient  times,  by  building  up  the  differently  coloured  layers  of  glass, 
one  by  one,  and  sticking  them  together  either  by  slight  fusion  or  by 
Indian  glue.  Another  method  used  in  bygone  times  was  to  paint,  as  it 
were,  a  design  in  drawn-out  melted  glass  upon  another  glass  plaque. 
This  process  is  really  a  glass-blower's  work,  and  with  a  little  practice 
it  can  be  wonderfiilly  well  done,  but  at  best  it  is  clumsy.  It  might 
conceivably  be  the  easiest  way  to  make  a  large  glass  cameo,  applying  the 
white  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  relief  required,  and  then  cutting  it 
away  and  finishing  it  as  an  ordinary  cameo. 

Dr.  Archibald  Billing  describes  yet  another  way  of  making  a  cameo, 
but  he  does  not  say  he  has  tried  it  himself.  It  consists  in  fusing  white 
enamel  glass  on  to  a  carnelian  base,  and  then  treating  it  as  one  onyx. 
All  these  processes  show  how  highly  valued  a  real  original  cameo  cut 
in  onyx  must  have  been,  so  that  it  was  a  lucrative  profession  even 
to  imitate  them  by  processes  which  must  themselves  have  been  ex- 
pensive and  also  have  necessitated  the  co-operation  of  highly  skilled 
mechanics. 

The  coloxu-ing  of  glass  by  means  of  metallic  oxides  was  well 
understood  by  the  Romans,  and  the  same  colours  are  foimd  among 
the  fragments  of  Roman  glass,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  vitreous  enamels 
exhibited  to-day  at  our  Royal  Academy.     If  a  paste  is  wanted  to  imitate 
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an  emerald  or  a  carbuncle,  both  of  which  are  usually  flawed,  it  should 
be  dipped  while  hot  into  cold  water,  and  the  flaws  will  be  excellently 
developed.  Small  white  paste  cameos  were  sometimes  set  in  the  bezel 
of  thick  glass  finger-rings  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  they  also  wore 
them  set  in  gold  and  lead. 

On  the  Tara  Brooch,  an  Irish  piece  of  jewellery  of  much  later 
date,  are  instances  of  cameo  heads  made  in  glass.  This  art — although, 
as  found  on  the  Irish  brooch,  it  belongs  to  a  diflerent  age  from  that 
we  are  now  considering — no  doubt  derives  directly  from  it.  Roman 
designs  in  jewellers*  work  can  be  traced  through  the  Gothic  tribes  right 
up  to  Ireland,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  instances  of  paste  camecs  in 
early  Celtic  art;  they  are,  however,  very  rare. 

As  a  rule,  fragments  of  ancient  Roman  paste  are  small,  and  belonged 
to  small  intaglios  or  cameos,  but  sometimes  they  were  made  of  a  7ery 
lai^e  size.  What  these  large  plaques  were  used  for  can  now  onl^  be 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  among  the  collection  of  such  •  fragments  at 
the  British  Museum  there  is  one  showing  the  knees  of  a  figure  in  i^tc 
glass  on  a  pale  green  ground,  which  must  have  measured  at  least  thirty 
inches  in  height  when  it  was  perfect,  supposing  it  to  have  been  in  one 
piece.  There  is  another  fragment,  white  upon  a  dark  red  ground,  \duch 
was  probably  about  the  same  size.  The  most  usual  colours  for  paste 
cameos  seem  to  be  green  on  red ;  white  on  black  very  commonly ;  green 
and  yellow  on  blue ;  and  for  single  colours  blue,  both  dark,  light, 
transparent,  and  opaque;  reddish  yellow;  yellow;  and  dark  brown. 
Now  and  then  a  fine  and  beautiful  piece  is  found,  but  usually  they 
are  very  coarse.  Paste  imitating  lapis  lazuli  is  often  found,  and  some 
of  the  pieces  made  in  it  are  among  the  finest  existing.  In  the  Ceramic 
Gallery  at  the  British  Museum  is  a  splendid  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
measuring  about  six  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  a  circular 
plaque  of  strong,  dark,  translucent  glass,  overlaid  with  pale  opaque 
blue.  Another  fine  piece  is  a  rectangular  plaque,  measuring  about 
eight  and  a  half  inches  square,  representing  a  youth  shown  in  three- 
quarter  length;  he  has  a  mantle  over  his  shoulder,  and  is  holding  a 
flat  dish  in  one  hand,  and  a  sheaf  of  corn  in  the  other ;  his  name, 
BoNVS  EvENTvs,  is  inscribed  above.  This  paste  was  at  first  roughly 
cast,  and  then,  like  a  few  other  important  pieces,  it  has  been  subsequently 
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cut,  finished,  and  polished  as  a  hard  stone,  which  glass  practically  is 
when  treated  in  this  way.  It  is  now  a  true  cameo  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  the  dark  blue  glass  is  specked  all  over  with  yellow 
marks,  like  the  pyrites  in  the  actual  stone,  of  which  it  is  a  near 
imitation. 

An  especially  fine  blue  paste  cameo  portrait  of  Augustus  is  in  the 
collection  at  Vienna;  it  is  signed  in  Greek  characters  by  Herophilus, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Dioskorides,  and  is  now  in  a  rich  mediaeval 
setting. 

The  most  usual  colours  in  which  glass  pastes  of  a  very  fine  character 
appear  to  have  been  made  was  a  dark  blue  ground  and  a  white  layer  over 
it,  the  white  layer  being  subsequently  cut  as  a  cameo.  Numbers  of  small 
fragments  of  such  carvings  are  met  with  among  the  debris  of  all  sorts  of  other 
glass-work  so  often  found  in  Italy  ;  some  of  these  pieces  show  exquisite 
work.  Perhaps  the  finest  existing  specimen  of  the  kind  is  a  large  vase  at 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  and  in  England  we  have  the  Portland  vase 
and  the  Auldjo  vase,  both  broken  but  well  restored.  These  splendid 
pieces  must  always  have  been  very  highly  valued,  but  no  doubt  the 
ordinary  gem  pastes  were  made  for  the  common  people,  and  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Pliny  calls  them  **  the  glass  gems  of  the  rings  of  the 
populace."  Ancient  pastes  frequently  have  remans  of  their  old  settings 
attached  to  them ;  these  are  usually  of  some  cheap  metal,  and  show 
that  they  were  most  commonly  used  for  pendants,  probably  from 
necklaces. 

The  art  of  making  paste  gems  was  revived  at  the  Renaissance  period, 
and  soon  became  very  popular,  but  also  was  to  some  extent  corrupt  and 
fraudulent.  Not  only  were  imitations  of  ancient  pastes  made  and  sold 
as  antiques,  but  new  pastes  were  backed  with  slices  of  real  stone,  the 
junction  being  hidden  by  the  setting  of  the  ring  or  pendant.  When 
the  test  of  the  file  was  applied  to  the  back  of  such  a  gem,  of  course  it 
proved  it  was  a  stone!  The  beautifiil  iridescence  which  commonly 
encrusts  ancient  Roman  glass  which  has  lain  a  long  time  in  the  damp 
earth  was  also  cleverly  imitated  by  the  Renaissance  forgers,  who  discovered 
that  a  judicious  application  of  the  proper  acid  would  quickly  and  easily 
produce  something  of  the  same  eflFect,  which  is  usually  superficial.  The 
actual  reason  of  this  iridescence  appears  to  be  that  the  alkali  which  was 
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in  the  glass  becomes  absorbed  away  from  it,  either  by  solution  by  water 
or  driven  off  by  heat,  in  which  case  small  flakes  of  insoluble  silica  projca 
in  microscopic  pieces  on  the  surface,  and  catch  and  break  up  the  rays  rf 
white  light  into  their  component  prismatic  colours. 

A  purchaser  and  collector  of  antique  pastes  must,  then,  be  mudi  oa 
his  guard,  for,  if  it  is  difficult  to  tell  a  true  antique  gem,  it  is  certaini? 
equally  difficult  to  tell  a  true  antique  paste.  To  cut  a  stone  cameo  is  i 
troublesome,  difficult,  and  expensive  process,  and  takes  a  long  time,  but 
a  blow-pipe,  a  few  pieces  of  glass,  and  a  little  clay  are  neither  difficult 
to  manage  nor  to  procure,  and  a  very  little  experiment  made  with  these 
simple  materials  would  give  any  one  an  insight  into  the  methods  of 
working  used  for  glass  pastes,  which  would  be  invaluable  if  he  ever 
thought  of  collecting  them.  I  tried  to  make  a  glass  cameo  the  other 
day,  a  white  head  on  a  dark  purple  groundwork,  and  melted  the  glass 
with  a  strong  gas  blow-pipe,  probably  over-heating  it,  as,  when  the  glass 
was  removed  from  the  mould,  it  showed  a  beautifid  iridescence,  quite 
like  that  produced  in  Roman  glass  by  centuries  of  burial. 

At  various  times  there  has  been  much  mystery  made  about  the 
composition  of  antique  glass.  Both  the  chemist  Homburg,  who  repro- 
duced the  French  royal  gems  in  paste,  as  well  as  those  of  the  R^t 
Orleans^  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also  James 
Tassie,  of  Pollockshaws,  near  Glasgow,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
century,  pretended  that  there  was  a  great  secret  in  the  making  of  the 
glass  for  imitating  antique  gems.  Both  these  glass-workers  must  hare 
known  quite  well  that  there  was  no  secret  at  all,  and  no  doubt  they  said 
there  was  in  order  to  prevent  others  from  taking  up  the  subject,  to  their 
own  possible  detriment.  The  only  trouble  really  lies  in  the  feet  tha: 
the  old  glass  is  very  bad  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  imperfections,  and  the 
surface  is  also  very  rough  ;  the  difficulty  now  is  to  get  the  glass  to  k 
so  inferior  and  also  to  make  the  impression,  even  from  clay,  so  bad  as  to 
its  surface. 

Tassie's  gems  are  often  very  good  indeed,  and  many  persons  would 
undoubtedly  consider  them  to  be  real  stones,  especially  if  they  are  veil 
set.  In  the  case  of  the  intaglios,  however,  the  rough  surface  can  be  eaaly 
detected  in  the  concave  parts  ;  the  flat  part  and  the  back  have  usually  ^ 
lathe-polished,  so  that  their  surface  is  like  that  of  a  stone,  but  the  hollow 
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parts  are  not  so  polished,  they  are  left  as  they  came  from  the  mould,  and 
betray  their  origin  very  clearly.  Tassie's  paste  is  not  full  of  flaws  and 
holes  like  the  antique  paste,  but  it  often  shows  striations,  like  some  of 
the  ancient  glass.  No  doubt  so  skilful  a  workman  intended  this  effect 
to  appear,  and  it  may  have  been  done  purposely  to  imitate  the  similar 
appearance  now  and  then  showing  in  old  work. 

Tassie  made  large  quantities  of  glass  gems,  and  obtained  for  them 
low,  but  doubtless  remunerative,  prices.  He  sold  intaglios  from  is.  6d. 
to  2s.  6d.j  and  cameos  from  los.  6d.  to  42 j.,  and  these  pastes,  unless 
exceptionally  fine,  can  be  bought  now  for  much  the  same  price. 

A  catalogue  of  Tassie's  work  was  made  by  Rudolph  Raspe  in 
1 79 1 .  His  colours  were  very  like  those  used  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  blues  especially  being  almost  identical,  but  Tassie's  reds  are  much 
more  brilliant ;  his  glass  is  usually  beautifully  transparent.  Fine 
specimens  of  his  cameos  are  highly  valued,  but  they  were  not.  altogether 
so  successful  as  his  intaglios.  Both  in  ancient  and  modern  paste 
cameos  showing  a  white  design  upon  a  coloured  ground  there  has 
evidently  been  a  difficulty  in  making  the  white  glass  keep  within  the 
bounds  allotted  to  it,  it  always  has  a  tendency  to  spread,  and  this,  of 
course,  spoils  the  clear  outline  it  ought  to  have. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  made  a  large  number  of  cameos  in  jasper  ware 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  he  invented  the  so- 
called  jasper  ware  himself,  and  used  it  freely  for  his  smaller  productions. 
It  is  very  hard  and  fine,  and  will  take  a  high  polish. 

The  parts  of  these  cameos  which  are  in  relief,  when  of  a  different 
colour  to  the  background,  were  separately  moulded  and  then  affixed 
to  the  coloured  body.  They  are  sometimes  made  in  the  black  "  basalt " 
ware  and  sometimes  all  white,  and  in  these  cases  are  made  in  one  piece ; 
but  the  majority  are  in  white  jasper  on  a  pale  blue  ground.  Among 
the  smaller  cameos  of  classical  designs  with  ornamental  borders  there 
occur  frequently  other  colours,  always  pale,  green,  purple,  or  yellowish. 
Most  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  designed  by  John  Flaxman ;  they 
were  probably  intended  to  be  used  in  small  jewellery,  brooches  or  rings. 
Sometimes  they  are  on  a  black  ground,  but  rarely,  and  also  rarely  the 
parts  in  relief  are  gilded. 

The  most  important  of  the  cameos  made  by  Wedgwood  are   the 
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very  fine  series  of  medallion  portraits  of  contemporary  celebrities,  wtee 
upon  blue,  sdd  to  have  been  modelled  by  Flaxman.  These  are  often 
in  high  relief,  fiill  or  three-quarters  fece,  but  usually  in  profile.  Thn 
were  made  at  Etniria  after  1780,  and  are,  I  think,  the  finest  things 
made  by  Wedgwood.  Wedgwood  made  a  copy  of  the  Portland  vase 
in  jasper  ware,  black,  white,  or  white  upon  colour;  but,  although  this 
reproduction  is  now  of  considerable  value,  I  do  not  consider  it  is  at  iH 
a  satisfactory  production. 


Lalt  Reman,  er  Byzantine,  Onyx  Catiue  Vast, 
i  tit  **  Fast  de  St.  Martin  d'Agaunt'  with  gild  andjewelltJ  ByzaMiwe 
fiet  and  eelkr.     At  St.  Maurici  in  tht  Rhnt  Fallej. 


CHAPTER    III. 

GRi£CO-ROMAN    AND    MEDIi£VAL    CAMEOS. 

The  period  during  which  the  art  of  cameo-cutting  in  hard  stone 
was  most  largely  and  successfully  followed  may  be  roughly  said  to 
have  been  from  the  first  century  b.c.  until  the  third  or  fourth  century 
A.D.,  and  it  was  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  time  that  the  remarkable 
Graeco-Egyptian  work  was  done,  the  most  typical  and  finest  example 
of  which  is  the  Tazza  Farnese,  now  at  Naples. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Augustus  Octavianus  Caesar,  second  Emperor 
of  Rome,  the  taste  for  cut  gems  of  all  kinds,  which,  as  stated  before, 
is  said  to  have  been  started  by  the  great  admiration  excited  by  the 
treasure  of  Mithridates  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  rapidly  developed. 
The  rich  and  luxurious  patrician  of  the  early  Roman  Empire  could  not 
exist  without  his  dactyliotheca  of  cut  jewels,  preferably  cut  by  the  most 
famous  Greek  artists  of  the  time. 

The  cameos  of  this  early  period  were  often  large,  in  distinction  to 
the  intaglios,  which  as  a  rule  were  very  small.  Such  cameos  were  used 
as  phalerae  or  other  ornaments,  or  fastenings  for  dress  or  armour,  and 
the  utmost  skill  is  displayed  upon  them  both  as  regards  the  design  and 
the  very  difficult  and  tedious  process  of  cutting  and  polishing  such  hard 
substances  as  onyx  or  crystal.    • 

No  doubt  these  cameos  are  nearly  all  cut  by  means  of  a  lapidary's 
drill,  and  finished  by  the  diamond  point.  Intaglios  were  frequently  cut 
by  such  a  point  alone,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  cut  a  cameo 
entirely  by  a  diamond  ;  but  it  would  be  an  unnecessarily  slow  and 
laborious  process,  and  was  probably  never  done  except  as  a  tour-de-forcey 
as  one  which  was  made  by  Sirletti. 
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Such  very  large  cameos  as  those  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Tiberius,  were  too  big  even  for  purposes  of 
dress ;  they  were  probably  set  in  fi-ames  and  used  as  wall  ornaments. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  large  Marlborough  gem  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  cups  and  dishes  expldn  themselves,  and  so  do 
the  vases,  on  all  of  which  at  various  times  cameo-cutters  have  exercised 
their  utmost  skill. 

Murrhine  vases  are  often  discussed  and  mentioned  in  ancient  records. 
They  were  shallow  vessels,  probably  cut  out  of  fluor-spar,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  cut  as  cameos,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  like 
the  cup  of  St.  Denys,  which  by  some  authorities,  with  small  justification, 
is  considered  to  be  a  specimen  of  this  stone. 

Small  cameos  were,  moreover,  largely  used  for  decorating  church 
plate,  reliquaries,  and  sacred  vessels.  The  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings 
of  Cologne  is  thickly  encrusted  with  them.  The  finest  work,  however, 
is  found  on  the  larger  pieces. 

The  Greeks  were  the  cameo-cutters  par  excellence^  and  the  finest  of 
the  so-called  Roman  work  is  done  by  Greek  artists,  who  were  tempted 
by  the  large  profits  which  were  to  be  made  by  the  prosecution  of  thb 
art  in  the  Imperial  City.  The  finest  technique  reached  its  fullest 
development  before  about  70  a.d.  The  successors  of  Augustus  were 
all  more  or  less  lovers  of  rich  treasures  of  art,  but,  like  other  arts,  that 
of  cameo-cutting  had  its  good  periods  and  its  bad  periods,  and  for  the 
succeeding  three  hundred  years  the  workmanship  varied  considerably  in 
excellence. 

As  a  general  rule,  after  the  third  century  the  art  declined  at  Rome, 
and  was  then  very  likely  done  largely  by  Roman  workmen  instead  of 
the  more  skilled  Greeks.  Constantine  the  Great  put  a  final  stop  to  the 
Graeco- Roman  art  when  he  moved  his  court  and  the  Imperial  treasure 
to  Byzantium.  From  that  time  a  new  style  began,  and  Byzantine  art, 
founded  on  decadent  Roman  art,  rapidly  developed  on  lines  of  its  own, 
and  became  a  very  powerful  and  widely  spread  art-influence  all  over  the 
Christian  world. 

The  signatures  found  on  antique  cameos  are  of  much  interest.  Such 
gems  are  not  so  nimierously  signed  as  their  cousins  the  intaglios,  but  there 
are  several  instances  still  existing.     One  of  the  earliest,  except  that  of 
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Syrias  already  mentioned,  is  an  exquisite  small  cameo,  now  at  Naples, 
representing  Zeus  in  a  quadriga  hurling  thunderbolts  at  two  giants  with 
snake  legs,  one  of  whom  is  killed.  It  is  signed  A6HNIflN.  The 
same  signature  exists  on  some  beautiful  pastes,  which  were  apparently 
made  from  a  cameo  cut  by  this  artist.  Fragments  of  one  of  these  pastes 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  pieces  of  another  are  at  Berlin.  The 
subject  is  a  beautiful  one  and  splendidly  treated.  It  shows  Eumenes  II. 
in  a  biga,  driven  by  Athene.  Unfortunately,  even  by  piecing  all 
the  known  fragments  of  the  impressions  of  this  gem  together,  the 
complete  design  cannot  be  restored,  the  lower  portion  being  still 
wanting. 

The  signature  IIPOTAPKOS  EIIOIEI  is  on  a  cameo  at  Florence, 
which  represents  Eros  playing  on  a  lyre,  and  mounted  on  a  lion.  This 
artist  signed  several  other  gems  in  the  same  way. 

Herophilus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  Dioskorides,  an 
engraver  of  intaglios,  signed  a  portrait  cameo  of  Tiberius,  which  is  now 
at  Vienna,  HPO<I>IAOO  AIOCKOTP.  Another  son,  Hyllus,  also 
signed  cameos ;  one  by  him  is  now  at  Berlin,  it  is  marked  TAAOO 
AIOCKOTPIAOT  EIIOIEI,  and  represents  the  laughing  head  of  a  young 
satyr. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  fragment  representing  a  sea-monster 
carrying  a  rudder,  it  is  an  onyx  cameo,  and  is  signed  AAESA  ;  and  at 
Florence  is  a  sardonyx  signed  ATAOT. 

The  engraver  Epitynchanus  signed  a  cameo  portrait  of  Germanicus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  EIIITTrXA,  and  there  are  numbers  of 
other  instances  of  signed  cameos  among  the  collections  at  Vienna,  Naples, 
and  Paris. 

Boethus,  Philemon,  Scylax,  Sostrates,  Diodotus,  and  many  others 
signed  their  work,  and  all  used  Greek  characters. 

When  these  signatures  are  in  relief  there  is  no  doubt  they  are 
contemporary  with  the  gem  on  which  they  appear,  but  when  they  are 
in  intaglio  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  may  have  been  added 
subsequently. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  possessed  a  large  collection  of  gems,  and 
had,  moreover,  a  special  court  engraver,  and  so  had  the  contemporary 
kings  of    Syria   and   Egypt  during  the  second  century  B.C.,  and   M. 
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.^Ejnilius  Scaurus  in  the  next  century  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
Roman  to  make  a  collection. 

With  regard  to  the  settings  of  small  cameos  as  jewellery,  theit 
are  numerous  instances  of  their  use  as  ring  stones,  and,  although  the? 
make  uncomfortable  seals,  they  were  sometimes  used  in  this  way. 
There  are,  luckily,  still  existing  two  ancient  necklaces,  both  belonging 
to  the  later  Roman  period,  which  still  retain  their  original  form  in 
almost  perfect  condition.  That  in  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  was  found  early  in  1809  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Nasium.  There  were  several  other  pieces  of  jewellery 
found  at  the  same  place,  but  no  other  had  any  cameos  upon  it.  The 
supposed  date  of  this  jewel  is  about  the  third  century,  and  the  work 
on  the  stones  is  not  of  a  high  order ;  but  the  interest  lies  in  the  setting, 
which  in  all  probability  is  of  the  ordinary  style  which  was  prevalent  in 
that  as  well  as  in  the  two  preceding  centuries. 

There  are  six  oval  pendants,  of  about  the  same  size,  each  set  in 
an  open-work  gold  frame,  with  a  large  flat  ring  at  the  top.  The 
workmanship  of  the  gold  is  not  remarkable  either  for  design  or 
execution,  but  it  is  rich  and  effective.  The  pendants  arc  divided  fran 
each  other  by  five  long  cylindrical  beads  of  gold,  hexagonal,  with  1 
waved  wire  soldered  along  each  face.  The  clasp  is  missing.  The  two 
centre  gems  are  cameos,  and  represent  Minerva  and  Julia  Domna. 
These  are  both  cut  in  sardonyx.  The  whole  effect  of  the  necklace  is 
heavy  but  decorative,  and  characteristic  of  late  Roman  work.  As  a 
rule,  old  gems  have  come  away  from  their  original  settings,  but  pieces 
of  metal  sometimes  still  adhere  in  places.  Many  such  ornaments  have 
been  found  among  the  debris  of  the  old  catacombs  at  Rome,  as  they 
were  often  buried  with  their  owners. 

Phalerse  were  usually  worn  in  pairs;  they  are  small  sculptures  cat 
in  hard  stones  in  high  relief.  Although  it  is  rather  a  strained  definition, 
they  are  usually  counted  as  cameos,  partly  because  of  their  smaUness 
and  partly  because  they  are  generally  cut  in  stones  which  are  often 
used  for  cameos.  They  were  worn  as  ornaments  on  state  occasions  on  the 
front  of  the  cuirass  or  robe  of  Roman  emperors  or  great  generals,  and  can 
be  seen  represented  on  several  of  the  statues  of  such  personages  when 
dressed   in   their  fiiU  robes.      One  of  the  finest  of  these  phalene  was 
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lately  among  the  Marlborough  gems;  it  is  a  large  head  of  Medusa, 
cut  from  a  block  of  chalcedony.  It  is  magnificently  modelled,  and  the 
exquisite  finish  of  the  face  and  hair  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  has 
curious  hoUowings  out  from  the  back  towards  the  front  of  the  stone. 
These  depressions  to  some  extent  follow  the  contours  of  the  face,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  add  brilliancy  and  lustre  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  work  when  seen  from  the  front.  This  head  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  The  gem  fetched  1850/.  at  the 
sale  of  the  Marlborough  collection  last  year.  There  is  another  fine 
specimen  of  this  work  at  the  British  Museum,  which  also  belonged  to 
the  Marlborough  collection.  It  is  a  small  imperfect  figure  of  the 
Empress  Marciana  in  apotheosis,  and  is  cut  in  pale  yellow  chalcedony. 

The  smaller  busts  which  now  and  then  are  found  cut  in  the  same 
high  relief,  were  probably  intended  to  be  finished  and  completed  in 
gold  or  silver.  They  were  very  probably  meant  to  be  used  as  tops 
of  sceptres  or  rods  of  oflice,  or  perhaps  as  ornaments  for  some  of  the 
imperial  insignia. 

There  are  several  beautiful  cups  and  dishes  still  existing  which  are 
ornamented  with  cameo  work.  Such  vessels  were  undoubtedly  highly 
valued  in  ancient  times,  as  they  appear  to  have  always  been  noted  in 
inventories  and  lists  whenever  there  was  any  excuse  for  doing  so. 

Mithridates  is  said  to  have  had  some  two  thousand  cups  of  this 
kind,  all  of  which  were  carried  away  by  Pompey,  and  from  Pliny 
onwards  they  are  frequently  alluded  to.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
certainty  that  they  were  always  cut  in  relief.  Many  were  in  murrhine, 
others  in  crystal,  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  such  vases  were  valued 
because  of  the  beauty  of  the  stone  itself  rather  than  for  the  work  done 
upon  them.  Indeed,  in  many  cases — for  instance,  when  cut  in  fluor- 
spar—  it  is  conceivable  that  cameo  work  would  be  ineffective,  and  even 
might  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  cup  or  vase,  which  being  largely  due 
to  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  would  possibly  look  better  left  pldn  and 
highly  polished.  In  the  case  of  an  onyx,  where  the  parts  in  relief  can 
be  shown  in  another  colour  to  the  rest  of  the  vase,  the  matter  is 
different,  and  such  a  cup  as  that  of  St.  Denys  certainly  looks  far  more 
decorative  with  its  relief  work  upon  it  than  it  ever  could  if  left 
plain. 
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Under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  revival  of  the  almost  forgotten  art  of  the  cameo-cutter,  the  work 
done  then  being  largely  executed  in  rock  crystal,  cups  and  omamems 
of  various  kinds  being  made  in  this  beautiful  stone.  Some  of  these 
are  in  relief  and  very  effective. 

The  remarkable  cup  known  as  the  "  Cup  of  Solomon  "  belongs  to  tKs 
period,  and  is  supposed  to  be  Persian  work.  In  the  centre  is  a  crystal 
medallion  in  relief  of  Chosroes  L,  surrounded  with  curious  medallions 
of  crimson  glass,  rosettes,  and  lozenges  of  green  glass.  It  is  now  in  tfae 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
about  the  sixth  century. 

Byzantine  cameos  are  not  uncommon,  they  range  over  a  considerable 
period ;  in  fact,  this  style  of  art  dates,  roughly,  from  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  until  the  Renaissance,  and  its  influence  was  very  widely  spread, 
and  is  not  unfelt  even  at  the  present  day. 

There  was  at  Paris,  in  the  thirteenth  centmy,  a  corporation  of 
lapidaries  and  workers  in  crystal ;  they  made  cameos  in  hard  stone  and 
in  glass.  The  imitators  of  ancient  gems,  in  glass,  became  in  time  so 
troublesome,  and  took  away  so  much  of  the  profit  from  the  more 
legitimate  original  workers,  that  these  latter,  in  1584,  recast  thdr 
constitution  so  as  to  exclude  the  glass- workers ;  and,  after  that  date, 
the  Pierriers  de  voirre  were  no  longer  permitted  to  belong  to  the  con- 
fraternity of  "  Lapidaries,  Jewel-cutters,  and  Engravers  of  Cameos  and 
Hard  Stones,"  the  title  under  which  this  society  was  henceforth  known. 

The  cameos  of  this  time  are  curiously  coarse,  and  appear  as  if  the 
art  of  cutting  them  properly  had  been  somehow  lost ;  but,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  French  and  Italian  lapidaries  began  to  improve  gradually, 
preparing  as  it  were  for  the  Renaissance,  and  some  fine  work  was  made 
by  them. 

The  lapidaries  of  Persia  and  India  have  been  very  skilled  for  agcs> 
but  their  work  in  cameos  is  rare,  and  even  when  it  exists  it  appears  as 
if  it  had  been  suggested  by  Western  originals.  Ancient  stones  from 
India  were  nearly  always  pierced  as  beads,  and  this  piercing  often  shows 
still,  the  stone  itself,  however,  having  been  flattened  on  both  sides,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  proper  cutting  of  a  cameo  or  intaglio  upon  it.  This 
piercing  has  often  been  fraudulently  done  on  mediaeval  and  modem  stones. 
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There  are  so  many  cameos  of  the  Graeco- Roman  period  of  world- 
wide celebrity,  that  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  them  over  without 
particular  notice ;  I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  describe  the  more  important 
ot  these  gems  in  something  of  their  chronological  order.  There  is  some 
difficulty,  and  always  will  be,  as  to  the  proper  representation  of  a  fine  cameo 
by  any  known  colour  process.  Probably  it  would  be  best  done  by  means 
of  a  metal  plate  specially  inked  for  each  print,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
this  has  ever  been  tried.  For  an  ordinary  book,  the  cost  of  such 
a  process  would,  I  fear,  be  prohibitive,  at  all  events  at  present. 
Furtwaengler,  in  his  recently  published  book  on  gems,  has  not  attempted 
colour ;  and  even  without  it  his  work  is  very  costly.  There  is  also  an 
unfortunate  fact  in  connexion  with  the  delicate  red  colour  seen  in  so 
many  sardonyxes.  This  tint  shows  very  darkly  in  a  photograph,  and 
often  very  delicately  on  the  original  stone,  so  that,  however  skilful  the 
operator  may  be,  an  entirely  wrong  scale  of  light  and  dark  results. 
Most  good  photographs  of  cameos  are,  therefore,  largely  touched  up 
and  altered  by  hand,  a  process  which,  although  no  doubt  advisable  from 
a  popular  point  of  view,  is  utterly  to  be  condemned  from  that  of  the 
antiquary.  The  colour  plates  which  are  given  in  this  monograph  are, 
therefore,  only  to  be  taken  as  being  as  good  as  possible ;  and  the 
impressions  given  by  them  as  to  colour  will  be  best  corrected  by  a 
comparison  with  the  beautiful  originals,  all  of  which  can  be  seen  at  one 
or  other  of  our  great  national  collections. 

The  "  Tazza  Farnese  "  is  a  very  beautiftil  and  early  cameo  of  exquisite 
Greek  workmanship,  the  chief  design  being  curiously  mixed  up  with 
Egyptian  ideas.  In  the  foreground  is  a  sphinx  with  a  white  head,  its 
body  being  left  in  a  dark  layer;  the  rest  of  the  group  are,  probably, 
only  meant  for  divinities  protecting  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  watching 
over  its  productiveness.  It  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  circular 
dish,  measuring  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  without  a  handle. 
The  under  side  of  the  dish  is  cut  into  a  magnificent  head  of  Medusa, 
badly  spoiled  by  the  hole  cut  in  the  middle  for  the  attachment  of  a 
stem.  The  head  is  splendidly  designed  and  cut,  and  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  scaly  segis  with  snakes.  It  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Pope 
Paul  II.,  and  after  his  death  became  the  property  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Museum  at  Naples,  one  of  the 
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richest  of  all  the  great  collections  of  antique  gems,  the  finest  of  the 
other  collections  being  at  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  London,  Florence, 
Dresden,  and  Berlin ;  and,  of  course,  numbers  are  still  safely  kept  in 
the  treasuries  of  cathedrals  and  churches  all  through  Europe. 

The  beautiful  "  Gonzaga  "  cameo  belonged  once  to  a  member  of  that 
family  at  Mantua,  and  was  given  by  the  Empress  Josephine  to  the  Czar 
Alexander  I.,  in  memory  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  her  at  La  Malmaison, 
when  the  allies  entered  Paris  in   1814.     It  is  now  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  measures  about  six  and  a  quarter  by 
five  inches.      It  bears  two  portrait  heads   in  profile — a    young  man's 
head  with  helmet  and  aegis,  and  a  young  woman's.     These  heads  have 
been  variously  attributed ;  M.  Ernest  Babelon  thinks  they  are  intended 
for  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria,  and  his  wife,  Cleopatra  Thea ;  but 
the  masculine  heads  on  this,  and  also  on  the  Vienna  cameo,  are  now 
^with  tolerable  certainty  considered  to  be  portraits  of  Ptolemy  IL,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  was  strangely  called  by  his  epithet  of  "  Philadelphus," 
because  he  killed  his  two  brothers !     He  married  twice,  and  each  of  his 
wives  was  named  Arsinoe:   the  first  was  the  daughter  of  Ljrsimachus, 
and  her  portrait  is  probably  that  which  appears  on  this  gem ;  the  other 
was  his  sister.     The  heads  of  Ptolemy,  as  shown  on  his  coins,   have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  head  shown  on  this  cameo,  as  also  on  that 
at  Vienna. 

The  stone  on  which  the  cameo  is  cut  is  a  sardonyx  with  three  layers; 
the  background  is  dark,  nearly  black,  and  the  two  heads  show  on  it  m 
creamy  white,  the  helmet  and  aegis  of  the  King  appearing  in  a  palish  red- 
brown  layer.  On  the  crested  helmet  is  a  winged  serpent,  and  it  is  also 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  richly  worked  scaly  aegis  shows 
phalerae  of  Medusa's  head  and  another,  probably  meant  for  Phobos. 

The  cameo  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Greek  work  of  the  finest 
period,  the  modelling  of  the  heads  and  the  grouping  is  exquisite,  and  the 
management  of  the  coloured  layers  of  the  stone  is  masterly  in  the  extreme. 
Of  the  cameos  showing  two  heads  in  profile  I  think  this  is  the  finest 
existing ;  the  objection  to  most  of  such  profiles,  which  was  a  very  fiivourite 
form,  is  that  they  are  very  apt  to  merge  into  each  other  unless  there  is 
some  slight  colour  layer  between  them.  In  this  case  both  profiles  are  cut 
from  the  same  white  layer  of  stone. 
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The  Vienna  cameo,  also  bearing  two  heads  of  the  Emperor  Ptolemy 
and  his  second  wife,  Arsinoe,  measures  about  five  by  four  and  a  half  inches 
and  has  been  badly  restored.  It  is  cut  on  an  unusually  fine  sardonyx  of 
nine  diflTerent  colour  layers.  The  heads  upon  it  appear  a  little  older  than 
those  on  the  St.  Petersburg  cameo,  they  are  both  splendidly  handsome 
profiles  and  show  distinctly  from  each  other  as  they  are  cut  in  diflFerent 
white  layers,  between  which  is  a  very  delicate  brown  layer  which  has  been 
managed  by  the  gem-cutter  with  most  consimimate  skill.  The  heads 
are,  unfortunately,  placed  too  low  on  the  stone,  which  causes  rather  an 
unpleasant  eflTect.  The  king's  helmet  is  particularly  fine,  with  rich 
embossing  and  large  ear-pieces.  The  modelling  and  workmanship  on 
this  cameo  are  equally  fine  with  those  on  the  St.  Petersburg  gem,  and  the 
stone  itself  is  much  finer,  but  I  think  that  the  low  position  of  the  heads  is 
certainly  a  great  defect.  The  portraits  are  not  universally  admitted 
to  be  those  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  but  I  think  the  probability  is  that 
they  are  so. 

Pliny  describes  the  treasures  of  Mithridates  as  being  of  the  utmost 
magnificence,  and  among  them  are  particularly  mentioned  vases  and  cups 
of  rare  stone,  as  well  as  carved  and  engraved  gems  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  sight  and  possession  of  this  rich  treasure  incited  the 
Romans  to  make  themselves  masters  of  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  that 
the  taste  for  such  rare  and  luxurious  possessions  really  dated  from  the 
successful  general's  return  from  his  Asiatic  expedition  laden  with  works 
of  glyptic  art  more  splendid  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Rome  before. 

Of  all  this  treasure  there  is  now  really  nothing  left,  but,  among  the 
pieces  which  have  the  reputation  of  having  once  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pontine  monarch,  the  celebrated  cup  of  St.  Denys  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  This  cup  is  also  known  as  the  "  Coupe  des  Ptolemees,"  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  name  further  than  that  Tristan  de  Saint 
Amand  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  cups  which  adorned  the  triumph 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  The  cup  was  kept  in  the 
treasury  of  St.  Denys  during  the  middle  ages  and  was  mounted  on  a 
Byzantine  gold  and  jewelled  foot,  now  lost.  It  was  used  by  the  Queens 
of  France  as  a  drinking-cup  on  the  day  of  their  coronation. 

It  is  cut  from  a  singularly  beautiful  block  of  onyx  showing  several 
layers  of  diflFerent  colours :  brown,  of  two  or  three  shades,  grey  and  creamy 
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white.  It  measures  about  five  inches  in  height  and  is  closely  co?ered 
with  small  designs  cut  in  relief.  It  has  two  handles  of  irr^uiar  shape^ 
round  which  are  twined  sprays  of  vine  with  grapes  in  very  low  relic! 
In  spite  of  the  earlier  date  usually  assigned  to  it,  I  think  the  cup,  judging 
from  the  style  of  the  work  upon  it,  is  Roman  work  of  the  first  or  second 
century,  certainly  not  earlier. 

On  one  side  is  a  square  table  in  the  centre  supported  on  sphinxes,  oo 
the  table  are  several  cups  and  drinking-vessels  and  a  statuette,  at  the  foot 
are  masks,  a  goat,  and  a  panther  lapping  up  wine  from  an  overturned 
vase.  In  the  field  are  other  Bacchic  masks,  a  vase  with  a  serpent  issuing 
from  it,  and  other  smaller  objects.  The  whole  scene  is  contained  between 
two  tree-trunks  closely  entwined  with  a  luxuriant  grape-vine,  among  the 
branches  of  which  are  masks,  two  birds,  a  panpipe  and  other  objects,  i 
large  curtain  being  looped  across  over  the  table.  The  design  on  the  other 
side  is  very  similar,  but  not  quite  so  ornamental.  The  table  here  has  flat 
legs  with  claw  feet.  On  the  table,  which  has  a  second  tier,  are  several 
cups  and  vases  and  a  statue  of  Demeter.  At  the  foot,  on  the  ground,  are 
masks  and  a  goat.  The  scene,  as  before,  is  contained  between  large  tree- 
trunks  encircled  with  grape-vines ;  on  the  branches  hang  four  large 
masks,  and  across,  over  the  table,  is  a  festooned  curtain. 

The  cup  is  by  some  authorities  considered  to  be  a  specimen  of 
murrhine.  There  is  another  vase  similarly  carved,  now  at  Brunswick ; 
on  it  there  is  a  representation  of  some  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  bm 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  antiquity. 

The  cameo  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Strozzi  family,  of  Florence,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is,  I  think,  altogether  the  finest  specimen  of  such  work 
existing.  The  stone  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be,  and  the  design  of 
the  head  is  superb,  the  technical  execution  of  the  cutting  and  polishing 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  measures  about  five  by  three  and  two- 
eighths  inches,  and  is  cut  on  a  sardonyx  of  three  layers.  The  Emperor  is 
shown  in  profile,  and  wears  a  diadem,  which  is  cut  plain  in  the  original 
stone,  but  is  now  overlaid  with  a  jewelled  band.  The  hair  is  white,  a 
peculiarity  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  stone,  and  wavy,  and  in  fi-ont  oj 
the  face  shows  a  portion  of  a  spear.  The  handsome  segis  is  scaly,  and 
is  left  in  a  light  brown  layer  of  the  onyx,  and  in  firont  of  it  is  a  large 
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cameo  head  of  Medusa,  The  head  is  that  of  an  extremely  handsome 
young  man,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  portrait  of  Augustus 
existing. 

A  beautiful  cameo  of  two  profile  heads,  one  wearing  a  helmet,  is 
supposed  to  represent  Julia,  only  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  Livia,  his 
third  wife.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  probably  belonged  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  cut  in  a  sardonyx  of  three  layers ;  the  foremost 
head,  that  of  Julia,  is  in  the  character  of  Minerva,  and  wears  an  aegis 
cut  in  a  light  brown  layer,  and  a  mantle  fastened  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
round  brooch.  Her  helmet  is  dark  brown,  and  curly  light  brown  hair 
escapes  from  under  its  lower  edge.  Livia  is  shown  entirely  in  white, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  white  layer  of  this  otherwise  exquisite  work  is 
unpleasantly  spotted.  It  measures  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
height. 

Another  portrait  of  Julia  belonged  to  the  same  collection  as  the 
preceding,  but  is  much  larger,  measuring  nearly  six  inches  in  height, 
with  the  background.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  a  fragment,  and  when 
perfect  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  single  portrait  cameos  existing. 
It  is  cut  on  a  beautifid  stone  of  three  layers  ;  the  richly  waving  hair  and 
diadem  are  shown  in  dark  brown,  and  the  dress  in  pale  brown.  The 
head  is  set  on  a  new  background,  but  it  is  skilfully  done,  and  is  not  very 
apparent.  The  most  unfortunate  break  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
in  fi-ont,  the  bust  having  been  chipped  off  at  some  time  or  other.  The 
head,  even  in  its  damaged  condition,  is  full  of  dignity,  and  the  colour 
of  it  is  charming. 

The  great  cameo  now  at  Vienna,  representing  Tiberius  descending 
from  his  chariot,  is  thought  by  M.  Babelon  to  have  been  possibly  cut  by 
Dioskorides.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  of  the  very  large  antique  cameos 
as  far  as  the  technical  workmanship  is  concerned,  and  in  many  points 
there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  it  and  the  still  larger  one  at  Paris, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  are  said  to  have  possessed  this 
cameo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  them  Philippe  le  Bel,  king  of 
France,  obtained  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Poissy.  From  these 
holy  men  the  treasure  was  stolen  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  and  was  sold  to  Rodolph  IL,  emperor  of  Germany,  for  a 
sum  equivalent  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  Pieresc 
mentions  it  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Jerome  Aleandre  at  Rome,  in  1620. 
He  describes  it  as  representing  Augustus  as  Jupiter,  and  "Rome"  as 
Juno,  the  other  figures  being  explained  as  other  notable  persons  in  the 
characters  of  other  of  the  Olympic  divinities.  It  was  then  in  the 
Imperial  collection  at  Vienna.  It  measures  about  nine  by  seven  and  a 
half  inches,  and  is  cut  on  a  beautiful  sardonyx,  the  figures  being  in  white 
on  a  dark  ground. 

The  design  is  divided  into  two  horizontal  parts.  The  upper  division 
shows  Augustus  seated,  as  Jupiter,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and 
a  lituus — a  kind  of  crooked  staff,  usually  carried  by  the  augurs — ^in  lus 
right.  Under  the  chair  is  the  eagle  of  Jove.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  Emperor  is  sitting  a  beautiful  female  figure,  with  a  triple-crowned 
helmet,  and  holding  a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and  resting  her  left  upon 
the  buckle  of  her  girdle.  This  figure  is  supposed  to  typify  the  city  of 
Rome.  Behind  the  Emperor  stands  another  beautiful  female  figure,  with 
a  turreted  coronet  and  a  veil.  She  is  placing  a  laurel  wreath  upon  his 
head,  and  by  her  stands  a  bearded  man,  probably  intended  for  Neptune 
Seated  in  front  is  a  female  figure  crowned  with  ivy,  and  holding  a 
cornucopia ;  at  her  side  are  two  children.  This  figure  probably  signifies 
Abundance  and  Fertility.  In  front  of  the  Emperor  is  another  group. 
The  figure  of  an  old  man  descends  from  a  chariot,  the  horses  of  whidi 
are  guided  by  a  figure  of  Victory ;  this  figure,  clad  in  a  toga,  is  probably 
a  portrait  of  Tiberius,  who  is  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand.  Between 
the  successfid  general  and  the  figure  of  Rome,  is  a  young  wamor, 
probably  Germanicus,  who  served  as  one  of  Tiberius'  generals.  The 
lower  division  shows  a  group  of  captive  barbarians,  Germans  and 
Pannonians,  erecting  a  monument,  probably  intended  to  celebrate  their 
own  defeat. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  Tiberius  returned  from  his  wars  in  Germany  or 
Pannonia  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  (a.d.  12), 
and  that  he  then  celebrated  his  triumph.  He  is  said  to  have  descended 
from  his  chariot  and  to  have  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  who  presided 
at  the  triumphal  celebrations.  Very  shortly  after  this  triumph  Tiberius 
himself  became   Emperor.     Over  the   head   of  Augustus   is  the  sign 
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Capricornus  within  a  circle.  This  was  the  sign  under  which  Augustus 
was  bom,  and  he  used  it  on  his  coins,  so  that  this  mark  is  a  strong  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  figure  of  Jupiter  is  actually  a  portrait  of  the 
great  Emperor. 

A  later  scene  where  Tiberius  takes  the  place  of  Augustus,  and 
Germanicus  that  of  Tiberius,  is  seen  on  the  large  Paris  cameo,  which,  in  a 
way,  may  be  considered  as  a  companion  to  this  one,  the  two  taken 
together  forming  almost  a  consecutive  history. 

The  largest  antique  cameo  existing  is  now  at  Paris.  It  is  an  irregular 
oval  and  measures  thirteen  by  eleven  inches.  The  work  upon  it  is  not  of 
the  very  highest  order  of  excellence,  and  many  of  the  figures  are  very 
flat,  a  fault  commonly  seen  in  large  onyxes,  and  one  which,  of  course, 
the  artist  is  powerless  to  correct,  if  he  at  all  requires  the  coloured  layers 
to  fit  in  with  his  design.  It  is  probable  that  this  stone  is  really  much  too 
lai^e,  as  is  also  that  at  Vienna,  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  art  of  the 
cameo-cutter.  I  should  think  that  the  limit  of  size  for  a  perfect  cameo 
has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  reached  in  the  British  Museum  cameo  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  formerly  in  the  Strozzi  collection.  But,  no  doubt, 
very  large  cameos  will  always  command  much  admiration  for  the  almost 
invariable  beauty  of  the  stone  on  which  they  are  cut,  as  well  as  for  their 
rarity  and  great  value.  Such  large  cameos,  moreover,  cannot  even  have 
had  the  limited  use  which  smaller  examples  certainly  had  for  purposes  of 
dress,  they  must  have  been  kept  much  as  we  now  keep  pictures,  in  some 
sort  of  frame  as  wall  ornaments.  This  cameo  actually  had  such  a  frame 
of  gold,  elaborately  set  with  gems  and  enamels,  but  its  very  interesting 
history  informs  us  that  this  setting  was  destroyed  and  melted  up  at 
Amsterdam  in  1 804,  when  a  miscreant  named  Charlier  broke  into  the 
Sainte-Chapelle,  where  it  was  then  kept,  and  carried  it  off.  Many  other 
treasures  went  at  the  same  time,  among  them  the  "  Coupe  des  Ptolemees." 
When  the  cameo  was  brought  back  to  France  minus  its  setting,  it 
remained  so  for  some  time;  but  in  1806  a  pupil  of  David,  Auguste 
Delafontaine,  made  for  it  an  utterly  incongruous  framework  of  chased  and 
gilded  bronze  in  which  it  was  kept  until  1832,  when  it  could  no  longer 
be  endured,  and  so  the  cameo  was  taken  out  and  kept  by  itself  as  it  now  is. 

It  is  cut  in  a  fine  sardonyx  with  five  layers,  brown,  white,  reddish, 
white  again,  and  dark  red.      The  subject  cut  upon  it  is  arranged  in 
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three  stages,  dividing  the  stone  horizontally.     The  centre  division  is  the 
largest,  and  contains  the  most  important  group. 

The  Emperor  Tiberius  is  seated  on  the  same  chair  as  his  mother 
Livia,  and  in  front  of  them  stands  the  Roman  General  Germanicus,  who 
is  taking  leave  of  his  sovereign  before  going  off  to  the  war  in  Germany. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  cameo  is  a  celestial  group  of  floating 
figures,  among  which  is  Germanicus,  crowned  with  laurel  and  mounted 
upon  Pegasus.  He  is  received  by  the  shade  of  Augustus,  wearing  a 
radiated  crown ;  and  among  the  other  figures  is  one  which  probably 
represents  Nero  Drusus,  father  of  Germanicus. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  is  a  narrow  space,  in  which  are  shown 
some  of  the  barbarians  whom  Germanicus  had  already  conquered  in  his 
various  campaigns.  Among  these  will  be  seen  Germans,  with  long 
beards,  and  Parthians,  wearing  the  Phrygian  bonnet. 

This  cameo  is  usually  known  as  the  "Agate  de  Tibere,"  and  a  good 
deal  of  its  history  is  known.  It  is  first  noticed  in  the  inventory  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  in  1341,  and  is  mentioned  as  "Unum  pulcherrimum 
Camant  in  cujus  circuitu  sunt  plures  reliquiae."  It  was  probably  taken 
to  Byzantium  from  Rome,  and  thence  to  France  after  the  Crusades. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  pawned  to  Saint  Louis  of  France  by 
Baudouin  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  belonged  to  Philippe  de  Valois  in  1341,  who  sent  it,  probably 
for  safe  custody,  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon ;  and  about  the  end 
of  the  same  century  Pope  Clement  VII.  restored  the  gem  to  Charles  V., 
who  sent  it  back  to  the  Sainte-Chapelle  in  1379,  set  in  a  new  mounting, 
with  the  inscription,  "Ce  Camaieu  bailla  a  la  Sainte  Chapelle  du  Palais, 
Charles,  cinquieme  de  ce  nom,  roi  de  France,  qui  fut  fils  du  Roi  Jean, 
Tan  1379."  During  all  these  travels,  which  indeed  testify  strongly  to 
the  great  value  set  upon  this  stone,  it  received  some  slight  damage, 
pieces  of  the  higher  relief  being  in  places  chipped  oflT.  It  also  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1630. 

M.  Ernest  Babelon  thinks  this  cameo  may  be  the  work  of  Dioskorides 
as  an  old  man  ;  and,  considering  the  similarity  of  work,  design,  and 
subject  as  shown  in  these  two  remarkable  gems  at  Vienna  and  Paris, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  they  may  be  the  work  of  the  same  artist  at 
different  stages  of  his  career. 
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An  exquisite  chalcedony  vase,  of  oblong  form  and  Graeco- Roman 
workmanships  has  recently  been  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild.  The  early  history  of  this  vase  is  not 
known,  but  it  belonged  in  1897  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  was  in 
that  year  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition  of 
Enamels.  With  the  foot  and  lid,  it  is  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  height, 
and  is  cut  in  a  honey-coloured  stone  of  great  beauty.  It  has  two 
handles,  in  the  form  of  heads  of  Pan,  bearded  and  with  long  re-curved 
horns ;  and  on  the  body  of  the  vase  are  branches  of  vine  and  grapes  cut 
in  relief.     At  the  base  are  acanthus  leaves. 

Of  its  kind  this  vase  is  the  most  beautifiil  known.  There  is  no  other 
with  which  it  can  be  compared.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  cup  of 
St.  Martin  at  St.  Maurice  d'Agaune,  but  it  is  much  smaller  and  also  much 
earlier.  The  foot,  collar,  and  lid  are  of  gold ;  they  were  added  in  Italy 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  goldsmith's  work,  and  the  enamelling 
and  jewellery  on  the  mounts,  are  of  their  kind  most  excellent.  The 
designs  on  the  mounts  carry  out  the  Bacchanalian  ideas  suggested  by 
the  vine  of  the  vase  itself,  figures  of  satyrs,  Bacchus,  grapes,  and 
rams'  heads. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  cameo  vases  in  the  world  is  that  known 
as  the  Portland  vase.  It  is  made  of  transparent  dark  blue  glass,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  opaque  white  glass.  It  measures  ten  inches  in  height. 
The  siu*face  is  exquisitely  cut  with  figure  designs  as  a  cameo,  and  it 
is  probably  work  of  the  first  century  made  by  some  Greek  artist  of 
the  first  rank.  It  was  found  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  the  Monte  del  Grano,  near  Rome. 
The  sepulchral  chamber  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Alexander 
Severus,  who  died  in  the  fourth  century,  but  the  vase  is  undoubtedly 
earlier  work  than  that.     It  was  filled  with  ashes. 

It  once  formed  part  of  the  Barbarini  collection,  and  became  suc- 
cessively the  property  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  and  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Portland  in  18 10.  There  have  been  many  curious  suppositions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  remarkable  piece  of  work  was  made.  The 
antiquary,  Montfaucon,  thought  it  might  actually  be  a  stone,  and  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Rome  Antiquities  compiled  by  Sir  William 
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Smith  it  is  described  as  being  of  blue  glass,  with  figures  in  white,  moulded 
separately,  and  afterwards  affixed  to  the  surface  by  a  partial  fusion.  Of 
course,  in  a  case  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  how  i 
certain  effi^ct  has  been  produced ;  we  can  only  judge  by  our  o^ 
standards  of  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  by  far  the 
easiest  way  to  make  such  a  cup  is  simply  to  coat  the  groundwork  with 
a  layer  of  white  glass,  not  by  any  means  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and 
then  to  cut  it  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lapidary's  lathe  and  drill.  1 
have  no  doubt  this  is  the  way  both  the  Portland  and  Auldjo  vases  were 
made.  In  both  cases  the  final  finishing  touches  were  probably  added 
by  means  of  a  diamond  point.  The  handles  terminate  in  mask  of 
Pan,  and  they  were  added  after  the  layer  of  white  glass  was  affixed  to 
the  body  of  the  vase.  The  figures  illustrated  on  the  vase  are  not  quite 
surely  identified,  but  they  probably  represent,  on  one  side,  Thetis  con- 
senting to  become  the  bride  of  Peleus  in  the  presence  of  Poseidon  and 
Eros,  and  on  the  other  side,  Peleus  and  Thetis  on  Mount  Pclion. 

While  in  the  old  Blacas  room  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Portland 
vase  was  wantonly  broken  by  a  scene  painter,  William  Lloyd,  in  184J. 
It  has,  however,  been  admirably  put  together  again ;  the  base  has  not  been 
replaced,  but  is  now  shown  separately — on  it  is  a  delightful  cameo  of 
Paris. 

The  Auldjo  vase  came  to  the  British  Museum  in  different  wa)'s, 
some  fi-agments  of  it  were  bequeathed  by  Miss  Auldjo  in  1859,  and 
others  were  separately  acquired.  It  is  an  oinochoe  with  a  beautifully 
moulded  lip  and  a  handle,  and  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  the  house  of  the 
Faun :  it  measures  about  nine  inches  in  height.  Like  the  Portland 
vase  it  is  made  of  dark  blue  glass  overlaid  with  a  white  layer,  and  is  cut  in 
the  same  way  as  a  cameo,  the  design,  however,  not  being  of  so  ambiooifi 
a  character.  It  is  ornamented  only  with  a  beautiful  spray  of  vine, 
bearing  grapes.  Also  like  the  Portland  vase,  it  has  been  broken,  ta 
not  wantonly ;  enough  was  left  to  show  the  original  shape,  and  it  te 
been  well  restored.  There  are  several  fragments  of  similar  worbnan- 
ship  among  the  collection  of  glass  pastes  in  the  ceramic  gallery  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  none  of  these  is  nearly  large  enough  to  warrant 
any  attempt  at  reconstruction. 

At  Naples  is  a  splendid  amphora  with  pointed  foot,  measuring  twelve 
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and  five-eighths  inches  in  height,  also  of  blue  glass  with  white  over-layer. 
It  was  found  in  1839  at  Pompeii.  On  it  is  a  beautiful  design  of 
garlands  and  vines,  and  two  groups  of  boys  treading  grapes  for  making 
wine,  and  playing  on  musical  instruments.  Below  is  a  line  of  sheep 
and  goats.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Vase  des  Vendanges,"  and  this  and 
the  Portland  vase  represent  the  finest  work  in  glass  done  at  any  period. 

One  of  the  largest  antique  cameos  in  the  world,  measuring  eight 
and  three-quarter  inches  in  length  by  six  in  height,  was  recently  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum  at  the  sale  of  the  Marlborough  gems,  of  which 
collection  this  gem  was  one  of  the  greatest  treasures.  It  is  cut  on  a 
fine  sardonyx  of  three  layers,  and  has  been  badly  broken,  the  pieces 
being,  however,  well  joined  together  and  the  missing  portions  restored 
in  silver  gilt.  There  are  two  imperial  heads  facing  one  another;  that 
of  the  Emperor  is  quite  magnificent,  that  of  the  Empress  is  not  so 
fine.  These  heads  bear  the  attributes  of  Jupiter  Ammon  and  Isis, 
and  on  two  medallions  in  the  setting,  at  the  two  upper  corners,  are  the 
names,  "Didius  Julianus  Augustus"  and  "  Manlia  Scantilla  Augusta." 
Didius  Julianus  Augustus  was  Emperor  of  Rome  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  He  bought  the  empire,  which  the  Pretorians  had 
exposed  for  sale,  but  would  not  pay  up,  so  he  was  very  shortly  put  to 
death.     His  wife  Scantilla  urged  him  to  this  disastrous  purchase. 

It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  the  two  heads  shown  on  this  cameo 
are  really  portraits  of  these  two  unworthy  personages.  They  are  much 
more  likely  to  represent  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Empress 
Faustina  the  Elder,  his  mother-in-law.  There  is  certainly  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  busts  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  head  shown 
on  this  cameo.  Also  there  is  an  intaglio  at  St.  Petersburg  representing 
these  same  two  personages,  the  design  of  which  strongly  resembles  that 
of  this  cameo.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  us  as  a  nation,  that  our 
already  fine  collection  at  the  British  Museum  should  have  been  so 
fortunately  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  this  magnificent  gem.  On 
the  Emperor's  temple  is  a  ram's  horn,  and  a  laurel  wreath  encircles 
his  brow.  His  hair  is  luxuriant,  wavy,  and  curled,  and  he  wears  a 
curled  beard.  His  mantle  and  aegis  are  both  largely  restored.  The 
hair,  eyebrows,  beard,  and  mantle  of  this  figure  are  cut  in  the  brown 
layer  of  the  stone.     The  Empress  wears  an  ilex  wreath,  with  wheat- 
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cars,  pomegranates,  and  poppy-heads;  she  also  has  a  small  pldn  tiara 
and  long  earrings.  Her  hair  is  closely  waved  and  tied  at  the  end. 
Her  dress  is  simple  and  fringed  over  the  shoulder.  Her  h^r,  eyebrow, 
earring,  and  part  of  the  dress  are  cut  in  a  brown  layer.  The  flesh  of 
both  heads  is  shown  in  the  creamy  white  of  the  same  central  layer, 
and  the  background  is  very  dark.  The  modelling  of  both  heads  is 
excellent,  but  that  of  the  Emperor  appears  to  me  to  be  the  finer. 

At  the  back  of  the  silver  setting  is  an  inscripticm  which  reads, 
"  Ingens  anaglyphicum  opus  olim  Saunesiorum  ducum  nunc  vero  pretio 
acquisitum  in  Fontesiano  cimelio  asservatum."  The  Marquis  de 
Fuentes  was  known  as  a  collector  of  gems  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  at  one  time  Ambassador  from  Portugal 
at  Rome.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  probably  acquired  the  gem 
from  him.  It  is  figured  in  the  catalc^ue  of  the  Marlborough  gems 
published  in  1780,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  from  a  drawing  by 
Cipriani. 

There  are  a  few  other  hard  stone  vases  and  cups  which  can  challenge 
comparison  with  that  of  St.  Denys ;  among  these,  one  of  the  finest  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  is  that  known  as  the  vase  of  St.  Martin, 
which  is  now  kept  at  the  Treasury  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Maurice 
d'Agaune,  in  the  Rhone  Valley.  The  legend  concerning  this  vase  is 
that  St.  Martin  on  one  occasion  went  to  the  martyr  s  field  at  Agaune  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  some  other  saints,  and  after  praying  there 
for  some  time  he  dug  his  knife  into  the  ground.  Immediately  from  the 
place  sprang  a  fount  of  holy  blood,  which  St.  Martin  collected  carefully 
in  two  vases  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  contemplation  of  some 
such  answer  to  his  prayers  ;  but  when  both  these  receptacles  were  full, 
the  holy  liquid  still  continued  to  flow,  so  the  saint  prayed  for  help  in  this 
dilemma,  and  immediately  an  angel  brought  him  this  vase,  still  known 
by  his  name  and  still  kept  in  the  same  place.  It  is  an  upright  oval 
stone  with  foot  and  collar  of  gold,  the  entire  height  being  about 
eight  and  a  half  inches. 

The  conical  foot  as  well  as  the  collar  are  of  fine  Byzantine  work- 
manship, with  cloisons  filled  with  red  glass  inlays,  and  richly  ornamented 
with  rows  of  jewels  ;  beginning  at  the  foot,  these  rows  consist  of  large 
pearls,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  small  pearls,  the  jewels  cut  en  cabochon. 
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The  same  sequence  of  jewels  is  on  the  collar,  but  the  upper  portion  of 
this  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  parchment,  corded  and  sealed  with  a  large 
piece  of  wax  impressed  with  an  episcopal  seal.  The  onyx  vase  itself  is 
cut  as  a  cameo  with  a  subject  which  is  not  yet  explained. 

A  lady,  seated,  holds  her  finger  to  her  lips  in  token  of  secrecy,  and 
a  waiting-maid  is  near  her  with  a  wine  jar,  both  figures  being  thickly 
veiled.  Next  is  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  seated  and  holding  a 
long  staflF ;  he  is  turning  away  fi-om  the  first  group,  and  near  him  is  a 
female  figure  seated  on  the  ground.  There  is  another  female  figure 
seated  and  one  standing  up  holding  a  sheathed  sword ;  behind  this  last  is 
a  trophy  of  arms,  with  large  shield  and  helmet,  and  lastly  two  horses. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  represent  some  episode  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  stone  is  a  dark  one,  and  the  design  is  not  cut  with  any  reference  to 
the  coloured  layers  in  it. 

The  handle  is  broken,  but  the  upper  part  is  retained  by  the  wax  at 
the  top.  The  workmanship  of  the  vase  would  tend  to  show  that  it  is 
late  work,  and  it  may  have  been  made  shortly  before  the  exodus  to 
Constantinople,  or  even  made  there.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and 
the  beauty  of  the  stone,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  it  still  retains  its 
original  mounting.  The  shape  resembles  that  of  the  small  **  Rothschild  " 
vase,  but  it  cannot  compare  with  it  for  delicacy  or  beauty  of  workman- 
ship. There  is  no  attempt  to  utilise  the  coloured  layers  of  the  stone  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  design. 

Early  in  the  fourth  century  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
became  a  Christian  because  he  thought  he  saw  a  cross  in  the  sky,  moved 
his  court  to  Constantinople,  for  some  time  called  "  Roma  Nova,"  and  took 
with  him  all  the  Imperial  treasure.  Soon  after  his  death  the  two  towns 
became  jealous  of  each  other,  and  eventually  Rome  became  the  capital  of 
the  western  dominions  and  Constantinople  of  the  eastern.  But  the 
Christian  religion  had  by  now  taken  a  strong  hold,  and  the  artists  of 
Constantinople  not  only  soon  rivalled  their  Roman  brethren  in  the  beauty 
of  their  work,  but  curiously  altered  their  classical  subjects  so  as  to  fit  the 
new  order  of  things.  Hercules  turns  into  David,  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon 
are  replaced  by  David  and  Goliath,  Venus  and  Leda  both  become  Virgin 
Maries,  and  Heads  of  Medusa  turn  into  the  Holy  Face  of  St.  Veronica. 
At  Durham  is  a  cameo  clearly  showing  a  head  of  Jupiter,  but  round  it  are 
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the  words  "  Caput  Sancti  Oswaldi."     Jupiter  with  his  eagle  bec<»nes  Sl 
John,  and  so  on. 

Christian  attributes  are  also  found  added  to  odsring  jewels,  as  in  tht 
case  of  a  piece  of  small  sculpture  supposed  to  represent  the  Emperet 
Constantine.  This  small  bust  is  cut  in  chalcedony,  and  on  the  head  to 
a  diadem  of  gold,  traces  only  of  which  are  not 
left.  On  the  front  of  the  cuirass  was  originiUf 
a  head,  probably  of  Medusa,  which  has  been  cut 
away,  and  in  place  of  it  has  been  ei^ved  i 
cross  within  a  circle.  To  the  bust  a  gilded  pen 
of  drapery  is  fixed,  following  out  the  lines  alrady 
existing  in  the  stone,  and  arms  with  alver  hamJi 
are  also  added  ;  in  the  right  hand  is  a  chapletand 
in  the  left  a  cross  of  silver  with  two  transvtral 
branches.  The  height  of  the  bust  with  its  drapery 
is  about  six  and  a  half  inches. 

It  was  used  as  the  top  of  the  cantonal  baton 

of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  and  for  a  long  rime  wis 

kept    there,  but    now  it    is    in  the  Cabinet  <1b 

Medailles  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationalc  at  Psrii 

Although  it  is  now  usually  supposed  to  represoit 

Grta-Rtmao  tFhiu  and  Bitu      Constautiuc,  It  has  also  bccu  con^dered  to  re[n- 

a>"'^''y^,iJi,Fl'dmg«:       ^"•^  some  other  of  the  Roman  Emperors  of  aboc 

JV.W  « jvapiu.  his  time. 

It  most  likely  formed  the  top  of  a  consulr 
sceptre,  such  as  shown  on  carved  ivory  diptychs ;  these  have  variously 
shaped  tops,  but  now  and  then  they  are  distinctly  seen  to  carry  potnn 
heads,  such  as  this  one.  The  sceptres  were  sent  out  to  the  eo: 
as  emblems  of  their  power  held  directly  from  the  Emperor. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

RENAISSANCE    AND    LATER    CAMEOS. 

The  Renaissance  of  the  arts  generally  which  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  century  affected  very  strongly  the  beautiful  art  of  gem-cutting 
and  engraving,  both  in  cameo  and  intaglio.  The  marked  depression  which 
for  some  centuries  had  signalised  the  arts  both  of  the  intaglio  and  the 
cameo-cutter  took  a  sudden  upward  tendency,  and  a  school  of  artists 
arose,  among  whom  were  several  whose  names  rival  those  of  their  Greek 
predecessors.  The  technical  skill  of  the  finest  cutters  of  the  Renaissance 
was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  ancients,  and  the  tools  and  appliances 
at  their  command  were  better.  In  the  matter  of  design,  however,  their 
fertility  and  originality  were  not  so  marked ;  but  whenever  they  simply 
copied  an  antique,  which  they  very  often  did,  the  workmanship  is  so 
equal  in  quality,  that  to  distinguish  new  from  old  is  very  difficult. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  the  general  tendency  of  the  designs  on 
gems  and  cameos  of  the  antique  period  was  classical  and  mythological. 
Numbers  at  all  times  were,  of  course,  portraits,  but  even  then  it  was 
not  infrequent  that  presentments  of  living  personages  were  represented 
with  the  attributes  of  one  or  other  of  the  deities.  In  Byzantine  and 
later  times  the  general  character  of  the  designs  on  cut  stones  altered  from 
the  mythological  to  the  scriptural,  and  besides  purely  Christian  designs 
some  very  curious  changes  took  place  in  the  characters  represented  on 
such  gems.  Then,  again,  in  the  fifteenth  century  began  yet  another 
change  ;  this  time,  however,  it  was  not  to  any  new  style,  but  a  frank 
reversion  to  the  ancient  classical  ideas.  The  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
evidently  felt  their  tastes  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  subjects 
than  with  the  scriptural  which  were  commoner  at  their  own  time, 
and  they  not  only  copied  the  old  gems,  but  designed  new  ones  illustrating 
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the  same  scenes  and  persons  in  like  manner.     Portraits,  as  before,  find 
a  large  place,  and  on  cameos  the  large  majority  of  these  are  in  pfX)file. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  a  popular  subject,  as  also  were  the  twelve  Cssais, 
and  among  the  deities  most  largely  represented  may  be  mentioned  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Apollo,  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Bacchus,  and  Venus  and  Leda. 
Cameos  are  not  so  often  signed  as  intaglios,  but  still  many  of  the  greater 
cutters  or  engravers  of  these  gems  did  sometimes  sign  them.    Cameos 
were  probably  used  largely  as  dress  ornaments.     They  were  worn  mud 
as  we  should  now  wear  brooches,  on  the  shoulder  or  in  the  front  of  the 
dress,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones,  as  pendant  jewels  on  necklaces, 
or  in  rings.     On  some  of  the  larger  cameos  such  use  may  be  seen,  notably 
in  the  Strozzi  Augustus,  in  which  is  a  large  cameo  of  Medusa  on  the 
aegis,  and  on  the  large   St.  Petersburg   cameo,  which  shows  heads  d 
Medusa  and  Phobos — ^both  also  affixed  to  the  aegis.     Not  only  do  they 
show   in   contemporary   pictures,  but   there   are   numerous  inventories 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  them.     In  the  inventory  of  the  treasure 
belonging  to  Charles-le-Temeraire,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  an  item 
describing  a  shield  probably  ornamented  with  damascene  work  withi 
cameo  bearing  his  badge  in  the  centre,  "  Ung  bouclier  de  fer  gamy  d'or 
et  au  milieu  ung  camahieu  d'un  lyon  entre  trois  fusils."     They  arc  often 
worn  as  ornaments  for  hats,  and  Charles-le-Chauve   even  used  one  as 
a  seal,  an  impression  of  which  still  exists. 

King  Rene  of  Anjou  was  a  remarkable  patron  of  art  of  all  kinds, 
and  he  did  not  neglect  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  engraved  gai& 
There  is  a  fine  reliquary,  with  many  cut  stones  inserted  in  it,  now  kcptu 
Saint  Nicholas-de-Port,  near  Nancy,  which  he  is  said  to  have  engraved 
himself.  King  Rene  is  known  to  have  designed  and  cut  medals,  whidi 
process  is  a  form  of  cameo  cutting  in  very  low  relief,  so  it  is  quite  posabk 
that  he  made  those  on  the  reliquary.  He  also  caused  his  own  portii: 
to  be  cut  as  a  cameo. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  a  lover  and  collector  of  cameos.  The 
engraver,  Leone  Leoni,  of  Arezzo,  cut  a  fine  one  of  him  with  his  son  (» 
one  side  and  another  of  his  Empress  on  the  other  side,  this  being  the 
earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  making  of  a  double  cameo,  a  £islucs 
which  was  not  uncommon  during  the  Renaissance,  and  sometima  shoc^ 
an  antique  backed  by  a  modern  piece  of  work.     The  stones  on  whid 
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these  double  designs  are  cut  usually  have  two  rather  thick  white  layers 
near  to  each  other,  divided  by  a  thick  dark  layer. 

The  peculiarity  of  unnecessary  under  -  cutting  is  often  seen  in 
Renaissance  work,  but  never  without  good  reason  in  antique.  Renais- 
sance workmen  were  undoubtedly  extremely  skilled  in  the  use  of 
their  tools,  and  the  best  work  of  that  period  has  never  been  exceeded 
from  a  technical  point  of  view.  The  under-cutting  of  a  design  is 
essentially  the  kind  of  clever  work  that  a  master  of  his  craft  would 
be  likely  to  do,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  effect  is  especially 
good.  Many  antiques  also  show  this  peculiarity  in  a  lesser  degree; 
but  in  a  large  number  of  such  cases,  where  the  exigencies  of  the 
stone  do  not  necessitate  such  treatment,  it  is  likely  that  the  gem  has 
been  recut  by  some  Renaissance  workmen,  and  to  a  large  extent 
spoiled. 

A  true  signature  on  a  cameo  is  likely  to  be  in  relief,  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  of  the  work;  and,  undoubtedly,  when  a  gem  is  so  signed, 
it  is  contemporary  work,  but,  when  the  signature  is  cut  in  intaglio, 
some  doubt  may  always  exist  as  to  whether  such  lettering  has  not  been 
a  subsequent  addition. 

Cameos,  however,  have  not  suffered  so  much  from  false  signatures 
as  intaglios  have,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  they  have  always  been 
appreciated  rather  for  their  own  actual  beauty  than  for  the  name  of 
the  artist  who  is  said  to  have  executed  them.  Most  of  the  finest 
cameos  have  been  cut  by  anonymous  artists,  but  as  to  intaglios  it  is 
different,  as  many  of  the  finest  of  these  have  been  engraved  and  signed 
by  known  masters. 

Several  Renaissance  cameos  show  a  narrow  raised  border  round  the 
edge  of  the  design  cut  on  the  same  level  and  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  upper  layer  in  which  the  design  is  cut.  This  manner  of  framing 
the  design  is  often  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  cinque-cento  work,  but 
it  is  not  really  so,  the  same  plan  having  been  frequently  followed 
both  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times. 

One  of  the  earliest  patrons  of  the  art  of  gem-cutting  at  the  revival 
of  the  arts  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  Cardinal  Barbo, 
afterwards  Pope  Paul  II.  He  made  a  large  collection  of  engraved  gems, 
which  he  kept  in  silver-gilt  boxes.     He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
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his  gems,  inasmuch  as  on  a  certain  great  occasion  he  won 
them  on  his  fingers  that  they  gave  him  a  cfuU,  which,  bei 
caused  his  death.  He  collected  both  antiques  as  well  as 
his  own  day ;  and,  after  he  died,  most  of  his  jewels  went  i 
already  fine  collection  made  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
patron  of  the  arts  that  ever  lived. 

Of  all  the  numerous  patrons,  largely  ecclesiasdcal,  of 
which  sprang  up,  in  Italy  espedally,  in  the  fifteenth  a 
centuries,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  by  far  the  most  celebrate 
the  most  powerful  and  the  richest;  he  was  also  probably 
and  judge  of  first-rate  art  for  its  own  sake.  Other  co 
fi^uently  become  so  only  because  they  were  rich  enough 
advisable  to  follow  the  fashion.  Such  collectors  have,  as 
severely  punished  in  being  unscrupulously  cheated  by  fraud 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  finest  cameo  that  was  in  the  collection  of  Lorenz 
is,  perhaps,  the  Tazza  Farnese,  which  is  now  in  the  museu: 
Several  of  the  gems  which  belonged  to  him  have  the  wi 
Med"  engraved  upon  them.  This  lettering  is,  of  course, 
to  the  original  design,  but  it  is  usually  finely  cut,  and  i: 
way  a  disfigurement.  It  may  be  seen  on  an  exquisite  fourtt 
cameo  representing  the  entry  into  the  ark,  which  is  now 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  words  will  be  found 
tiny  letters  on  the  doors  of  the  ark.  The  cameo  is  a  beaut 
both  of  Renaissance  cutting  and  designing  as  well  as  settin 
acqtured  in  1890,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum,  as  part  < 
collection  of  the  Elarl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Medici  collection  is  now  dispersed  chiefly  between  thi 
Naples,  Florence,  and  Paris.  Among  those  in  the  Cabinet  < 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  a  fine  cameo  portrait  of  him 

As  a  rule,  Renaissance  cameos  are  not  of  great  size,  ne 
any  special  gem  of  great  reputation.  The  general  level 
is  very  high  at  its  best,  but  there  is  no  distinguished  w 
Augustus  or  the  cameos  of  Ptolemy.  One  of  the  best  knowr 
gems  was  sold  last  year  at  the  Marlborough  sale  for  200 
sents  the  marriage  of  Eros  and  Psyche,  and  shows  a  charmi 
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of  four  childish  figures,  beautifully  designed.     The  background  is  very 
dark,  and  the  figures  are  cut  in  a  coflfee-coloured  layer. 

On  the  background  the  words  TPT4)ilN  EIIOIEI  are  cut  in  intaglio ; 
they  are,  no  doubt,  added  as  having  been  likely  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  stone.  The  workmanship  of  this  gem  is  considered  to  be  equal  to 
any  antique  work.     It  went  to  America. 

During  this  fifteenth  century,  the  dark  layers  of  the  onyx  were  often 
used  so  as  to  show  portraits  of  negroes'  heads ;  a  curious  fancy,  and  one 
ivhich  is  rather  difficult  to  explain.  The  painters  of  this  time  seem  also 
to  have  had  a  liking  for  painting  negroes.  It  may  possibly  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  great  personages  were  fond  of  having  negro  servants 
about  them  as  their  favourite  attendants  ;  but  no  doubt  some  onyxes 
lend  themselves  remarkably  well  to  the  production  of  such  heads. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  production  of  gems  and  cameos  became 
very  general  throughout  Italy,  and,  unluckily,  a  great  deal  of  work  was 
actually  done  on  gems  already  engraved  with  ancient  work.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  almost  no  end  to  the  long  list  of  sins  these  skilful  Italians 
committed,  with  regard  not  only  to  complete,  but  also  as  to  partial, 
forgeries.  They  often  engraved  known  and  valued  names  on  old 
intaglios,  thereby  largely  increasing  their  market  value ;  and,  as  to 
cameos,  they  were  regularly  retouched  and  repolished.  Many  of  the 
collectors  of  the  time  seem  to  have  encouraged  this  school  of  imitation, 
and  to  have  preferred  a  new,  signed  "  antique,"  to  having  a  great  name 
unrepresented  in  their  collection.  Fulvio  d'Orsino  was  one  of  these 
unscrupulous  collectors  ;  he  had  a  large  collection,  many  pieces  of  which, 
purporting  to  be  old,  were  made  for  him  by  contemporary  artists. 

Many  engravers  of  this  art-loving  period  found  much  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  kings  and  princes  ;  among  these,  Matteo  del  Nasaro,  of  Verona, 
w^as  fortunate  in  attracting  the  notice  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  gave 
him  a  pension  and  an  appointment  at  the  court.  Matteo  cut  a  celebrated 
bloodstone  with  a  design  upon  it  of  the  Descent  fi-om  the  Cross,  in  which 
he  managed  to  get  the  red  stains  so  as  to  represent  drops  of  blood  in  the 
proper  place.  This  idea  was  also  taken  advantage  of  by  other  artists, 
and  it  is  sometimes  well  managed,  but  Matteo  appears  to  have  made  a 
special  selection  of  chance  markings  which  could  be  used  so  as  to  improve 
his  designs.     He  set  up  a  lapidary's  shop  in  Paris  in  1531,  and  had 
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many  pupils,  who  continued  his  business  after  his  death.  He  was  at  oqc 
time  Chief  Engraver  to  the  Mint  at  Paris,  and  admired  his  own  wOTk 
so  much  that  he  would  rather  give  away  one  of  his  gems  than  accept  a 
small  price  for  it,  and  he  is  said  to  have  broken  a  fine  stone  because  some 
patron  would  not  accept  it  as  a  present. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  brought  a  fine  collection  of  gems  and  cameos 
with  her  to  the  Court  of  Henri  II.  of  France.  Giovanni  Antonio  de' 
Rossi  is  supposed  to  have  been  her  especial  cameo-cutter. 

The  setting  of  the  Renaissance  cameos,  rich  from  the  beginning, 
reached  perhaps  its  most  decorative  period  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  is  said  to  have  made  several  of  these  settings — two 
attributed  to  him  are  now  at  Paris — but,  like  the  cameos  themselves, 
the  greater  number  of  the  settings  are  by  unknown  artists.  They  arc 
usually  delicate  goldsmith's  work,  most  beautifully  executed  and  enriched 
with  jewels  and  enamels,  many  of  them  with  pendants  of  pearl  clusters 
or  gems. 

Our  English  Queen  Elizabeth  liked  her  portrait  taken  in  all  kinds 
of  ways.  She  sent  for  Julien  de  Fontenay  to  perpetuate  her  features  in 
cameo,  and,  although  they  are  not  signed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  those  now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Musevun  are  by  this  artist. 
Julien  de  Fontenay,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  artist  who  is 
known  as  "  Coldore,"  is  mentioned  in  the  Lettres  Patentes  of  December 
22,  1608,  as  the  king's  valet  and  engraver  of  precious  stones.  His 
cameos  are  signed  "  C.  D.  F.,"  and  are  all  heads.  He  probably  cut 
most  of  the  existing  cameos  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  there  are 
a  considerable  number  both  in  England  and  abroad,  mostly  cut  in  onyx, 
but  in  one  case,  now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  a  beautifiil 
turquoise.  Coldore  cut  portraits  of  both  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 
His  nickname  probably  came  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  dress. 

The  French  setters  of  cameos  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  very 
happy  in  their  work,  as  well  as  the  Italians.  Many  of  their  pieces  arc 
exquisite  specimens  both  of  the  small  and  peculiar  designing  needed  for 
such  work,  as  well  as  brilliant  examples  of  technical  skill  in  gold-work 
and  enamelling.  Small  cameos  of  this  time  are  often  made  in  shell  with 
a  grey  ground ;  but,  although  they  are  often  very  delicate  and  charming, 
they  do  not  last  well,  the  surface  being  almost  always  much  abraded. 
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But  the  white  portions  of  a  shell  cameo  often  show  a  creamy  softness 
of  colour  which  is  wanting  in  the  hard  white  which  is  common  in  an 
onyx.  These  shell  cameos  were  largely  made  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
they  continued  to  be  made  there  in  considerable  quantities  until  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Those  with  a  grey  ground  usually 
last  better  than  those  with  a  reddish-coloured  ground. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  lull  in  the  production 
of  cameos.  After  the  death  of  Henri  IV.  of  France  there  was  little 
work  of  the  kind  done  in  that  country,  while  the  output  for  Italy 
distinctly  fell  off;  there  was  instead  a  considerable  amount  of  gem- 
cutting  done  in  Germany.  Such  Italian  work  as  was  made  is  not 
remarkable  in  any  way,  neither  are  any  names  of  note  known  among 
the  engravers  of  that  country. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  much  work  was  done,  particularly  by 
Italians,  among  whom  were  several  excellent  workmen  and  artists. 
Flavio  Sirletti  was  a  very  skilled  gem-cutter,  and  is  considered  to 
have  nearly  reached  the  ancient  Greek  perfection  of  technique.  He 
and  his  sons  signed  their  gems  with  their  name  cut  in  Greek  characters. 
His  work  is  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  he  cut  some  gems  with  a 
diamond  point  alone,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  such  a 
method  was  possible. 

His  work  is  said  to  be  frequently  taken  for  antique.  Giovanni  and 
Carlo  Costanzi,  both  of  Rome,  were  also  excellent  workmen.  Giovanni 
Pichler,  of  Florence,  a  member  of  a  gem-cutting  family,  cut  some  gems 
with  a  diamond  point  alone,  at  well  as  Sirletti.  His  work  also  is  said  to 
be  often  considered  antique,  but  neither  of  these  great  artists  is  supposed 
to  have  purposely  cut  imitation  antique  cameos  or  intaglios  with  a 
fraudulent  purpose.  Pichler  cut  a  beautiful  cameo  of  a  female  head 
and  broke  off  a  corner.  He  then  allowed  a  dealer  to  invite  some  well- 
known  connoisseurs  to  inspect  a  "  new  gem,"  and  show  them  the  stone. 
It  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  a  fine  antique,  when  Pichler  astonished 
all  present  by  producing  from  his  pocket  the  missing  portion,  and 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  work.  He  signed  many 
of  his  gems  with  his  name  in  Greek  characters.  There  are  innumerable 
names  of  gem-cutters  of  this  time,  but  they  were  nearly  all  workers  in 
intaglio  so  far  as  is  recorded ;  the  cameo-cutters  appear  to  have  been  rarer. 
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Jean  Laurent  Natter,  of  Nuremberg,  was  a  celebrated  engraver  and 
cameo-cutter  of  die  eighteenth  century.  He  was  particularly  skilfiil  in 
imitating  antiques,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  so 
scrupulous  about  the  misuse  of  his  undoubted  skill  as  some  of  his  equally 
able  contemporaries.  He  studied  first  at  Venice  and  afterwards  at 
Rouen.  Natter  made  a  catalogue  of  the  gems  belonging  to  Wilfiam, 
second  Earl  of  Bessborough,  in  1761.  It  is  said  that  not  only  did  he 
make  the  catalogue,  but  also  many  of  the  "  antique  "  gems  which  were 
included  in  it.  This  collection  was  eventually  acquired  by  George, 
fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  formed  an  important  part  of  his 
collection.  Natter  sometimes  simply  signed  his  name  on  his  work  in 
Greek  characters,  but  he  also  sometimes  used  a  Greek  word,  TAPOT, 
because  "  Natter  "  in  German  means  a  serpent.  The  signing  their  names 
in  Greek  characters,  which  was  so  usual  among  the  Renaissance  gem- 
cutters,  is  an  interesting  tribute  to  the  ancient  Greek  engravers,  and  a 
sure  acknowledgment  that,  although  the  later  artists  were  not  only  very 
skilful,  but  were  fond  of  showing  it  in  many  unnecessary  ways,  they  sdll 
had  a  great  admh-ation  for  the  earlier  work,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
equal  it.  Natter  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  various  methods  of 
engraving  and  cutting  gems  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times. 

Alessandro  Cesare,  or  Cesati,  called  II  Greco,  was  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  his  draughtsmanship.  Such  cameos  of  his  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see,  although  undoubtedly  very  skilfully  made,  are  not  altogether 
pleasing,  as  they  have  a  singular  appearance  of  hardness.  The  finest  of 
his  heads  is  said  to  be  one  of  Phocion,  which  was  in  1750  included  in 
the  collection  of  Sig.  Zanetti,  of  Venice. 

Luigi  Marmito,  of  Florence,  is  known  to  have  cut  a  fine  cameo 
portrait  of  Socrates ;  but,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow-artists,  he  ended  by 
openly  becoming  a  producer  of  false  antiques,  such  a  profes^on  being 
far  more  lucrative  than  any  other  connected  with  engraved  gems. 

An  unusually  large  cameo  of  late  date  was  cut  by  Giovanni  Antonio 
dei  Rossi,  of  Milan.  It  measured  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  conasted 
of  a  portr^t  group  of  Cosmo  I.  and  his  family. 

Louis  Siries  was  a  favourite  jeweller  of  Queen  Maria  Theresa. 
Most  of  his  work  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Vienna.  He  signed  his  name  in 
Latin,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  hard-stone  vases. 
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Madame  de  Pompadour  was  herself  a  gem-cutter,  and  under  the 
able  tuition  of  Jacques  Guay  she  made  several  intaglios  signed  with  her 
name.  I  fear  it  is  not  recorded  that  she  ever  made  a  cameo.  Guay, 
however,  did  so,  and  made  portraits  in  this  manner  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  herself,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Dauphin,  and  Louis  XVI. ; 
and  his  work  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  he  was  appointed  engraver 
to  the  king.  The  signatures  on  his  gems  are  somewhat  puzzling. 
The  letters  in  these  engraved  signatures  are  particularly  well  formed  and 
cut,  and  Guay  himself  was  very  illiterate  indeed — so  much  so  that,  in 
fact,  he  could  scarcely  write  legibly.  It  is  therefore  considered  that 
he  could  not  have  made  these  inscriptions  himself^  but  must  have  had 
them  cut  for  him  by  some  other  artist  more  skilful  in  this  particular. 
Like  so  many  favourites  of  princes,  Guay  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  decline  in  appreciation  of  cameo  work 
on  hard  stone  as  a  living  art  became  very  marked,  although  there  may 
still  be  a  few  rare  workers  left.  No  doubt,  for  the  present,  the  cameo 
has  been  finally  relegated  to  the  domain  of  the  collector.  The  style  of 
dress  which  now  reigns  among  us  has  no  place  for  cameo  jewellery, 
antique  or  Renaissance,  set  or  unset.  Such  gems  inevitably  find  their 
way  either  to  one  or  other  of  our  large  museums,  or  to  some  one  of  the 
few  rich  men  of  taste  who  collect  them.  The  large  private  collections 
themselves  are  more  or  less  doomed,  at  some  not  very  distant  time,  to 
be  things  of  the  past.  Every  year  sees  one  or  other  of  the  notable 
collections  made  by  private  individuals  absorbed  into  some  museum, 
whence  nothing  ever  emerges. 

From  the  public  point  of  view  this  absorption  of  beautiful  and  rare 
objects  into  museums  is,  however,  an  unmixed  advantage.  Private 
collectors  are  naturally  chary  of  showing  their  valued  treasures,  which 
undergo  certain  risks  and  some  slight  damage  whenever  they  are  lent  or 
even  shown  to  any  one.  In  museums,  where  the  necessary  space  can 
nearly  always  be  provided  to  show  such  collections  properly,  they  can  be 
studied  to  great  advantage.  Both  cameos  and  intaglios  look  best  when 
they  are  arranged  openly,  without  being  crowded ;  they  should  also  be  lit 
fi'om  the  back  so  as  to  show  the  beautiful  colour  of  the  translucent  stones 
in  which  they  are  usually  cut,  and  each  gem  should  have  an  explanatory 
label  clearly  written.     These  requirements  are  not  usually  found  in  private 
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collections,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  well  that  those  responable  for  on 
national  collections  should  always  keep  watch  over  the  art  sale-rooms  ud 
spare  no  cost  or  effort  to  acquire  fine  or  rare  specimens  whenever  tiicf 
come  into  the  market. 

Few  of  the  later  English  gem-engravers  touched  cameos.  Rdsen,  i 
German  resident  here,  Smart,  Simon,  Wray,  a  native  of  Salisbur?, 
Beaton,  Brett,  Charles  and  William  Brown,  Edward  Burch,  librarian  ot 
the  R.A.,  and  his  pupil,  Marchant,  assistant  engraver  at  the  Royal  tfis; 
as  a  rule  worked  only  at  intaglios,  but  most  of  diem  now  and  then  trioi 
their  hands  at  cameo  work.  MarcKant  made  some  glass  pastes,  and  us 
the  last  great  gem-engraver  to  do  so. 

Napoleon  1.  admired  cameos,  and  several  were  cut  for  him ;  and  Louis 
Pichler,  second  son  of  Antoine,  so  celebrated  a  little  earlier,  was  engnvs 
to  the  Court  of  Francis  I.  of  Austria.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  k 
engraving  of  gems.  Bernardo  Pistrucci,  a  Roman  by  birth,  found  as 
asylum  in  England,  and  came  over  to  London  early  in  the  nineteendi 
century.  Lord  Maryborough  was  his  first  patron,  and  eventually  appointed 
him  to  be  chief  engraver  to  the  Royal  NCnt.  Pistrucci  realised  laig« 
sums  for  many  of  his  gems.  A  celebrated  cameo  showing  heads  of 
Augusta  and  Livia  brought  him  800/.,  and  it  was  afterwards  sold  at  the 
Herz  sale  for  30/.  He  designed  the  beautifiil  group  of  St.  George  uJ 
the  Dragon,  which  is  still  used  for  the  reverse  of  our  sovereigns.  He 
also  executed  several  well-known  and  justly  admired  cameos.  One  of 
these  was  double,  showing  a  young  head  of  the  Princess  Victoria  on  one 
side  and  another  of  the  same  lady  as  Queen  on  the  other.  The  stone, as 
is  usual  in  these  cases,  shows  a  dark  layer  between  two  white  onei 
Pistrucci  wrote  his  autobiography,  and  some  very  interesting  particulifi 
about  his  work  are  given  in  it.  Among  others  is  the  curious  story  of  i 
small  cameo  head  of  Flora,  which  is  now  part  of  the  Payne-Knigot 
collection  at  the  British  Museum. 

It  appears  that  Pistrucci  cut  this  head,  which  is  much  under-cut,  ai» 
has  a  wreath  of  roses,  for  Angiolo  Bonelli,  a  well-known  dealer.  The 
gem  is  broken  from  the  back  of  the  head  towards  the  throat,  but  whedicf 
this  was  purposely  done,  or  whether  the  stone  here  shows  its  natufll 
shape,  is  nowhere  stated.  It  is  said  that  under  the  setting,  on  part  « 
the  broken  edge,  are  Pistrucci's  initials  or  mark,  but  no  one  has  ever  been 
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able  to  find  them.  The  dealer,  Bonelli,  gave  Pistrucci  about  5/,  for  this 
stone.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Pistrucci  was  working  at  a  wax 
model  of  the  head  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  his  house,  Mr.  Richard 
Payne-Knight,  a  very  well-known  antiquary  and  a  great  coUecter  of 
small  works  of  art,  came  in  and  triumphantly  produced  the  Flora  cameo, 
for  which  he  had  just  given  Bonelli  500/.,  as  a  newly  discovered  and 
beautiful  antique. 

Pistrucci  at  once  stated  that  he  had  cut  the  gem  himself,  and  in  proof 
of  his  assertion  pointed  out  that  the  roses  in  the  wreath  were  of  a  kind 
not  known  in  ancient  times,  and  in  this  statement  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
supported  him,  but  Mr.  Payne- Knight  to  the  last  believed  in  the 
antiquity  of  his  Flora,  and  left  it  to  the  nation  along  with  his  other 
gems. 

One  of  the  choicest  private  collections  of  gems  in  Europe  is  that 
made  originally  by  William,  third  Duke  of  Devonshire,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Successive  owners  have  added,  piece 
by  piece,  to  this  collection,  and  while  most  of  the  other  large  collec- 
tions— Arundel,  Bessborough,  or  Marlborough — have,  one  after  the 
other,  come  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  the  Devonshire  gems  still 
remain  intact.  The  collection  was  lent  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  exhibition  some  few  years  ago. 

A  very  interesting,  and  partly  successful,  attempt  was  made  by  the 
jeweller,  Hancock,  about  1855,  to  make  up  some  of  these  gems  into 
usefid  pieces  of  jewellery.  Hancock  is  said  to  have  had  his  choice  of 
the  stones,  and  to  have  been  instructed  to  make  a  complete  parure  with 
them.  The  set  was  worn  by  the  Countess  of  Granville,  wife  of  the 
British  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  and  she  wore  them  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar,  Alexander  II. 

The  centre-piece  of  the  diadem  is  an  exquisite  antique  cameo  of 
Victory  in  her  car.  It  is  cut  on  an  onyx,  showing  layers  of  grey, 
brown,  and  white,  and  in  very  low  relief,  owing  to  the  thinness  of 
the  colour  strata.  An  artist  of  the  cinque-cento  has  cut  a  river  god 
in  cameo  at  the  back  of  this  gem,  which  is  beautifully  set  in  an  enamelled 
Florentine  edge.  In  the  diadem  also  is  a  fine  cameo  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  set  in  its  original  gold  enamelled  locket  form.  At  the  back 
are  two  miniatures — one  of  the  Queen,  and  the  other  of  the  Earl  of 
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Leicester,  both  by  Hilliard,  the  Royal  miniature  painter.  The  cameo 
is  ascribed  to  "Coldorc"  (Julien  de  Fontenay),  who  is  known  to  haft 
made  portraits  of  Elizabeth  for  Henri  IV.  The  beautiful  setting  of ^ 
this  gem,  the  design  of  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Hilliard  himsdfj 
has  been  taken  as  a  theme  for  the  setting  of  the  whole  diadem— gold, 
enamels,  and  brilliants. 

There  are  some  fine  antique  cameos  in  the  comb :  one  bears  a  head 
of  Leander,  another  shows  a  Centaur  with  a  Bacchante  on  his  hack, 
and  a  third,  the  finest  of  these,  represents  a  Faun. 

On  the  bandeau  is  a  large  emerald  with  a  ftill-face  head  of  Medoa 
considered  to  be  antique.  Gems  cut  in  this  manner  were  most  likely 
always  intended  to  be  worn  on  dress  of  some  kind ;  if  not  on  armour, 
like  the  phalerse,  they  may  have  been  used  as  ornamental  fastenings. 

The  necklace  alone  has  some  resemblance  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
small  gems  were  probably  worn  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  gold  drain 
with  pendants  from  it,  alternately  cameo  and  intaglio,  and  andent  ned* 
laces  of  this  kind  have  been  found — there  is  one  at  Paris — and  do 
doubt  numbers  of  the  small  stones  mounted  as  pendants  were  reallf 
set  in  the  same  way  originally.  Among  the  cameos  on  the  necklace 
is  another  of  Queen  Elizabedi,  also  attributed  to  Coldore,  in  high  relief 
There  is  a  cameo  portrait  of  Edward  VI.  on  a  fine  sardonyx,  and  in  tb 
centre  an  antique  head  of  Tiberius,  with  an  Arabic  inscription. 

The  stomacher  has  on  it  an  antique  cameo  with  a  group,  the  subject 
of  which  is  not  known,  and  another  of  Clotho,  and  of  Renaissance  work, 
one  of  Europa,  and  another  of  Minerva ;  and  on  the  bracelets  are  some 
more  small  cameos  among  the  intaglios. 

The  collections  made  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  by  William,  second  Earl  of  Bessborough,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  both  acquired  by  George,  fourth  Duke  rf 
Marlborough,  who  added  considerably  to  them  himself.  This  collection 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  important  ever  brought  together,  and 
included  several  gems  of  world-wide  renown.  The  collection  vas  at 
first  sold  entire,  but  in  June  1899  the  gems  were  finally  dispersed, 
several  of  the  most  famous  pieces  having  been  fortunately  acquired 
by  the  nation,  others  going  across  to  America,  and  a  few  going  to 
enrich  some  of  the  private  collections  which  still  exist  in  England. 
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Besides  the  Devonshire  collection,  perhaps  the  two  finest  now  in 
private  hands  in  England  are  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Francis  Cook, 
at  Richmond,  and  of  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  in  Harley  Street.  Both 
these  collectors  have  brought  their  gems  together  according  to  their 
own  taste — they  have  not  purchased  any  ready-made  collection  as  an 
entire  thing.  Sir  Charles  Robinson  is  not  only  a  large  collector  of 
works  of  art  himself,  but  the  nation  is  lai^ely  indebted  to  his  taste 
and  knowledge  for  the  acquisition  of  numbers  of  art  treasures  now  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  with  which  he 
was  for  many  years  officially  connected.  Among  Sir  Francis  Cook's 
collection  are  one  or  two  remarkably  fine  antiques  of  large  size,  and 
an  exquisite  onyx  cup. 
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^MiLivs  ScAURUs,  collection  of  gems  made 

by,  32 
Agate,  8 

AMandre,  Jerome,  40 
Alexa,  signature  of,  3 1 
Alexander  I.,  Ctot  of  Russia,  36 
Alexander  II.,  Czar  of  Russia,  59 
Alexander  Bala,  portrait  of,  36 
Alexander  Severus,  tomb  of,  43 
Alexandria,  glass  works  at,  20 
Amber,  9 
Amethyst,  4 
Aquamarine,  2 
Ark,  cameo  of  the,  52 
Arsinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  IL,  PhiJadelphus, 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  60 

Assyrian  Scarabs,  17 

Athenion,  signature  of,  3 1 

Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus,  3 1 

Augusta  and  Livia,  cameo  of,  by  Pistrucci, 

58 

Augustus  Octavianus  Caesar,  Emperor  of 
Rome,  paste  cameo  of;  at  Vienna,  25  ; 
sardonyx  cameo  of,  in  the  British 
Museum,  39  ;  portrait  of,  on  the  large 
cameo  at  Vienna,  40 

Auldjo  Vase,  25,  44 

Aulos,  signature  of,  3 1 

Babelon,  M.  Ernest,  17,  36,  39,  42 

Bacchante,  cameo  of  a,  60 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  59 

Barberini  collection  of  gems,  43 

Barbo,  Cardinal,  5 1 

Bartolozd,  the  engraver,  46 

Baudouin  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople^ 

Berlin,  cameos  at,  36 
Beryl,  2 

Bessborough,    William,     Second    Earl    of, 

56,  60 
Bhck  Hehnet  shell,  8 
Bkxxistone,  3 


Boethus,  signature  of,  3 1 

Bonelli,  Antonio,  dealer  in  gems,  58 

Bonus  Eventus,  paste  cameo  of,  24 

Brett,  engraver,  58 

British  Museum,  cameos  at,  36,  39,  52 

Brown,  Charles,  engraver,  58 

Brown,  William,  engraver,  58 

Brunswick,  cameo  cup  at,  38 

Bull  Mouth  Shell,  8 

Burch,  Edward,  engraver,  58 

Burlington    Fine   Arts    Club,    cameo    vase 

shown  at  the,  43 
Byzantine  Art,  30 

Cairngorm,  4 

Callaite,  or  Turquoise,  4 

Capricornus,    sign    used   by   the   Emperor 

Augustus,  41 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  39 
Carnelian,  i 

Cassis  comuta,  8  ;  rufa,  8 ;  tuberosa,  8 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  cameos  set  by,  54 
Centaur,  cameo  of  a,  60 
Cesati,  Alessandro,  engraver,  56 
Chalcedony,  or  Onyx,  4 
Chalcedony,  vase  cut  in,  43 
Charles  le  Chauve,  seal  of,  50 
Charles  le  Tem^raire,  treasure  of,  50 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  42,  50 
Charlier,  a  French  robber,  41 
Cherry  Stones,  cameos  cut  in,  19 
Chosroes  I.,  King  of  Persia,  34 
Chrysoprase,  2 
Cinnamon  Stone,  3 
Cipriani,  the  artist,  45 
Clement  VI.,  Pope,  owner  of  the  Agate  de 

Tib^re,  42 
Clement  VIL,  Pope,  owner  of  the  Agate  de 

Tib^re,  42 
Cleopatra  Thea,  portrait  of,  36 
Clotho,  cameo  of,  60 
Coldore,  engraver,  54,  60 
Cologne,  Shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  at,  30 
Conch  Shell,  8 
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Constanrine  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Rome, 

21,  30,  47,48 
Constantinople,  Imperial  treasure  taken  to,  47 
Consular  Sceptres,  48 
Cook,  Sir  Francis,  collection  of,  61 
Coral,  cameos  cut  in,  9 
Corundum,  3,  10 

Costanzi,  Carlo  and  Giovanni,  engravers,  55 
Crocus  used  for  polishing,  1 3 
Crystal  de  Roche,  4 
Cutting  of  gems,  1 2 

Damascus,  shell  cameos  made  at,  8 

David,  the  French  painter,  41 

David  and  Goliath,  47 

Delafontaine,  Auguste,  cameo  setting  by,  41 

Demeter,  statue  of,  shown  on  cup  of  St. 

Deny 8,  38 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  43,  59 
Diamond,  used  for  cutting  gems,  1 1,  29 
Diamond   dust,   for   polishing  and   cutting 

gems,  1 3 
Didius    Julianus    Augustus,     Emperor     of 

Rome,  49 
Diodotus,  signature  of,  3 1 
Dioskorides,  cameos  cut  by,  39,  42 
Dresden,  cameos  at,  36 
Drill  used  for  cutting  gems,  10 

Edward  VI.,  cameo  of,  60 

Egyptian  Scarabs,  17 

Eleusis,  Mysteries  of,  38 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  cameos  of, 

54,  59,  60 
Emerald,  2 
Emery,  10 

Emu's  eggs,  cameos  cut  on,  9 
Epitynchanus,  signature  of,  3 1 
Eros,  figure  of,  on  the  Portland  Vase,  44 
Eros  and  Psyche,  cameo  of,  52 
Essonite,  2 

Etruria,  Wedgwood's  works  at,  28 
Etruscans,  16 
Etruscan  Scarabs,  17 
Eumenes  II.,  portrait  of,  on  a  paste,  3 1 
Europa,  cameo  of,  60 

Fabri  Ocularii,  5 
Faun,  cameo  of,  60 
Faustina  the  Elder,  portrait  of,  45 
Fiamingo,  Laocoon  cut  by,  8 
Filippo  Santa-Croce,  9 
Flaxman,  John,  the  sculptor,  27 
Flora,  cameo  of,  by  Pistrucci,  58 
Florence,  cameos  at,  36 
Fontenay,  Julien  de,  54,  60 


Forgeries,  artificial  scratching  of,  14 
Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  53 
Fuentes,  Marquis  de,  collector  of  gem,  46 

Garnet,  2 

Germanic  us,  31,  39,  40,  42 

Germans,  40,  42 

Glass,  or  Paste,  cameos,  22,  23,  26 

Goliath^  47 

Gonzaga  cameo,  36 

Granville,  Countess  of,  59 

Greek  cameos,  early,  1 7 

Greek  Scarabs,  17 

Guay,  Jacques,  engraver,  57 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  43 

Hancock,  the  jeweller,  59 

Heliotrope,  3 

Henri  II.,  King  of  France,  54 

Henri  IV.,  King  of  France,  54 

Hercules,  47 

Hermitage  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  cimcob 

at  the,  16,  36 
Herodotus,  10 

Herophilus,  signature  of,  25,  31 
Hilliard,  miniature  painter,  60 
Horn  burg,  the  chemist,  26 
Horned  Helmet  Shell,  8 
Hyllus,  signature  of,  3 1 

Iridescence  on  ancient  glass,  25 

Isis,  the  Empress  Faustina  in  the  chancter 

of,  45. 
Ivory,  carvings  in,  9 


adnth,  3 

aspcr,  3 

osephine.  Empress  of  France,  36 

ulia,  daughter  of  the  Emp.  Augostus,  59 

ulia  Domna,  portrait  of,  32 

ulius  Cassar,  gems  presented  to  Rome  by,'' 

uno,  represented  on  a  cameo,  40 

upiter,  represented  on  cameos,  40, 47 

upiter  Ammon,  represented  on  cain«^  ^f 

45 


Kertsch,  discoveries  at,  17 

Laocoon,  cameo  of  the,  8 

Lapidaries,   corporation   of,   at  P»ns,  jf 

lathe    used    by,    12;    o(  Pcrsii  iK 

India,  34 
Lapis  lazuli,  4 
Lathe  for  cutting  gems,  12 
Lava,  cameos  cut  in,  9 
Leander,  cameo  of,  60 
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Leda,  represented  on  a  cameo,  47 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  60 

Leoni,  Leone,  engraver,  50 

Liivia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  39 

Liivia,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  42 

Livia  and  Augusta,  cameo  of,  by  Pistrucci, 

Lloyd,  William,  44 
London,  cameos  at,  36,  39,  52,  54,  61 
Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France,  cameo  of,  54 
Louis  XVI.,  King  of  France,  cameo  of,  57 

Manila  Scandlla  Augusta,  Empress  of  Rome, 

45 
Marciana,  apotheosis  of  the  Empress,  33 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  por- 
trait of,  45 

Malachite,  9 

Marchant,  engraver,  58 

Marie  Antoinette,  cameo  of,  57 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  45,  56,  60;  large 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A    COMPRIHENSIVE    SURVEY. 


What  an  the  Historical  Limits  of  ^^Mediaval  London  ?  ** — Derivation  of^^London  ** 
— The  Roman  City — Outlying  Districts — Decay  of  Ancient  London — Renewal 
after  the  English  Conquest  was  Complete — London  Christianised — King  Alfred^ s 
London — Its  Gradual  Rise  to  Supremacy — St.  Pauts  Cathedral — William  the 
Conqueror's  London — London  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, —  Foundation  of 
Westminster  Abbey — Rebuilt  by  Henry  HL — St.  Clement  Danes — Watling 
Street — The  Folkmote  Ground — Cheapside  and  its  Surroundings — The  Pageants 
— The  Arches  Court — London  Wally  the  Gates  and  Towers — City  Trees — The 
Religious  Houses  —  Monasteries  —  Priories —  Colleges — Hospitals  —  Episcopal 
Residences — London  Outskirts — Notes  of  Remarkable  Events  under  the  Successive 
Dynasties — Aggas*s  Map  of  London^  temp,  ^een  Elizabeth. 

MEDii£VAL  London — ^it  is  a  perfectly  distinct  and  real  subject, 
though  it  might  be  difficult  to  give  exact  dates  of  beginning  and  end. 
Historical  periods  glide  in,  and  run  their  course,  and  fade  away  or  take 
fresh  shape.  Yet  we  may  venture  to  approximate,  and  to  say  with  some 
confidence  that  Ancient  London  changed  into  Mediaeval  in  the  days  of 
King  Alfired,  and  passed  into  Modem  with  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  Great  Fire  of  1666  made  vast  changes  not  only  in  the  city  itself, 
but  in  the  surroundings  thereof,  but  modern  London  had  begim  nearly 
a  century  before  that. 

London  is  not  mentioned  in  Caesar's  account  of  Britain,  but  we 
know  from  Tacitus  that  it  existed  and  was  a  place  of  importance.  In 
a  lecture  of  Dean  Stanley  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall,  entitled  "  The  Study 
of  Modern  History  in  London,"  he  follows  the  etymology  accepted  in 
his  time,  and  interprets  the  name  "The  City  of  Ships."  That 
derivation  was  disproved  by  Dr.  Guest,  and  the  meaning  now,  so  far 
as  I  know,  universally  held  by  scholars  is  "  The  Fortress  by  the  Lake." 

B 
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The  **  lake/'  so  called,  was  the  river  spread  out  in  a  wide  marsh  on  dn 
Surrey  side,  and  the  **  fortress "'  was  a  palisaded  ground  round  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  Cannon  Street  Station.  When  At 
Romans  took  possession  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century,  thq 
fortified  it  with  a  tower  and  a  wall.  Parts  of  the  Roman  wall  are  sdll 
standing  ;  most  of  it  remained  in  the  days  of  Mediaeval  London.  Sub- 
stantial fragments  of  the  later  wall  taken  fi-om  around  Bishopsgate  at 
preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Museum.  They  include  portions  of  handsome 
Roman  buildings  and  sculptured  ornaments.  Evidently  some,  having  fklkc 
into  decay,  were  in  the  course  of  ages  used  by  mediaeval  Londoners  fir 
the  repairs  of  their  walls.  And  there  are  further  remains  of  elaborate 
furniture,  and  other  proofs  of  high  civilised  life  in  London.  But  tk 
written  history  of  the  city  during  the  Roman  occupation  is  a  blaoL 
It  was  certainly  the  largest  port  in  the  country,  but  of  written  records 
there  are  none.  Traditions  there  are  of  visits  of  Apostles  and  other 
Christian  missionaries,  and  one  church  in  the  city  has  a  brass  phoe 
stating  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  mother  church  of  London,  tk 
foundation  of  King  Lucius.  But  this  is  a  sheer  myth.  King  Lucius  lod 
all.  That  during  those  years  of  Roman  dominion  there  were  Chnstiin 
congregations  we  may  feel  confident,  but  there  are  no  proofs.  Beyood 
the  city  were  swamps  and  marshes  on  all  sides.  A  dreary  tract  covatd 
with  reeds  and  thorns,  and  formed  into  an  island  by  a  river  which  can 
down  from  the  hills  and  enclosed  it  by  forking  off  into  the  Thanvs, 
is  now  occupied  by  the  fair  City  of  Westminster.  I  myself  cm 
remember  when  a  large  part  of  Belgravia  still  consisted  of  fields.  A 
somewhat  eccentric  Hertfordshire  baronet,  who  seconded  the  Refbrs 
Bill  of  1832,  once  brought  up  a  bag  fox  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
hunted  him  through  those  fields.  The  swamp  continued  all  the  wit 
to  Fulham  on  the  west,  and  over  Finsbury  on  the  north.  Beyond  tic 
marshes  all  round  rose  a  region  of  thick,  well-nigh  impenetrable  forest 

The  departure  of  the  Romans  was  followed  after  a  brief  interval  bf 
the  English  Conquest,  and  London  decayed — we  may  even  say  fell  ioto 
utter  desolation.  For  her  greatness  had  been  entirely  commerdal ;  she 
had  had  large  trade  with  the  Continent,  which  was  now  broken  to  pieces. 
She  had  received  her  food  from  ships  which  came  both  up  and  down  At 
Thames,  but  the  poor  Britons  who  were  fighting  for  existence  had  00 
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more  to  send  her.  The  rich  traders  and  merchants  had  no  longer  any 
occupation,  and  left  their  luxurious  homes  to  find  it  elsewhere.  And 
so  the  once  flourishing  London  became  deserted. 

But  when  the  English  G)nquest  was  accomplished,  and  peace  for 
1  while  followed  warfare,  a  population  also  reappeared  in  London, 
:onsisting  of  traders  who  saw  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation. 
Prosperity  began  to  return.  London  became  once  more  a  city  ot 
merchants.  It  was  again  flourishing  when  the  heathen  English  were 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Augustine,  so  much  so  that  in  604  one  of 
liis  companions,  Mellitus,  became  its  first  bishop,  Sebert  being  then  king. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  sees  in  the  identity  of  the  Cockney  dialect  ("lydy  "  for 
lady,  &c.)  with  that  of  Essex,  a  proof  that  the  new  population  were 
chiefly  from  the  East  Saxons. 

At  first  the  Christianising  of  London  seemed  to  be  a  failure. 
Mellitus  built  a  cathedral,  but  had  to  flee  before  the  heathenism  into 
which  the  king's  sons  relapsed.  The  failure,  however,  was  but 
temporary,  and  the  Church  became  altogether  triumphant.  The  intense 
sense  of  nationality,  which  has  always  characterised  the  English  people, 
:omes  out  in  the  names  given  to  the  London  churches.  The  greater 
number  of  them  were  dedicated  to  English  saints,  and  the  names 
:ontinue  to  this  day.  One  of  these  saints — Botolph — who  had  endeared 
himself  immensely  to  the  Londoners,  went  forth  to  N.E.  England 
md  established  a  great  mission  there,  and  there  he  died.  The  noble 
tower  of  Boston  (=  Botolph's  town)  preserves  his  memory  in  Lincoln- 
ihire.  But  the  Londoners,  in  love  and  veneration  to  his  memory,  built 
:hurches  bearing  his  name  at  all  the  four  gates  which  led  towards  his 
burial-place ;  three  of  them  still  remain,  and  the  name  of  the  fourth 
mrvives  in  Botolph's  Lane,  by  Billingsgate. 

When  King  Alfi-ed  had  delivered  the  country  from  the  Danish 
invaders  and  restored  peace,  he  put  forth  his  energies  to  strengthen 
London  and  enlarge  its  prosperity.  It  had  been  growing  almost 
iminterruptedly,  while  it  had  been  subject,  now  to  one  of  the  kingdoms 
3f  the  Heptarchy,  now  to  another.  Alfred  made  it  really  the  chief 
rity  of  his  dominion.  Winchester  in  some  respects  was  held  to  be  the 
royal  city,  but  London  became  in  fact  the  capital  of  England.  It  was 
the  richest  and  the  most  influential  city.     Under  the  Danes,  on  their 
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second  invasion,  it  retained  its  influence,  and  added  at  least  two  chmde 
with  Danish  names,  Olaf  and  Magnus. 

Mediaeval  London  had  thus  begun,  but  still  the  recorded  detubof 
its  history  for  a  while  are  scanty ;  and  there  are  few  remains  of  Sun 
London  either.  The  first  cathedral  of  Mellitus,  probably  of  wood,  las 
burned  in  961  ;  so  was  its  successor  in  a  great  fire  of  1084.  Tint 
are  here  and  there  a  few  Saxon  churches  remaining  in  Kngland,  sndi  s 
Bradford-on-Avon  in  Wilts,  and  Corhampton  in  Hants.  It  b  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  is  not  one  in  London,  though  there  were  the& 
many.  Maurice,  whom  ^A/llliam  the  Conqueror  made  Bishop  of  Londoo, 
began  a  new  cathedral  in  1086,  of  course  in  the  usual  Norman  styk, 
with  round  arches  and  heavy  pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  tk 
transepts  of  Winchester.  But  two  hundred  years  passed  before  it  va 
completed,  and  as  it  was  always  the  custom  in  the  ^fiddle  Ages  to 
carry  on  building,  or  to  make  repairs  and  restorations,  in  the  style  of 
architecture  in  vogue  at  the  moment,  St.  Paul's  became,  like  nearly  all 
our  English  cathedrals,  a  composite  building,  exhibiting  not  odIt 
Norman,  but  Early  English  and  Early  Decorated.  This  cathedral  ms 
enclosed  by  a  wall  in  which  were  six  gates.  The  names  of  tiro  of 
these  are  preserved  in  the  names  of  ** Paul's  Chain"  and  *'St.  Paul's  AIl^.' 

London's  importance  became  more  and  more  fully  established.  & 
had  struggled  successfully  for  her  rights  against  the  Danish  King,  Cntf. 
London  from  the  first  stood  high  in  favour  with  the  Conqueror.  It  hd 
not  resisted  him,  and  he  remembered  that,  and  lost  no  opportunity  cr 
showing  his  gratitude.  The  city  had  hitherto  struggled  between  ad- 
versity and  prosperity,  but  the  Norman  brought  her  halcyon  days,  s^ 
from  his  time  her  greatness  was  assured.  In  the  Guildhall  Charter-roaa 
is  a  manuscript  beautifully  written,  six  inches  by  one  inch,  and  this  is 
what  it  contains  : — 

Charter  of  William  I.  to  the  City  or  London. 

**  Wiirm  kyng  gret  Will'm  bisceop  and  Gosfr^S  portircian,  vi 
ealle  f>a  burhwaru  binnan  Londone,  Frencisce  and  Englisce  freondfics. 
and  ic  kyde  eow  \>zt  ic  wylle  )>at  get  beon  eallra  }»oera  laga  weodSc  ^ 
gyt  waeran  on  Eadwerdes  dsge  kynges.  and  ic  wylle  l>set  aetc  qtd 
beo  his  faeder  yrfiiume.  sfter  his  fsederdaege.  and  ic  nelle  geMa> 
l>flet  aenig  man  eow  enig  wrang  beode.     God  eow  gehealde." 
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Of  which  document  the  following  is  the  translation : — 

"William  the  king  greeteth  William  the  bishop  and  Godfrey  the 
portreeve,  and  all  the  burgesses  within  London,  French  and  English, 
friendly.  And  I  acquaint  you,  that  I  will  that  ye  be  all  those  laws 
worthy,  that  ye  were  in  King  Edward's  day.  And  I  will  that  every 
child  be  his  father  s  heir,  after  his  father's  day.  And  I  will  not  suffer 
that  any  man  do  you  any  wrong.     God  preserve  you." 

It  is  a  very  intelligible  piece  of  worldly  wisdom  to  have  to  note,  that 
he  followed  this  charter  up  by  buildmg  "  the  White  Tower,"  the  chief 
feature  in  our  imposing  fortress,  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  year 
1 100,  his  son,  Henry  I.,  gave  the  city  a  fresh  charter,  distinctly  enume- 
rating the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  which  had  been  hitherto  merely 
prescriptive ;  and  he  granted  to  the  Corporation  the  perpetual  Sheriff- 
wick of  Middlesex. 

But  the  greatest  instance  of  the  influence  which  London  displayed, 
and  which  she  has  ever  since  exerted  on  the  national  history,  was  the  fact 
that  in  the  fierce  contest  for  the  crown,  between  Stephen  of  Blois  and 
Matilda,  it  was  the  citizens  of  London  who  decided  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  former.  By  that  time  the  population  of  the  city  had  received  a 
very  lai^e  foreign  element.  Not  only  Danes,  but  Normans  and  Gascons 
had  been  welcomed  with  readiness  and  admitted  to  ftill  citizenship.  Of 
course  the  Norman  Conquest  had  done  this.  The  rich  merchants  of 
Rouen  and  Caen  were  a  strong  acquisition  to  London  commerce.  It  was 
the  Norman  element  which  turned  the  scale  in  the  contest  for  the  crown, 
and  there  were  two  causes  which  operated  on  the  Normans.  Matilda 
had  married  Geoffry,  coimt  of  Anjou,  and  there  was  a  traditional  jealousy 
between  the  Normans  and  Angevins.  But  further,  the  Londoners  were 
now  under  the  spell  of  a  strong  religious  movement  to  which  I  shall 
have  presently  to  refer,  and  the  Angevin  princes  already  bore,  and  con- 
tinued to  bear,  the  character  of  blasphemers  of  God  and  His  Church. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Green  vividly  points  out  how,  on  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  the  Londoners,  in  the  absence  of  noble  and  bishop,  now  claimed 
for  themselves  the  right  of  election.  '*  Undismayed  by  the  want  of  the 
hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  their  aldermen  and  crier-folk 
gathered  together  the  folk-mote,  and  these  providing  at  their  own  will 
for  the  good  of  the  realm,  unanimously  agreed  to  choose  a  king.     The 
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very  arguments  of  the  citizens  are  preserved  to  us  as  they  stood  tmssed 
doubtless  in  the  usual  place  for  the  folk-mote  at  the  east  end  of  IWs) 
while  the  bell  of  the  commune  rang  out  its  iron  summons  from  tlit 
detached  campanile  beside.  *  Every  kingdom/  urged  alderman  tod 
prudhomme,  *  was  open  to  mishap,  where  the  presence  of  all  ruk  ad 
head  of  justice  was  lacking  !  It  was  no  time  for  waiting  ;  delay  was  m 
fact  impossible  in  the  election  of  a  king,  needed  as  he  was  at  once  to 
restore  justice  of  the  law/  But  quick  on  these  considerations  fblloffd 
the  bolder  assertion  of  a  constitutional  right  of  pre-election,  possessed  by 
London  alone.  '  I'heir  right  and  special  privilege  it  was,  that  (m  tha 
king's  death  his  successor  should  be  provided  by  them ; '  and  if  any,  thee 
Stephen,  brought  as  it  were  by  Providence  into  the  midst  of  then, 
already  on  the  spot.  Bold  as  the  claim  was,  none  contradicted  it ;  ds 
solemn  deliberation  ended  in  the  choice  of  Stephen,  and  amidst  th 
applause  of  all,  the  aldermen  appointed  him  king." 

It  will  be  convenient  to  pause  at  this  point  to  look  at  the  giea 
change  which  had  taken  place  westwards.  The  stately  Abbey  of  West- 
minster had  arisen  on  what  was  once  a  thorny  waste.  Originally  founded 
by  Sebert,  the  first  Christian  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  it  had  been  rcbmk 
by  King  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  Norman  style,  of  which  he  was  tk 
real  introducer  into  England.  It  was  consecrated  only  a  week  before  Ms 
death,  January,  1066,  and  the  ill-iated  Harold  was  crowned  in  it  illUD^ 
diately  after,  as  was  William  the  Conqueror  before  the  year  had  ended 
From  that  day  to  this  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  the  scene  of  tk 
Coronation  of  all  the  English  monarchs.  Later  on,  Edward  the  Codbsor 
was  canonised,  and  his  remains  were  removed  from  their  original  resdr^- 
place,  and  laid  in  a  stately  shrine  prepared  by  Henry  II.,  who  was 
present,  along  with  his  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  Becket,  at  the  "  tnm- 
lation."  This  was  on  the  13th  of  October,  11 63.  It  was  in  consequczict 
of  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  it  that  the  Abbey  was  declared  by  the 
Pope  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  subject 
only  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  England.  Its  Abbot 
was  "  mitred,"  /.^.,  he  was  privileged  to  wear  the  Episcopal  habit,  and  » 
claim  a  seat  on  the  Episcopal  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  a  yet  further  honour  for  the  Abbey. 
Henry  III.,  who  always  held  the  memory  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ia 
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*' prodigious  value"  (which  he  showed  by  naming  hb  eldest  son  after 
him),  resolved  on  rebuilding  the  Abbey  in  the  beautiful  style  which  we 
commonly  call  '*  Early  English/'  though  he  had  seen  it  in  France,  and  at 
once  became,  not  unreasonably,  enamoured  of  it.  The  present  beautiful 
church  is,  in  large  measure,  his  work,  though  later  abbots  continued  it : 
the  material  additions  since  have  been  the  Lady  Chapel,  commonly 
known  as  Henry  the  Seventh's,  he  being  the  founder,  and  the  western 
towers,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  a  date  outside  our  limits.  It  is 
hard  to  realise,  until  one  has  seen  similar  buildings  on  the  Continent, 
that  there  was  a  partition  wall  entirely  dividing  the  choir,  which  be- 
longed to  the  monks,  and  the  nave,  to  which  the  general  congregation 
was  admitted.     This  wall  was  removed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

The  road  between  London  and  Westminster  passed  amidst  detached 
houses  and  farms.  The  monks  of  Westminster  cultivated  their  produce 
in  the  Convent  Garden — the  name  lives  on,  though  the  "n"  in  the  first 
word  is  gone.  After  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  Danes,  a  portion  of 
tenitory  was  set  apart  for  them  to  dwell  in  between  London  and  West- 
minster. As  they  were  seafarers,  they  naturally  took  the  sailor's  saint 
for  their  patron,  and  the  church  which  they  built  for  themselves  is  known 
to  us  as  St.  Clement  Danes. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  City.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was  now  a  noble  building,  worthy  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Bishop  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral, 
his  palace  and  gardens  extended  back  to  Paternoster  Row ;  the  chapter 
house,  and  the  cloisters  round  it,  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave ; 
fragments  of  it  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  Adjoining  the  S.W.  wall  of  the 
nave  was  the  church  of  St.  Gregory-by-St.  Paul.  The  parish  still  exists. 
In  that  church  the  body  of  St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr,  lay  for  some 
years  before  it  was  buried  at  the  town  which  bears  his  name.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  churchyard  was  a  large  grass-grown  space,  just  such  a 
spot  as  we  stiU  see  so  constantly  on  the  borders  of  country  towns  and 
villages — the  '*  village  green,"  in  fact.  Across  it  came  the  great  Roman 
road,  which  started  fi*om  London  Stone,  passed  along  what  we  now  call 
Newgate  Street,  and  went  away  to  Cheshire,  following,  as  we  may  say, 
the  course  of  the  N.W.  Railway.  This,  after  Roman  times,  received  the 
name  of  Watling  Street,  i.e.y  "Atheling  Street "  (=-  High  Street).    It  does 
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not,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  answer  to  the  present  Watfing 
Street,  for  after  leaving  what  we  call  Budge  Row,  which  was  part  of  it,  it 
went  straight  on  over  ground  which  is  now  covered  with  the  streets  soodi 
of  Cheapside.     It  became  necessary,  later  on,  to  change  its  course,  owing 
to  difficulties  connected  with  the  enlargement  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
and  the  new  Watling  Street  is  the  substitute.     But  to  return  to  tbe 
"Green"  by    St.    Paul's.     This,    after   Norman    times,   was    the  ace 
of  the  Folkmote,  of  which  the   present  "Common  Council"  are  die 
elected    representatives.      The    citizens    met    on    tWs    green    in  the 
open  air,  seats  being  plentifully  dispersed  about,  and   here  the  pobk 
business   of  the  dty  was  carried  on.      Nor  must  we    omit   mentkfi 
of  "  Paul's   Cross,*'   at   the  east   comer  of  the  north  transept  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  site  of  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Penrose,  and  ts  nov 
marked  by  an  inscription  on  the  ground.     At  the  east  end  of  the  green 
there  was  a  short,  narrow  street,  passing  through  which  you  came  (jiBt 
where  is  the  fine  plane-tree)  into  Cheapside.     But  it  will  tax  the  imagioi- 
tion  of  the  reader  considerably  to  realise  how  difiFerent  was  this  localitjr 
from  that  which  bears  the  same  name  to-day.    *^  Side  "  means  ^'  place,"  or 
*'  part.'*     Cheapside  means,  therefore,  **  Market-place.'*     It  was  as  mudi 
the  London  market-place  as  that  of  any  provincial  town  of  to-day.    It 
was  a  large  square,  reaching  back  as  far  as  the  present  Honey  Lane,  and 
other  streets  in  a  straight  line  with  it,  and  with  booth-<lecked  streets 
branching  away  as  far  as  the  Guildhall  and  Basing  Hall. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  centre  places  of  Old  London :  the 
Cathedral,  with  its  ecclesiastical  surroundings  (a  large,  populous,  and  im- 
portant district  in  itself),  and  the  Chepe,  into  which,  north  and  south,  fd 
streets,  the  names  of  which  indicated  the  nature  of  the  commerce  earned 
on  there.  Thus  there  was  Bread  Street,  where  the  bakers  congregaCed, 
arid  to  which  were  brought  the  supplies  of  corn  landed  fi-om  the  river 
close  by,  having  been  conveyed  thither  chiefly  fi-om  the  great  comfickk 
\  which  covered  the  whole  Isle  of  Thanet.  The  name  of  St.  Mildred's 
Church  in  this  street  is  a  relic  of  the  respect  p^d  to  her  as  being  the 
tutelary  saint  of  that  bread-growing  island.  Ironmonger  Lane,  Wood 
Street,  Milk  Street,  and  the  Poultry  tell  their  own  story.  Budge  Ro» 
was  so  called  because  here  were  sold  robes  of  Budge,  a  kind  of  fur,  fbr 
Aldermen   and   other   public   officers.       Milton   talks  of  the  "boi^ 
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doctors."      Friday  Street,  in  close  contiguity  with  St.  Paul's  and  some 
of  the  other  great  religious  houses,  was  so  called  because  it  was  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  fish  for  fast-days,  &c.     At  a  later  time  it  became  necessary 
to  have  an  additional  market-«quare,  and  it  was  found  in  the  East  Cheap. 
All  through  the  Plantagenet  times,  the  "golden  age  of  chivalry," 
the  great  square  of  "the  Chepe"  was  the  scene  of  tournaments  and 
martial  pageants.     Adjoining  the  church   of  St.    Mary-le-Bow  was   a 
scaiFold  projecting  into  the  street,  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  Royalty 
and  the  courtiers  to  occupy  on  such  occasions.     Once,  in  the  reign  ot 
Edward  III.,  a  sad  accident  occurred  by  the  idling  in  of  this  scaffold, 
whereby  some  not  only  of  the  occupants,  but  of  the  spectators  in  the 
street  beneath,  were  killed.     It  is  said  that  the  King,  with  true  Plan- 
tagenet violence,  ordered  the  head  carpenter  to  be   hanged,   and   was 
turned  from  his  purpose,  as  at  Calais,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Queen. 
It   led  to   an  alteration.     The  Royal  gallery  was  firmly  fixed  to  the 
wall  of  the  church,  and  so  remaned.     Years  later,  after  the  Great  Fire, 
when  Wren  rebuilt  the  church,   and  surmounted   it  with   its  present 
beautiful  spire,   there  was  a  stipulation  that  there  should  be  a  "  Royal 
gallery."     And  there  it  is  still,  the  passer-by  can  see  it  from  the  street. 
I  doubt  whether   Royalty  in  our  time  has  ever  mounted  into  it,  but 
it   is  an  historical  relic  of  the  ancient   pageants   of  Cheapside.*     Nor 
is  this  the  only  relic  of  the   past  in  that   church.     In   ancient  times 
there  was  a  great  chamber,  resting  on  arches,  in  the  tower,  and  the 
church  was  called  the  Church  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Arcuhus;  hence  its 
present  name  of  "  St.  Mary-le-Bow."     That  chamber  was  the  rightful 
possession  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  held  it  as  his  court  for 
the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  brought  before   him  as  Metropolitan. 
Hence  came  the  title  of  "  Court  of  Arches^*  the  Spiritual  Court  of  the 
Metropolitan.     Strangely  altered  as  the  office  has  become  in  the  course 
of  years,  it  still  exists  ;  the  judge  of  ecclesiastical  cases  is  still  known  as 
"  the  Dean  of  Arches."     And  when  this  St.  Mary's  Church  was  rebuilt 
after  the  Fire  of  1666,  Wren  placed  its  magnificent  spire  on  an  arched 
base — a  memorial  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

*  One  of  the  "properties'*  still  remains  in  Ironmongers'  Hall,  an  ostrich  on  which  a 
black  boy  was  seated  in  a  seventeenth-century  Mayoralty  pageant.  The  beautifiil  drawings 
of  Anthony  Munday's  **  Chrysanaleia/'  a  pageant  prepared  for  Sir  John  Leman's  Mayoralty 
procession  in  1616,  are  preserved  at  Fishmongers'  Hall. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  look  back,  and  take  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  our  great  city  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

First.  We  have  the  Tower  on  the  east  side,  guarding  the  approach 
from  the  sea,  and  the  high  and  spacious  wall  surrounding  the  whole  dty. 
Fitzstephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
times  of  Henry  II.  He  describes  London  as  bounded  on  the  land  side 
by  a  high  and  spacious  wall,  furnished  with  turrets  and  double  gates. 
These  were  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldersgate,  Newgate, 
Ludgate,  and  probably  Bridg^te.  But  see  Stow's  comment  (Ed.  Thorns, 
1 842,  page  11).  There  was  also  a  postern  near  the  Tower.  The  latter  he 
calls  "the  Tower  Palatine,"  and  also  names  **two  castles  well  fortified **  in 
the  west,  Baynard  and  Montfichet.  The  former  stood  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  city  wall  on  the  site  of  the  present  Casde  Baynard 
Wharf,  and  adjoining  Carron  Wharf.  The  name  survives  also  in  the 
name  of  **  Castle  Baynard  Ward."  It  was  built  by  Baynard,  a  follower 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  though  it  was  burnt  more  than  once,  it 
was  duly  restored,  and  lasted  till  the  Great  Fire.  It  became  a  Royal 
palace,  and  in  it  Edward  IV.  assumed  the  tide  of  King.  Henry  VIII. 
made  it  one  of  his  residences.  So  did  Edward  VI.,  on  whose  death 
Queen  Mary  was  here  proclaimed  Queen.  Montfichet  Tower  was  between 
the  site  of  Ludgate  Hill  Station  and  Printing  House  Square.  A  bastion  of 
the  London  Wall  still  remains  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles',  Crippl^ate. 

Secondly.  The  great  market-place — the  Cheap — with  the  principal 
streets  all  leading  into  it,  represents  the  commercial  magnitude  of  the  city. 
The  residences  of  the  merchants  and  traders  had,  for  the  most  part,  each 
its  garden,  large  or  small.  It  is  a  commonplace  saying  that  there  is  not 
a  street  in  London  from  some  part  of  which  you  cannot  see  a  tree.  This 
was  more  true  a  few  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day.  Thus,  there  was  a 
beautiful  plane-tree  in  front  of  Grocers'  Hall,  in  Princes  Street,  but 
exigencies  of  building-space  led  to  its  destruction  but  lately.  Cheapside 
still  rejoices  in  its  fine  tree  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  which  has  found 
a  great  poet  to  write  pleasandy  about  it.  Down  in  secluded  streets  the 
London  saunterer  comes  on  more  of  these  trees,  relics  of  old  citizens' 
gardens  and  resorts,  as  well  as  those  in  closed  churchyards.  The  parish 
of  St.  Martin  Pomeroy  preserves  in  its  second  name  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  orchard  which  once  gladdened  the  Londoner's  eyes. 
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Then,  thirdly^  there  were  the  Religious  Houses.      Fitzstephen  says 

that  in  his  day  {temp.  Henry  II.)  there  were  thirteen  conventual  churches 

and  126  parochial.     Some  were  of  pre-Norman  times,  like  the  Collegiate 

Church  of  St.  Martin Vle-Xrrand,  founded  by  one  Ingelric  in  1056,  and 

confirmed  by  a  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068.    Though  this 

stood  in  the  heart  of  the  city  it  was  independent  of  civic  control ; 

the  Mayor   and  Corporation   often   endeavoured    in   vain   to    exercise 

authority  over  it.     Criminals  on  their  way  to  execution  now  and  then 

managed  to  slip  within  its  boundaries,  in  which   case  they  were  safe 

in   sanctuary.      It   was   from  this   church  that  the    Curfew   Bell    for 

London  tolled  out  each  evening,  a  signal  for  closing  the  city  gates,  as 

well  as  the  taverns. 

An  event  of  vast  importance  in  the  religious  life  of  this  nation  was 

the  great  Cistercian  movement  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  history  of  the  origin  of  it,  the  mighty 

endeavour  to  reform  the  decadent  Benedictine  order  made  by  Robert  of 

Molesme,  who  settled  himself  in  the  hamlet  of  Citeaux  (Cistercium), 

near  Dijon,  and  set  up  the  first  reformed  monastery.     The  movement 

soon  found  its  way  to  England,  the  first  Abbey  being  founded  at  Waverley, 

near   Farnham ;    and    before    long   it   had    its    devotees    in   London, 

the  most  noteworthy  of  whom  was  Gilbert  Becket,  a  wealthy  trader  in 

Cheapside.     It  was  the  excitement  of  this  which  was  upon  the  Londoners 

when,  as  we  have  already  had  to  note,  they  chose  Stephen  for  king  against 

the  supposed  irreligion  of  the  House  of  Anjou.     Under  the  influence  of 

this  religious  revival  a  new  impulse  seemed  to  come  upon  the  Chiu-ch, 

which  bound  it  closer  than  it  had  ever  been  before  in  the  afifections  of  the 

people.    Gilbert  Becket's  son,  Thomas,  became  known  to  the  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  Theobald,  for  his  intense  religious  earnestness,  became  his 

right    hand   in   administration,  guided  him   unfalteringly  through   the 

troubles  which  came  out  of  the  dreadful  civil  war  between  Stephen  and 

Matilda,  and  finally  gave  peace  to  distracted  England.     How  the  eager 

young  Londoner  himself  became  Archbishop,  and  how  he  came  for  many 

a  year  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  chief  of  English  saints,  we  need  not 

tell  here.     And  this  new  religious  impulse  told  in  the  city  to  the  extent 

of  changing  its  very  aspect.     The  Cathedral  which  Bishop  Maurice  had 

begun  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  languishing.     Now  barges  came  up  the 
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river  with  stone  from  Gien  for  the  great  arches  which  excited  the 
popular  wonder.  Rahere,  the  king's  minstrel,  ndsed  his  noble  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield,  of  which  enough  still  remains  to  make  it 
the  finest  Norman  bmlding  in  London.  Alfune,  in  1090^  built  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate.  The  dissolution  of  the  Cnichten  Guild  (a  body  of  durteen 
knights  as  old  as  King  Edgar,  which  continued  to  hold  land  on  fanciful 
tenures  down  to  1 1 15)  was  followed  by  the  bestowal  of  their  property  on 
the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Aldgate,  and  out  of  this  arises  an  in- 
teresting episode.  The  first  prior,  Norman,  built  his  cloister  and  church, 
and  bought  books  and  vestments  on  so  liberal  a  scale  that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  buy  food.  The  citizens,  visiting  the  place  on  Sundays 
according  to  custom,  saw  that  the  poor  canons  were  famished  with 
hunger.  "  lEc  est  pulcher  apparatus,  sed  panis  unde  veniet  ? "  exclaimed 
somebody.  "  It  is  a  fine  show  to  be  sure ;  but  where  is  the  bread  to 
come  from?"  The  women  present,  Becket's  mother  among  them,  vowed 
to  send  a  loaf  every  Sunday,  and  soon  there  was  enough  and  to  spare. 
Very  pretty  is  the  story  of  the  early  life  of  the  future  martyr,  how 
his  mother,  Rohese,  used  to  weigh  him  on  each  birthday,  and  send  money, 
clothes,  and  provisions,  according  to  his  weight. 

The  Cistercian  is  the  first  of  the  great  religious  movements  which 
have  wrought  an  enduring  effect  upon  our  national  life.  The  Crusades, 
which  have  also  left  their  mark  in  London,  made  a  second ;  and  within 
the  period  we  are  considering  we  have  also  to  place  the  preaching  of  the 
Friars,  the  LoUardism  of  Wydif,  and  the  Reformation.  Later  on, 
past  mediaeval  times,  came  the  Puritan  Rebellion,  the  preaching  of  the 
Wesleys,  the  Oxford  Tract  Movement,  and  the  work  of  F.  D.  Maurice 
and  the  "Broad  Church.*' 

But  it  will  be  well  to  set  down  in  order  the  prindpal  religious 
establishments  which  grew  up  with  the  years.  Here  is  a  list  of  them  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation : — 

Friaries  and  Abbbts. — The  Black  Friars  (Dominicans)  between 
Ludgate  Hill  and  the  Thames,  extending  from  St.  Andrew's  Hill 
to  the  Fleet  River.  Their  house  was  founded  by  Hubert  dc 
Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  in  1221.  It  had  a  church  and  precinct  with 
four  gates.  In  this  church  Archbishop  Courtenay  was  condenming  the 
writings  of  Wyclif,  when  "  a  great  earthquake  shook  the  city.''     Here 
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Charles  V.  lodged  when  he  was  visiting  Henry  VIII.     The  latter  king 

held  a  Parliament  here,   but  transferred  it  to  the  house  of  the  Black 

Monks  of  Westminster,  hence  it  was  called  ^'the  Black  Parliament." 

At  the   Dissolution   the   church  was   given  to  the  parishioners    (St. 

Anne's,    Blackfiiars).      The    Grey   Friars  (Franciscans)   had    a   noble 

house  on  the  site  of  what  is  at  this  moment,  though  it  will  soon  cease 

to  be,  Christ's  Hospital.     Parts  of  the  old  buildings  remained  as  late 

as   1820  (see  Gentlemaris  Magazine^  May,  1820),  indeed,   there  is  a 

small    portion    even    now.     The    noble    church    of  the   Augustinian 

(Austin)  Friars  (founded   in   1253)  still  exists  off  Broad  Street,  the 

nave    being    used    by  the    Dutch    Protestant    Church.      The    White 

Friars    (Carmelites)   had   their  church  east   of  the  Temple,  founded 

1 241.      It    was    pulled    down  at  the   Dissolution,   and    houses  were 

built  on   the   ute,  but  it  still  preserved  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and 

was  consequently  a  haunt   of  thieves  and   fraudulent   debtors.     The 

privilege  was  not  abolished  till  1697.     The  Crutched  (=  crossed)  Friars^ 

90  called  because  they  wore  a  cross  on  their  backs,  had  their  church  on 

the  site  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street ;  the  Carthusians^  on  that  of  the 

Charterhouse;   the   Cistercians*   New   Abbey  was  in   East  Smithfield; 

and  the  Brethren  de  Sacca^  or  ^^  Bonhonunes,"  were  a  small  conununity 

under  Augustinian  rules  in  Old  Jewry. 

Then  there  were  the  Priories,  religious  houses  subject  to  greater 
abbeys  or  religious  bodies.  That  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  at 
Clerkenwell,  was  founded  in  11 00  by  Jordan  Briset  and  his  wife  Muriel, 
and  was  endowed  in  1324  with  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  English 
Knights  Templars.  Its  ancient  gateway  remains,  the  only  one  left  of  all 
the  old  London  monastic  houses.  In  the  Wat  Tyler  rebellion  (1381) 
the  prior  was  beheaded  in  the  great  courtyard,  now  St.  John's  Square. 
Of  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  we  have  already  spoken,  as  we 
have  also  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  the  noble  chancel  of  which 
priory  is  still  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London.  Across  the  river 
the  beautiful  church  of  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy  was 
built  by  Gifilard,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  11 06,  at  the  expense  of  two 
N'orman  knights.  At  the  Dissolution,  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  the 
parishioners  of  Southwark  for  their  parish  church,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  St.  Saviour.     How  part  of  it  tmnbled  down ;  how 
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it  was  rebuilt  in  Brummagem  Gothic ;  how  this  also,  happily,  went  to 
pieces,  and  has  been  replaced  within  the  last  few  years  by  a  handsooK 
restoration,  we  all  know. 

Of  Nunneries,  we  note  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  the  church  of  the 
Priory  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Helen,  founded  in  1 2 1 2  by  **  William  the  sn 
of  William  the  Goldsmith."  The  church  formerly  had  a  partition  dividii^ 
the  nuns*  portion  from  that  of  the  parishioners.  It  was  taken  down  at 
the  Dissolution,  but  plenty  of  remains  of  the  old  arrangement  are  still 
evident  in  the  church,  which  is  in  many  features  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  London.  Until  the  year  1799  the  old  Hail  of  the 
nunnery  was  standing,  having  been  bought  by  the  Leathersellers'  Company 
at  the  Dissolution  for  their  Hall.  Holywell^  Shoreditch,  was  so  called 
from  a  sweet  well  there,  which  was  spoiled  as  the  population  came  to 
increase  in  that  part.  There  was  here  a  Benedictine  Nunnery,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  Baptist,  founded  in  13 18  by  Gravesend,  bishop  of  London. 
In  later  days  the  famous  Curtain  Theatre  was  built  on  the  site,  wiiidi 
again  has  given  place  to  St.  James's  Chiu-ch,  Curtain  Road.  Edmond, 
earl  of  Leicester,  brother  of  King  Edward  III.,  founded  an  Abbey  of 
nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  commonly  called  the  Minorites,  in  1 293, 
in  a  street  between  Aldgate  and  the  Tower.  On  the  Dissolution, 
Henry  VIII.  gave  the  chapel  to  the  people  for  a  parish  church  (H0I7 
Trinity,  Minories)  ;  the  rest  of  the  site  was  built  over.  The  Bene- 
dictine Nunnery  of  St  Mary,  Clerkenwell,  was  contiguous  to  the  Hospitil 
or  Priory  of  St.  John.  The  name  Clerkenwell  (Fons  Clericantm)  was 
derived  from  a  well,  at  which  once  a  year  the  Parish  Clerks  of  London 
assembled  and  performed  a  religious  play.  It  was  at  the  S.E.  comer 
of  Ray  Street.  A  pump  marked  the  site  until  less  than  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  water  was  found  to  be  so  polluted  that  it  was  removed. 
When  the  "  Black  Nunnery  *'  was  dissolved,  the  site  was  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Aylesbury,  hence  the  present  Aylesbury  Street,  Clerkenwell. 

Of  Colleges,  />.,  communities  of  religious  men,  were  (i)  Sl 
Martin' s4e-Grand  (already  mentioned);  (2)  St.  Thomas  of  Actrn  (afias 
Acre),  a  military  sanctuary  founded  by  Agnes,  the  sister  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  over  her  brother's  birthplace.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Mercers'  Hall,  and  was  much  regarded  by  the  Corporation  ^ 
London  in  the  Middle  Ages.      Richard  Whittington,  Mercer,  thrice 
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Lord  Mayor  (last  time,  141 9),  founded  the  College  of  "Saint  Esprit 
and  Mary,"  in  the  Vintry  Ward,  and  the  Almshouse  for  Mercers.  The 
site  still  bears  the  name  of  College  Hill.  Mercers*  School  was  removed 
from  hence  to  Barnard  s  Inn,  Holborn,  a  few  years  since.  The 
CoU^c  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  was  founded  by  Sir  William 
Walworth,  who  was  buried  within  the  church.  This  church  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  approach  to  new  London  Bridge, 
in  1831. 

Of  Hospitals,  note  St.  Giles" s-in-the-Fields  for  Lepers,  founded  by 
Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  L ;  St.  Jameses  Hospital  "  for  leprous  maidens," 
now  St.  James's  Palace ;  St.  Mary  of  Rounceval^  a  priory  of  the 
Abbey  of  Roncevalles  in  Navarre.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  Northumber- 
land Avenue  at  Charing  Cross.  Rising  Spital^  by  Cripplegate,  was 
founded  by  Wm.  Elsing  in  1329,  for  the  sustentation  of  a  hundred  blind 
men.  The  site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Sion  College;  but  when 
that  was  moved  to  the  Thames  Embankment  the  ground  was  built  over. 
Sir  John  Pountney  founded  and  endowed  a  College  in  his  own  house 
in  Candlewick  Street,  calling  it  Corpus  Christie  to  maintain  a  master  and 
twelve  mission  priests.  Their  chapel  was  attached  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence  Pountney,  which  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  and  not 
rebuilt.  The  Papey^  a  house  for  worn-out  priests,  was  in  Be  vis  Marks. 
?/.  Bartholomew  the  Less  is  now  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
precinct.  The  Lock  Spital  was  for  the  reception  of  lepers,  the  derivation 
)eing  loqueSy  rags.  The  old  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine*s  by  the  Tower 
vas  removed,  in  1828,  to  make  room  for  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  and  set 
ip  anew  by  the  Regent's  Park. 

Episcopal  Residences  were  those  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
nd  York,  at  Lambeth  and  Whitehall  respectively;  of  the  Bishop  of 
>urham  (Durham  House,  Strand) ;  of  those  of  Bath,  Chester,  Lichfield, 
JandafF,  Worcester,  Exeter,  Carlisle,  all  in  the  Strand ;  of  Hereford,  on 
ish  Street  Hill.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  dwelt  in  Ely  Place,  Holborn  :  the 
bapel  still  exists,  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Readers  of 
hakespeare  will  remember  how  the  bishop  grew  strawberries  in  his 
arden.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  house  was  in  Salisbury  Square ;  of 
t.  David's,  near  Bridewell ;  of  Winchester  and  Rochester,  in  Southwark. 
arts  of  Winchester  House  still  exist  there. 
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As  the  Thames  on  the  south  nde  of  the  city  did  noble  service  as 
the  principal  highway  for  its  commerce  and  its  com  supply,  so  the  fields 
on  the  north  furnished  large  pasture-land  for  its  cattle.  Across  these 
fields  a  road  led  away  to  the  village  of  Islington.  In  the  Moor  Fields 
were  the  Artillery  Butts,  whither  young  London  resorted  to  be  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Readers  may  remember  the  description  of  them 
in  the  opening  portion  of  Lord  Lytton's  novel,  The  Last  of  the  Barons, 
Within  the  walls  adjacent  to  this  part  the  manufacturers  of  bows  and 
arrows  were  settled.  Very  strange  and  curious  have  been  the  various 
associations  of  the  name  "  Grub  Street.*'  Grobcs  were  feathers  for 
arrows,  and  originally  Grub  Street  was  that  in  which  arrows  were 
finished.  That  manufacture  died  out,  and  the  street,  being  in  a  Puritan 
neighbourhood,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  became  the  publishing  place 
for  violent  attacks  upon  the  bishops.  *^  Martin  Marprelate,"  the  well- 
known  series  of  that  class  of  publication,  was  issued  fi'om  this  street. 
Then,  by  a  natural  transition,  scurrilous  lampoons  in  general,  and  not 
merely  theological,  came  to  be  called  **  Grub  Street  tracts,"  because  the 
phrase  had  become  current ;  and  the  name  stuck,  and  was  applied  to 
literary  rubbish  of  any  kind,  Pope  having  endorsed  the  title  in  his  satire. 
The  name  has,  unfortunately,  disappeared  from  the  street  within  the  last 
decade.  The  authorities,  because  the  name  had  become  obnosdous  to 
fastidious  ears,  have  changed  it  to  Milton  Street,  the  poet  having  been 
borne  down  it  fi-om  Bunhill  Fields,  where  he  died,  to  be  buried  in 
St.  Giles's  Church. 

Partly  on  the  site  of  Liverpool  Street  Station,  and  partly  across  the 
road  as  far  as  the  Underground  Railway,  stood,  in  mediaeval  times, 
the  "  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem."  From  early  times,  certainly 
in  1402,  this  religious  foundation  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  at  the  Dissolution  it  became  one  of  the  Royal  Hospitals,  with 
lunatics  exclusively  for  its  inmates.  It  was  the  Great  Fire  of  1666 
which  permanently  changed  all  this  neighbourhood.  Up  to  that  time 
the  greater  part  had  been  fields,  but  now  the  poor  burned-out  citizens 
came  and  (literally)  pitched  their  tents  here,  and  stowed  within 
them  the  goods  which  they  had  been  able  to  save.  Here  they  carried 
on  their  business,  and  gradually  substituted  rough  houses  for  these  tents ; 
and  thus,  by  the  time  the  City  was  rebuilt,  a  new  suburb  had  arisen,  and 
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a  well-inhabited  suburb  from  that  time  it  remained.  Bethlehem  Hospital 
was  removed  to  London  Wall  in  1675-6,  as  the  monastic  buildings 
3iad  decayed,  and  the  increasing  number  of  patients  required  larger  room. 
It  found  its  present  home  in  St.  George's  Fields  in  18 12-15.  -^'^^  ^^^^ 
we  may  note  that  "  Finsbury  Fields,"  /.^.,  Finsbury  Circus  and  the  land 
round  it,  formed  the  favourite  summer  lounge  of  the  London  citizens 
up  to  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  laid  out  in 
formal  style,  with  paths  and  bordering  trees.  Merchants  and  tradesmen 
came  hither  at  eventide,  as  the  fashionable  world  of  to-day  goes  to 
Hyde  Park.  Poets  and  pamphleteers  met  publishers,  and  playwrights 
made  appointments  with  managers.  A  large  body  of  spectators  fre- 
iquently  gathered  here  to  see  a  thief  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail. 

And  now  we  will  simply  name  the  most  prominent  events  in  the 
Jiistory  of  the  city  during  our  period. 

In  Pre-Norman  times,  after  Alfred  had  restored  the  lost  prosperity 
of  London,  his  grandson  Athelstan  (925-940)  established  a  royal  palace 
;and  a  royal  mint,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  commerce  of  the  citv 
by  promising  patents  of  gentility  to  every  merchant  who  should  make 
three  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  in  his  own  ship.  His  **  redeless " 
grandson  Ethelred  abandoned  London  to  the  Danes,  and  Cnut  levied  an 
impost  of  1 1 ,000/.  upon  it,  a  proof  of  the  great  wealth  which  it  had 
now  acquired.     It  was  a  seventh  part  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Norman  Times. — ^As  already  mentioned,  London  is  not  in  Domes- 
*day  book.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  separate  survey,  the  records 
of  which  are  now  lost.  Domesday  incidentally  mentions  ten  acres  of 
land  near  Bishopsgate,  Norton  Folgate,  as  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  vineyard  in  Holborn,  the  property  of 
Tthe  Crown. 

The  foimding  of  the  many  religious  houses  during  this  period  we 
liave  already  mentioned.  The  building  of  the  first  stone  bridge  by 
Peter  of  Colechurch,  which  also  belongs  to  this  period,  finds  its  place 
in  another  page. 

We  note  the  orders  of  Henry  Fitzailwin,  the  first  Mayor,  for  the 
"prevention  of  fires.  All  houses  were  to  be  of  brick  or  stone,  with 
party  walls  of  the  same,  and  to  be  covered  with  slates  or  tiles.  The 
33uilding  of  houses  round  the  Walbrook,  Oldbourne,  and   Langbourn 
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had  diminished  the  supply  of  water,  so  they  sought  a  fresh  suj^j  ina 
Tyburn,  and  supplied  a  conduit  in  Cheapside  with  water  from  tbeao; 
which  they  brought  in  leaden  pipes  (a.d.  1255).  The  chronicles  of 
Evesham  say  that  in  1258,  20,000  persons  died  of  hunger  through  1 
scarcity  of  corn,  and  ghastly  stories  are  told  of  another  ^unine  in  1270. 
But  on  the  whole  London  increased  and  prospered  under  Norman  ide. 
In  1264  there  was  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  on  some  trivial  pretext.  Thcf 
were  expelled  the  kingdom  in  1291. 

Plantaoenet  Times. — The  division  of  the  city  into  wards  dates froa 
the  beginning  of  this  period  or  earlier.  In  1 348  came  the  terrible  BlicL 
Death.  '^  In  London  it  was  so  outrageously  cruel  that  every  day  at  teat 
twenty,  sometimes  forty  or  sixty,  or  more,  dead  corpses  were  tbron 
together  into  one  pit,  and  the  churchyard  not  sufficing  for  the  dead,  tkf 
were  fain  to  set  apart  certain  fields  for  additional  places  of  burial  .... 
But  especially,  between  Candlemas  and  Easter  in  1349,  there  were  buried 
200  corpses  per  diem  "  (Barnes's  Hist,  of  Edward  IIL).  It  is  chronidci 
that  more  than  50,000  persons  were  buried,  during  this  pestilence,  witim 
the  precincts  of  the  Charterhouse  alone.  The  trial  of  Wydif  in  St 
Paul's  was  a  memorable  event,  when  John  of  Gaunt  stood  forth  as  & 
champion. 

In  1380  came  the  Wat  Tyler  rebellion,  and  the  death  of  the  leader 
fi-om  the  dagger-stroke  of  Sir  William  Walworth.  Hence  the  \od%- 
exploded  but  hard-dying  theory  of  the  "  dagger "  in  the  City  Anns. 
The  charge  in  question  is  the  sword  of  St.  Paul,  London's  patron  suoU 
and  it  was  borne  on  the  City  shield  before  the  deed  of  Walwortk 
Smithfield,  where  the  event  took  place,  was  then  '^  a  great  plain  fieli 
without  the  gates,"  where  on  every  Friday  was  "a  great  market  for 
horses,  whither  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  citizens  repair,  to  sec  lad 
to  purchase."  Our  quaint  illustration  depicts  King  Richard  II-  goiif 
forth  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  against  Ireland. 

Lancaster  and  York. — The  first  recorded  illumination  of  tfe 
City  was  at  the  Coronation  of  Henry  IV.  Ten  years  later,  the  Mayor, 
Sir  Henry  Barton,  ordered  that  the  streets  should  be  lit  with  lantcn* 
every  night. 

Jack  Cade's  rebellion  in  1450  seemed  at  first  successful,  so  far  0 
the  city  was  concerned.     He  took  possession  of  it,  and  fw  a  irfi& 
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biJ  ilirr  Inlsh^d  t-iC  si  pnlv  of  \mi:ct,  3<.)  ibt-v  '.(■'.:.; 
'ryl-u'P,  \v\'l  sv*pp]!cv]  X  conduit  \\\  CiiMj^s'  -^    •' 
V  Mch    thi:v  b*-->5.L'hc.   in   ItiJm   r^i/Ci»  fA.i).  12:'.,.        i 
Jwt^'^ha'n  s::y  that  In    125?,   ic.ooo  pc^so:  «?  •i.'.\:      t'  . 
bi  ^rxjiry  of  i_.)nu  and  ghabiiv  stones  are  ti  id  c:   .1:^  •- 
Hut  on  the  wr.wlj  Lnndoa  uicrei^cd  and  pr->;^--  t  i    • 
In  I26f  th.re  was  x  mis^ucre  of  ri  e  Jcv.s  »>;;  s-.-t.l-  :/'  •  . 
wc^e  evp'/I'cd  the  ki".gdt.>ni  in  1291. 

Tlan'T-'voen -T  TiMFS.-  -The  division  o^  thv  c/y  v  :  • 
t^r?  Iv.rn'.::'   i^  of  lii'.^  period  or  t-.^r^icr.     la    I  ^^'•^'  ^' / 
Death.     **  la  I .  /U.d   »i  ir  w.-»  -.o  c^jJiii.;-:- »'W>*»"  v-.»  !  :■•   :  «  ■ 
t'Vr^''r\'    b»;'i:/nv">  tora'  or  sixtv,    or  nvir*,   x:  •:.:   ■/    • 
t;'':e-h(;r  •';:.)  r'\c  tit,  and  l}.c  cnurr*^\\rd  r  r  s..^*'   ". 
vvi'nt  t:i:n  ti    ^--t  ap/ift  riTMi'i  ficiis  f'T   iJl  *:t'";"   , 
Bar  c^pvc..-':v,  ^vrveen  Ca!ii!tn'..;^  i:-  1  i', ./  r  l-»  1  % 
100  corj>.s  p'.T  d\ni  "  (B'fT'j-'s  */>'.  c/'  -t  ?".  i    i  J 1     • 

:li«ir  mM'\'  :I\.u:  ^O/.'oo  ;vrv.n>  \vc*v  >j  "lud.  i  v.:-^'    : 

^  I 

t^'..:    p*;\.:^  's   "t  v\c  C^:i-*:."rroi^-c   a'   ::«r.        i 

cha.:.r:o!',. 
I 

In    I  \^.o  ca:r'*  t'lc  \^'ar  1  vicr  rci»c':lon,  a'/l  :'-.r    :.  . 
f  >rn  the  d  I./' o**-'^t'\;ive    (;f  S*-   Wi'l'-.m    V\'aiw'—..i.      1 
exploded   !).  t    *:::^/t  dyini   thvorv  ot   the   **  d  .•    :i.:  "    ..'    - 
I'he  chir^.'  i.">  v].*^;';t^>:;  is  rrc  sv.\-:d  of  b*",  P^a",  I  .•?.  I 
and    it   war.    LM)r,;o  on    thv    Ci^'y   ^^IMt.!d    lv,i   -c   r'.v.   ''••.: 
^'iVxithlu'ld,   \s'h'*re   tii*.   event  ti»ok:  pl'.^t*,  wa.->  th^r'    *'  1 
w'thoiu  the  LMtc;>/'  w  h.*re  on    c '-.tv   Ix-.iiiv    v.  i;  *- -j 
hor'-cb,   \\h;*!\*.r   earl>,   barons,    kni;:rts,   :va1    cM/^  '.s   .    . 
to  purc'uise."     Our   qiaint  illustr:^r:.'.n  d.^i^cr.-   K".- j     •... 
f(;rth  on  h's  iii-fatied   cxpciition  a':::^in^t    I^e-u^d 

Lancaster  and  York. — Ihe  tirbt  rcco*^ •/,■.''  *  r 
Citv  was  at  the  Ci>r  ^nation  of  lienrv  T'^  Ten  v  .' .  . 
Sir  Henry  Barton,  ordered  tii.^t  the  strt^ets  shov/ivl  ho  '- 
every  nicrht. 

Jack  Cade'*?  rebellion  In    I450  seen^ed  at  fivs^  r.uc  ^ 
the   city   was  concerned.      He   tO(^k    po?^essivin    •»:    >,    .. 


Richard  II.  riding  out  of  London  to  the  War  in  Ireland. 
Frvm  a  MS.  of  Fraitsart't  Chronielts.     British  Museum,  Marl.  43Sa 
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maintained  order  among  his  followers.  But  they  broke  out  into  out- 
rages, slew  Lord-Treasurer  Saye,  and  other  persons  of  consequence^ 
uid  the  citizens^  with  the  assistance  of  the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  rose 
up  and  expelled  him.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  killed.  As  a  rule  the 
::itizens  inclined  to  the  House  of  York,  and  in  consequence  Edward  IV. 
Jteadily  favoured  the  Londoners.  The  setting  up  of  Caxton's  printing- 
press  in  his  reign  was  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Tudor  Period. — Two  Lord  Mayors  and  six  Aldermen  died  of 
the  sweating  sickness  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign. 
The  citizens,  as  we  have  already  noted,  had  been  accustomed  to  practise 
irchery  north  of  the  city.  A  r^ular  field  was  enclosed  for  them  in 
1498  in  Finsbury,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  present  Artillery  ground 
The  river  Fleet  was  made  navigable  as  far  as  Holborn  Bridge,  and 
Houndsditch  was  arched  over.  Henry  VIII.  built  the  royal  palaces 
3f  St.  James's  and  Bridewell.  Stricter  rules  were  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  nuisances  were  removed,  and  the  streets  were  widened 
md  paved.  The.  first  Act  for  the  pavement  and  improvement  of 
London  describes  the  streets  as  ^^  very  foul  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs, 
v^vy  perilous  and  noyous,  as  well  for  all  the  King's  subjects  on  horse- 
back as  well  as  on  foot  and  with  carriages." 

We  should  note  the  sumptuary  law  passed  by  the  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  in  1 543  by  which  the  Mayor  was  ordered  to  confine 
liimself  to  seven  dishes  at  dinner  or  supper ;  the  Aldermen  and  Sherifl?s 
to  six  ;  and  the  Sword-bearer  to  four. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  Christ  were  founded,  and  the  palace  of  Bridewell 
ivas  also  converted  into  a  hospital.  The  borough  of  Southwark  was 
:onstituted  a  ward  of  the  city. 

Passing  over  the  terrible  martyr-fires  of  Smithfield  in  the  days  of 
Mary,  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  very  prosperous  one  as  far 
IS  London  was  concerned.  The  refugees  from  Alva's  cruelties  in  the 
Netherlands  found  a  home  in  London,  and  did  wonders  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  manufactures.  There  were,  as  elsewhere,  extravagances  in 
the  way  of  spectacles  and  tournaments,  and  much  opportunity  was  seized 
to  flatter  Gloriana,  who  was  nowise  averse  thereto.  It  was  apparently 
looked  upon  as  always  the  correct  thing,  to  flatter  sovereigns.     The 
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Preface  to  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  and  Bacon's  Dedicatb 
of  his  Advancement  of  Learning  will  be  sufficient  illustrations  of  t& 
Here  is  the  inscription  to  a  monument  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  wludi  las 
put  up  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows  the  Great  in  Dowgate : — 

"  Span's  rod,  Rome's  ruin,  Netherlands'  relief. 
Heaven's  gem,  Earth's  joy.  World's  wonder.  Nature's  chief. 
Britain's  blessing,  England's  splendour, 
Religion's  nurse,  and  Faith's  defender." 

In  the  neighbouring  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  the  sbk 
year,  was  set  up  the  following  inscription.     The  contrast  is  refrestung:— 

"  Here  lieth,  wrapt  in  clay, 
The  body  of  William  Ray. 
I  have  no  more  to  say." 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Ralph  Aggas  published  a  Teiy 
curious  plan  and  view  of  London,  with  the  title  Civitas  Londinam. 
It  reveals  how  much  of  field  and  garden  there  was  then  in  the  ▼cry 
heart  of  the  city.  The  most  crowded  part  was  from  Newgate  Street, 
Cheapside,  and  Cornhill  to  the  river.  With  the  exception  of  Cdeoon 
Street,  and  a  few  scattered  buildings  from  Lothbury  to  Billingsgate  asd 
from  Bishopsgate  to  the  Tower,  all  (N.  and  E.)  was  open  or  garden  grouai 
Whitechapel  was  a  small  village  ;  Hoimdsditch,  a  single  row  of  house 
opposite  the  city  walls,  opened  behind  into  the  fields ;  Spitalfields,  irm 
the  back  of  the  church,  lay  entirely  open  ;  Goswell  Street  was  knovn  is 
the  road  to  St.  Albans ;  St.  Giles's  was  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  knovn 
then,  as  indeed  it  is  still,  as  **  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields."  Beyond,  all  vs 
country,  both  N.  and  W.,  Oxford  Street  having  trees  and  hedges  on  bod 
sides.  As  late  as  1778  a  German  writer  on  London  speaks  of  Tyburn 
the  place  of  execution,  as  being  "  two  miles  from  London/*  Fros 
Oxford  Street  round  to  Piccadilly  there  was  a  road,  called  the  Way  fros 
Reading,  proceeding  through  Hedge  Lane  and  the  Haymarket — ^wicd 
avenues  were  entirely  destitute  of  houses — ^to  St.  James's  Hospital,  after- 
wards the  Palace ;  and  a  few  small  buildings  on  the  site  of  Carlra 
House  were  all  that  existed  of  the  present  Pall  Mall.  Leicester  Sqisre 
was  open  fields  ;  St.  Martin's  Lane  had  only  a  few  buildings  abofc 
the  church  toward  the  Convent  Garden,  which  extended  to  Drury  Lat* 
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The  Strand  was  a  street  with  houses;  those  on  the  South  side  had 
gardens  right  down  to  the  river,  and  were  the  property  of  nobles, 
as  mentioned  in  another  chapter ;  the  present  Treasury  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Cockpit  and  Tilt  Yard  ;  opposite  to  it  stood  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  which  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
occupying  the  former  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  From 
iUng  Street,  which  has  this  year  disappeared,  to  the  Abbey  the  buildings 
were  close  and  connected,  as  also  from  Whitehall  to  Palace  Yard.  The 
noblemen  who  lived  in  the  Strand  used  to  proceed  to  the  Court  at 
Whitehall  in  their  own  barges  from  their  River  'stairs,'  and  retained 
a  number  of  watermen,  whom  their  livery  protected  from  impress- 
ment. On  the  Surrey  side  there  were  but  six  or  seven  houses  between 
Lambeth  Palace  and  the  shore  opposite  Whitefriars.  There  a  line  of 
houses  with  gardens  began  which  was  continued  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  Palace,  where  now  is  Barclay  and  Perkins's  Brewery. 
Oppo^te  Queenhithe  was  a  great  circular  building  for  bull  and  bear- 
beuting.  It  was  lai^ely  patronised,  by  Queen  Elizabeth  among  others. 
Southwark  esctended  but  a  little  way  down  High  Street.  London 
Bridge  was  crowded  with  buildings.  Along  Tooley  Street  to  Horsley 
Down  there  were  many  buildings. 

Such  was  London  towards  the  end  of  what  we  have  defined  as 
the  Mediaeval  period.  But  it  was,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  time, 
on  the  rapid  move.  The  citizens  were  able  to  send  sixteen  ships  fully 
equipped,  and  armed  with  10,000  men,  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 
In  1594  the  Thames  water  was  first  raised  for  the  supply  of  the  city. 
In  1613  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  completed  the  New  River.  In  16 16 
the  paving  of  the  streets  with  flagstones  was  first  introduced.  Many 
years,  however,  were  to  elapse  before  sanitary  science  could  be  called 
in  for  the  public  health.    In  1603  ^^^  plague  destroyed  30,578  lives. 


CHAPTER    11. 


CIVIC    RULE. 


GuiUhall—Its  Forth  and  Crypt— Othir  Anciint  CrypU— Royal  Control— CivU 
Govommint — Punishmgnt  }or  Trade  Offences — The  City  Prisons—  The  Mayoralty 
—*^ Ridings  and  Pageants''— The  Marching  Watch— The  Common  Council- 
Office  of  Sheriff— Historic  Scenes  at  Guildhall— Guildhall  Chapel  and  Library— 
The  Uvery  Companies, 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  old  city,  and  only  just  removed  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  its  great  thoroughfare,  the  Chepe,  lay  the  Guildhall, 
the  seat  of  civic  government.  The  name  itself  is  eloquent  of  mediaeval 
feeling,  when  the  citizens  were  all  enrolled  under  their  various  giulds,' 
each  owing  strict  obedience  to  the  master  and  wardens  of  his  guild  seated 
at  their  hall ;  and  the  guilds  themselves,  close  upon  one  hundred  in 
number,  being  in  their  turn  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  sitting  in  their  Court  at  the  Guildhall.  These  were  not  the 
times  of  social  liberty ;  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  great  feudal  lords  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  close  personal  supervision  of  the  ward,  the  guild, 
and  the  church. 

The  site  of  the  old  Guildhall  corresponded  with  that  of  the  present 
structure,  but  the  original  entrance  was  from  Aldermanbury.  An  en- 
largement of  the  ancient  building  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
1326,  during  the  Mayoralty  of  Richard  le  Breton,  and  ftirther  extensive 
rer)airs  were  carried  out  in  the  years  134 1-3. 

The  old  hall,  which  Stow  describes  as  "a  little  cottage,*'  was 
replaced  by  "a  large  and  great  house  as  now  it  standeth,"  in  141 1. 
The  building  occupied  ten  years,  the  funds  being  procured  from  gifb 
of  the  livery  guilds,  fees,  fines,  and  money  payments  in  dischaige  of 
offences.  The  porch  and  crypt  have  survived  in  much  of  their  original 
beauty.     The  former  consists  of  two  vaulted  bays  richly  groined,  with 
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moulded  principal  and  secondary  ribs,{  the  intersections  being  adorned 
^with  sculptured  bosses,  the  two  principal  of  which  bear  the  arms  of 
£dward  the  Confessor  and  Henry  VI. 

The  porch  was  known  as  the  Guildhall  Gate,  and  there  was  a  lower 
^ate  which  was  probably  situated  in  a  line  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  in  Gresham  Street. 

The  crypt  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  mediseval  examples  remaining 
in  London.  It  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  sub-structure  of  the 
hall,  and  is  76  feet  by  45^,  with  an  average  height  of  13  feet  7  inches. 
It  is  divided  into  three  equal  portions  by  clustered  columns  of  Purbeck 
marble,  from  which  spring  the  stone-ribbed  groins  of  the  vaulting.  The 
l>osses  at  the  intersections  are  all  carved  with  devices  of  the  usual 
mediaeval  character,  and  include  the  {arms  assigned  to  the  Confessor  and 
^ose  of  the  See  and  City  of  London. 

Of  these  crypts — a  beautiful  feature  of  ancient  architecture  in  which 
London  formerly  abounded — the  great  part  have  disappeared.  There  are 
those  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield  ;  Bow 
Church,  Cheapside  (used  for  burial  purposes) ;  Etheldreda's  Chapel,  Ely 
Place ;  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell ;  Lambeth  Palace  ; 
Merchant  Taylors'  Hall ;  and  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster. 
Several  fine  examples  have  been  destroyed  within  quite  recent  times, 
including  the  crypt  or  Lower  Chapel  of  Old  London  Bridge,  Gerard's 
Itiall  crypt  in  Basing  Lane,  and  that  under  the  Manor  of  the  Rose  in 
Lawrence  Pountney  Hill,  the  two  latter  buildings  being  fine  examples 
-of  the  houses  of  distinguished  citizens.  To  this  tale  of  destruction 
must  be  added  the  crypts  of  Lamb's  Chapel  in  Monkwell  Street, 
1-eathersellers'  Hall,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  St.  Michael,  Aldgate. 

The  Guildhall  was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  centre  of  civic  govern- 
ment. In  early  times  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  were  practi- 
cally the  King's  servants,  and  responsible  to  him  at  their  personal  peril 
for  the  good  and  quiet  government  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  an 
adequate  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  civic  magnates  over  the  life 
and  liberty  of  each  individual  citizen.  The  city  was  divided  into 
twenty-five  wards,  over  each  of  which  an  Alderman  presided,  who  was 
responsible  for  its  good  government  to  the  Mayor.  Severe  was  the 
punishment  for  an  insult  offered  to  one  of  these  dignitaries.     In  1388, 
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Richard  Bole,  a  butcher,  for  insulting  William  Wotton,  alderman  of 
Dowgate,  was,  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  and 
ordered,  as  a  penance,  to  carry  a  lighted  torch,  with  head  uncovered  and 
bare  legs  and  feet,  from  his  stall  in  St.  Nicholas'  Shambles  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Guildhall.  Rough-and-ready  justice  was  administered  by  the- 
Mayor  and  his  brethren,  the  Aldermen.  In  13 19,  William  Spertyng,. 
who  was  found  guilty  of  exposing  for  sale  at  the  shambles  two  putrid 
carcases,  was  sentenced  to  be  put  in  the  pillory,  and  to  have  the  carcases* 
burnt  beneath  him.  A  vintner  named  John  Penrose,  convicted  in  1364 
of  selling  bad  wine,  was  ordered  to  drink  a  draught  of  the  "  same  wine: 
which  he  sold  to  the  people,"  the  remainder  to  be  poured  on  his  head^ 
and  he  to  forswear  the  calling  of  a  vintner  in  the  City  of  London  for 
ever.  For  giving  short  weight,  in  1377,  two  charcoal  dealers  were  set  in 
the  stocks  on  Cornhill,  whilst  six  of  their  badly  filled  sacks  were  burnt 
beside  them.  A  baker,  for  selling  bread  of  light  weight,  was  dragged 
through  the  city  on  a  hurdle  ^th  the  offending  loaf  hung  about  his 
neck.  An  illustration  of  this  punishment  is  given  in  an  ancient  book 
belonging  to  the  city  records,  known  as  the  "  Liber  de  assisa  panis." 
Another  punishment  which  must  have  been  sufficiently  deterrent  was  that 
of  whipping  at  the  cart's  tsdl  for  petty  larceny  and  other  minor  offences. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  prisons  of  the  city  was  the  Tun,  in  Cornhill,. 
the  site  of  which  is  still  marked  by  the  Cornhill  pump.  The  prison 
consisted  of  a  wooden  cage,  with  a  pillory  and  pair  of  stocks  attached. 
Below  it  was  the  conduit  built  by  Henry  Wallis,  Mayor,  in  1282. 

The  City  Gates  were  also  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,, 
chiefly  Ludgate  and  Newgate  ;  the  former  was  devoted  to  prisoners  for 
debt,  and  the  latter  to  those  charged  with  criminal  offences.  The  scanty 
accommodation  afforded  by  these  structures  caused  grievous  suflFering 
to  the  unhappy  oflFenders,  gaol-fever  fi-equently  breaking  out,  and  raging 
not  only  amongst  the  prisoners  themselves,  but  also  among  the  judges, 
and  other  officials  of  the  neighbouring  Courts  of  Justice. 

Close  by,  on  the  east  side  of  Farringdon  Street,  near  Ludgate  Circus. 
o\  tcMlay,  was  the  Fleet  Prison,  which,  like  that  of  Ludgate,  had  a  grate, 
behmd  which  the  prisoners  used  to  beg  for  relief  from  the  passers  by. 
Its  early  history  can  be  traced  back  to  the  period  of  the  Conquest ;  it 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
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held  in  conjunction  with  the  Manor  of  Leveland,  in  Kent,  and  with  the- 
"  King's  Houses  "  at  Westminster.  The  wardenship  or  sergeancy  was- 
anciently  held  by  eminent  personages,  who  also  had  custody  of  the  King's 
Palace  at  Westminster.  This,  with  other  city  prisons,  was  burnt  down 
by  the  followers  of  Wat  Tyler  in  Richard  the  Second's  reign. 

Besides  the  King's  prisons  were  the  Compters,  or  city  prisons,  two  in 
number— one  belonging  to  each  of  the  Sheriffs.  They  were  used  for  the 
confinement  of  debtors,  for  remands  and  committals  for  trial,  and  for  the 
custody  of  minor  oflnsnders. 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  City  of  London  brought  its  citizens  a. 
large  measure  of  wealth  and  influence.  They  were  thus  enabled,  by  gifts 
and  loans  to  the  various  English  sovereigns,  who  had  constantly  to 
contend  with  financial  difliculties,  to  secure  for  themselves  fi*anchises  and 
liberties  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other  city  or  town.  In  several  of 
their  early  charters  they  are  addressed  by  the  King  as  his  Barons  of  the 
City  of  London.  These  privileges,  or  some  of  them,  were  fi-equently 
revoked  by  the  early  kings  for  real  or  alleged  oflfences  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  but  were  always  re-granted  on  the  payment  of  a  sufiicient  fine. 

William  the  Conqueror's  charter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  still  preserved 
m  the  Guildhall.  King  John  granted  the  Londoners  the  right  of 
electing  their  Mayor,  and  in  the  following  reign  they  were  permitted  to 
present  their  newly  elected  Mayor  for  the  King's  approval  to  the  Barons- 
of  the  Exchequer  whenever  the  King  was  absent  from  Westminster .. 
Previous  to  the  election  of  a  new  Mayor,  a  religious  service,  consisting 
of  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  adjoining  the  Guildhall.  The  ceremony  of  swearing  in  the 
new  Mayor  on  the  day  before  his  assumption  of  oflSice  still  takes  place 
annually  at  the  Guildhall,  and  has  probably  but  little  altered  during  the 
last  four  centuries.  Besides  presiding  over  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and 
the  Courts  of  Common  Council,  Common  Hall,  and  Husting,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Mayor,  assisted  by  the  Recorder  and  Common  Seijeant,  ta 
administer  justice  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  as  well  as  at  the  Newgate 
Sessions.  He  also  attended  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  state  on  several 
occasions  in  the  year,  as  well  as  minor  religious  services  at  the  Guildhall 
Chapel  and  elsewhere.  The  religious  processions  on  these  occasions,  and. 
the  secular  pageantry  which  was  still  more  frequent,  were  ardently  looked 
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-forward  to  by  the  citizens  and  their  apprentices  as  an   excuse  ftr  t 
holiday.     Chaucer,  speaking  of  the  city  apprentice  of  his  day,  says  that— 

**  When  there  any  riding  was  in  Qiepe 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  wold  he  lepe. 
And  till  that  he  had  all  the  sight  ysene 
And  danced  well,  he  would  not  come  agen/' 

The  great  City  Fairs  were  opened  by  the  Mayor  with  much  stuc, 
the  proceedings  displaying  a  curious  mixture  of  religious  and  secok 
^ceremonial.  To  open  the  Fair  of  Our  Lady  in  Southwark,  the  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  rode  to  St.  Magnus'  Church,  after  dinner,  at  two  o'dod 
in  the  afternoon.  They  were  attended  by  the  Sword-bearer  and  od» 
•officials,  and  were  met  by  the  Aldermen  in  their  scarlet  gowns.  After 
evening  prayer,  the  whole  of  the  company  rode  over  the  bridge  ii 
procession,  and,  after  passing  through  the  fair,  returned  to  the  Bridge 
House,  where  a  banquet  was  provided  for  them.  With  equal  solemnhy, 
the  well-known  Fair  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  was  opened  by 
the  civic  fathers.  Here  a  Court  of  Piepowder*  was  held  for  settling 
xlisputes  without  delay,  this  Court  being  described  by  Blackstone  as  bdng 
the  most  expeditious  court  of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  England. 

The  chief  pageant  of  the  year  was  that  prepared  for  the  Mayor  of 
London  upon  his  installation  into  office.  The  origin  of  these  "  ridings," 
as  they  were  termed,  dates  back  to  King  John's  charter  of  1 2 1 5,  ahtady 
mentioned,  which  stipulated  that,  after  his  election  by  the  citizens,  the 
new  Mayor  should  be  submitted  to  the  King  for  approval. 

From  this  originated  the  procession  to  Westminster,  when  the  Mayor 
was  accompanied  by  the  Aldermen  and  chief  citizens  on  horseback,  witk 
minstrels  arid  other  attendants.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  proccssios 
retained  much  of  its  original  simplicity.  The  first  recorded  instance  d 
a  pageant  approaching  the  character  of  the  spectacles  of  the  sixteeatk 
and  seventeenth  centuries  occurs  in  the  year  141 5.  John  Wells,  Grocer, 
was  Mayor,  and  three  wells  running  with  wine  were  exhibited  at  ds 
conduit  in  Cheapside,  attended  by  three  virgins  to  personate  Mcrcj, 
'Grace,  and  Pity,  who  gave  of  the  wine  to  all  comers.     These  wells  were 

*  "  Piepoudre,  so  called  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors  ;  or,  according  to  Sir  Edwiri 
Coke,  because  justice  is  there  done  as  sf>eedily  as  dust  can  hl\  fix>m  the  foot.** — BUtkstm'i 
'Comment,,  vol.  iii.,  chap.  2. 
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-surrounded  with  trees  laden  with  oranges,  almonds,  lemons,  dates,  &c., 
in  allusion  to  the  Mayor's  trade  and  Company. 

The  greatest  of  these  spectacular  efforts  were  reserved  for  Royal 
visits  to  the  City.  On  the  return  of  Edward  I.  from  his  Scottish  victory 
T.n  1298,  Stow  tells  us  "every  citizen,  according  to  their  severall  trades, 
made  their  several  shew,  but  specially  the  fishmongers,  which  in  a 
-solempne  procession  passed  through  the  citie,  having  amongst  other 
pageants  and  shews  foure  sturgeons  gilt,  carried  on  foure  horses ;  then 
^oure  salmons  of  ^ver  on  foure  horses,  and  after  them  sixe  and  fortie 
.armed  knights  riding  on  horses,  made  like  sluces  of  the  sea ;  and  then 
one  representing  St.  Magnus  (because  it  was  on  St.  Magnus's  day) 
^th  a  thousand  horsemen,"  &c.  At  the  Coronation  procession  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  1399,  there  were  seven  fountains  in  Cheapside  running 
with  red  and  white  wine.  The  King  was  escorted  by  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen  with  their  servants  in  liveries  and  hoods;  and  the  City 
Companies  attended,  clothed  in  their  proper  liveries,  and  bearing  banners 
of  their  trade.  When  Henry  V,  arrived  at  Dover  from  France  in  141 5, 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  "craftsmen"  rode  to  Blackheath  to  meet 
-the  King  on  his  road  to  Eltham  with  his  prisoners.  They  were  attended 
l>y  three  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens,  uniformly  clad,  well  mounted,  and 
i^earing  rich  collars  and  chains  of  gold. 

Another  picturesque  ceremony  was  the  Marching  Watch,  on  the  Eve 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Peter's  Eve,  which  developed  at  a  later 
period  into  a  costly  and  sumptuous  pageant.  Elaborate  dresses  were 
^worn  both  by  the  citizens  who  attended  in  the  procession  and  by  the 
mtn  who  carried  cressets  and  other  lights.  The  Mayor  s  household, 
•from  small  beginnings,  came  eventually  to  consist  of  nearly  forty  officers 
under  the  control  of  the  four  esquires,  who  were  the  Sword-bearer,  the 
<!^ommon  Hunt,  the  Common  Crier,  and  the  Water  Bailiff.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Lord  Mayor's  Jester  or  Fool ;  the  name  of  one  who 
lield  this  office.  Kit  Largosse,  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  office  of  Common  Hunt  recalls  the  hunting  privileges  of  the 
Mayor  and  citizens.  Under  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  dated  iioi, 
the  citizens  received  a  grant  and  confirmation  of  their  "  chaces "  to  hunt 
•**  as  well  and  fully  as  their  ancestors  had  "  in  the  forests  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  and  on  the  Chiltern  Hills.      This  much-valued  right  has 
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long  since  been  commuted  by  the  grant  of  venison  warrants,  under 
which  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sherifi^,  with  the  Recorder  and  other  officers^ 
still  receive  deer  from  the  Royal  forests  to  the  total  number  of  twelve 
bucks  and  twelve  does  annually. 

The  city  sceptre  is  undoubtedly  of  Anglo-Saxon  date,  but  the  rest 
of  the  civic  insignia— city  purse,  mace,  and  swords  of  state — belong  to 
Tudor  or  later  times.  There  are  two  city  seals:  one,  the  corporate 
seal,  with  an  ancient  obverse  of  St.  Paul,  bearing  a  sword  and  banner 
surrounded  by  the  inscription,  '^Sigillum  Baronum  Londoniarum ;  *' 
the  reverse  originally  bore  the  effigy  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  for 
which,  in  1530,  the  city  arms  were  substituted.  The  other  seal,  that 
of  the  mayoralty,  was  made  in  138 1  to  replace  an  older  seal.  It  bears 
the  images  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  the  arms  of  the  city  beneath^ 
supported  by  two  lions;  the  encircling  legend  is,  "Sigillum  Officii 
Majoratus  Civitatis  Londini." 

The  Court  of  G>mmon  Counjcil  had  an  origin  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  In  1273,  divers  men  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  the  city  books  were  elected  by  the  whole  community  to 
consult  with  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  the  affairs  of  the  city.  This 
method  of  election  gave  way,  in  1347,  to  the  selection  of  representatives 
from  each  ward.  Under  a  precept  of  Edward  III.,  in  1376,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  conunonalty  was  transferred  from  the  men  of  the  wards 
to  the  men  of  the  guilds,  each  of  the  latter  nominating  from  two  to  six 
of  their  number  as  members  of  the  Conunon  Council.  This  lasted  until 
I383>  when  the  right  of  election  was  restored  to  the  wards,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  representatives  assigned  to  each.  Both  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  formed  then,  as  now,  constituent  parts  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council. 

The  office  of  SheriiF  of  London  dates  back  to  a  period  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  its  origin  cannot  be  traced.  King  Henry  L,  soon 
after  his  accession  in  iioo,  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London  the 
revenues  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  to  farm,  on  their  paying  an  annual 
rent  of  300/.,  and  gave  them  liberty  also  to  appoint  from  among  them- 
selves a  sheriff  to  receive  the  demesne  dues.  The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex 
therefore  represented  the  whole  body  of  citizens  acting  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  the  duties  of  the  office  being  performed  by  the  two  sheriffs 
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jointly.     The  election  of  sherifis  took  place  annually  at  Guildhall  on 

Midsummer  Day,  the  liverymen  of  the  various  Companies  being  there 

-assembled  in  Common  Hall  for  that  purpose.     In  civic  ceremonials  the 

-sheriffs  ranked  below  the  aldermen,  being,  in  fact,  the  Mayor's  deputies 

as  they  are  styled  by  John  Carpenter,  Common  Clerk  in  the  time  of  Sir 

Richard  Whittington.    Each  sheriff*  had  a  Court,  in  which  he  sat  as  judge ; 

-and,  besides  other  obligations  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Mayor,  they  were 

Tcsponsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners  in  the  city  prisons, 

as  well  as  for  the  carrying  out  of  sentence  on  those  capitally  condemned. 

They  also  had  their  "ridings"  when  they  attended  to  be  sworn  into 

office,   and   were    accompanied   by  the    members  of  their  guild  with 

<lrummers  and  minstrels. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Corporation,  we  may  pause  for  a 
moment  to  recall  some  of  the  more  striking  scenes  which  have  taken 
place  at  the  Guildhall.  The  fine  building,  when  at  length  completed  at 
t:he  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous 
object  with  its  high-pitched  roof  and  two  handsome  louvres.  Among  the 
principal  contributors  to  this  great  work  were  the  King  himself,  all  the 
aldermen,  who  between  them  glazed  the  windows,  and  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  who,  by  his  executors,  paved  the  hall  with  Purbeck  stone. 
In  January,  1308,  Queen  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Edward  II.,  wrote  from 
Windsor  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  London  to  inform 
them  of  the  birth  of  her  son.  The  whole  of  the  week  following  was 
given  up  to  solemn  thanksgivings  mingled  with  festivities,  the  latter  in- 
cluding a  sumptuous  repast  at  the  Guildhall,  **  which  was  excellently  well 
tapestried  and  dressed  out."  Another  sumptuous  entertainment  took 
place  in  May,  1357,  in  honour  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  his 
prisoner,  John,  king  of  France.  One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Sir  Richard 
Whittington  as  Mayor  was  to  entertain  in  princely  fashion  Henry  V. 
and  his  Queen  at  the  Guildhall.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  occasions 
of  the  use  of  the  new  building  for  such  a  purpose.  At  this  banquet 
Whittington  is  reported,  with  what  truth  it  is  impossible  now  to 
determine,  to  have  thrown  into  the  fire  bonds  under  which  the  King  was 
indebted  to  him  to  the  extent  of  some  60,000/. 

Scenes  of  a  sterner  kind  have  cast  their  shadows  over  the  memories 
which  surround  this  ancient  hall.     One  of  the  earliest  trials  recorded 
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to  have  taken  place  beneath  its  roof  arose  out  of  a  conflict  between  the 
poulterers  and  fishmongers  in  the  year  1340.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriflfs,  while  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  riot,  were  assaulted ;  two 
of  the  ringleaders,  having  been  arrested,  were  brought  for  trial  to  the 
Guildhall.  They  were  at  once  condemned  to  death  by  Andrew  Aubrey,, 
the  Mayor,  and  were  forthwith  beheaded  in  Cheapside.  The  King,  on 
being  informed  of  the  matter,  commended  the  Mayor  for  the  action 
which  he  had  so  promptly  taken.  Others  who  suflfered  in  medisevaf 
times,  after  condemnation  in  Guildhall,  were  Master  Roger  and  Master 
Thomas,  who  were  tried  for  treason  and  sorcery  in  1441  ;  Roger 
Bolingbroke,  found  guilty  in  the  same  year  of  conspiracy  against 
Henry  VI. ;  and  Lord  Say,  who  was  brought  from  the  Tower  to 
Guildhall  to  be  tried  in  July,  1450.  Guildhall  was  the  scene  of  a 
momentous  decision  on  June  24th,  1483,  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  Protector  Gloucester  to  win  the  citizens  of 
London  over  to  his  cause,  drew  from  them  a  most  unwilling  consent  to 
the  proclamation  of  his  patron  as  King  Richard  III. 

There  were  two  important  buildings  within  the  precincts  of  Guildhall. 
Adjoining  the  Guildhall  Chapel,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  its 
College  of  priests  and  chaplains,  was  a  "  fair  Library  '*  founded  by  Richard 
Whittington,  through  his  executors,  and  by  the  executors  of  William 
Bury,  in  1425.  The  building  stood  by  itself,  and  was  substantially  built 
with  an  upper  and  lower  floor.  It  was  known  as  the  "  common  library 
at  Guildhall,"  and  John  Carpenter,  Common  Clerk,  one  of  Whittington's. 
executors,  left  a  selection  of  his  books  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors, 
to  be  chained  in  the  Library  for  the  use  of  its  visitors  and  students. 
The  story  of  the  despoiling  of  this  noble  institution  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  when  the  Protector  Somerset,  not  content  with  destroying  churches- 
and  mansions  to  build  himself  a  Palace  in  the  Strand,  in  the  year  1550- 
borrowed  all  the  books  from  Whittington's  Library  at  Guildhall  and 
never  returned  them.  Blackwell  Hall,  another  ^mous  building,  ad- 
joined Guildhall  Chapel  to  the  south,  facing  Guildhall  Yard.  The 
building  was  originally  the  property  of  the  Basings  and  the  CliflTords, 
and  passed  subsequently  to  the  Banquelles  or  Blackwells,  whence  its- 
name  was  derived.  Reverting  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
it  was  sold  in  1398  by  Richard  II.  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for 
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50/.  9  and  was  then  thrown  open  as  a  market-place  for  the  sale  of  alt 
descriptions  of  woollen  cloth.  The  appointment  of  keeper  of  Blackwell 
Hall  was  in  later  times  vested  in  the  Drapers'  Company. 

The  origin  of  the  Livery  Companies  is  wrapped   in   impenetrable 
obscurity.     The  attempt  to  trace  them  back  to  Roman  times,  though 
put  forth  by  some  writers  of  authority,  is  entirely  wanting  in  evidence 
for  its  support ;  and  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country  between  Roman  and  later  times  forbids  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  theory.     Other  writers  have  found  the  origin  of  the  Guilds  in  the 
Gilda  Mercatoria  or  Guild  Merchant,  but  this  view  is  equally  without 
evidence,  as  in  London  no  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  Guild  Merchant 
are  to  be  found.      The  derivation  of  the   term  "  Guild "  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  "  gildan,*'  to  pay,  and  the  primary  obligation  of  each 
member  of  a  guild  was  to  contribute  his  fixed  annual  payment  to  the 
common  fund  of  the  brotherhood ;  his  other  duties  included  attendance 
at  the  business  and  religious  meetings  of  the  guild,  and  at  the  funerals- 
of  deceased  brethren.     Two,  at  least,  of  the  Guilds — the  Saddlers  and 
the  Weavers — clearly  date  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.    At  the  west 
end  of  Chepe,  and  on  its  north  side,  was  a  locality  known  as  the  Saddlery 
of  West  Chepe.     In  its  midst,  adjoining  Foster  Lane,  was  Saddlers*  Hall, 
and  close  by,  to  the  west,  were  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  monastery 
of  St.  Martin-le-Grand.     The  two  institutions  were  on  friendly  terms,  as^ 
is  shown  by  a  document  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster,  undated, 
but  ascribed  to  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  records  the 
terms  of  a  convention   between   the   Guild   and  the  church,  the  sub- 
stance  of  which    is   as   follows : — In   return   for  the   prayers    of   the 
Brethren  of  St  Martin  for  the  souls  of  the  members  of  the  Fraternity 
of  Saddlers,  both  living  and  deceased,  the  Saddlers  covenant  to  make 
their   offerings  at   St.    Martin's    shrine,   and    to   pay   all   other  lawfiil 
demands.      This  deed,   within   one   hundred   years   of  the   Conquest, 
makes  mention  of  ancient  statutes  then  existing  between  the  two  bodies  ; 
there  is  consequently  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  Guild  of  Saddlers 
belongs    to    Anglo-Saxon    times.      The    Guild    of    Weavers    is    at 
least  of  equal  antiquity.      This  powerful  body  paid  the  sum  of  16/.  . 
into    the    King's    Exchequer    in    the    year    11 30    by    the    hand    of 
Robert,  son  of  Lefstan,  who  was  probably  Alderman  of  their  Guild,, 
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the  head   of   a  guild   being  known  by  the   title  of  Alderman  in  tk 
'earliest  times. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  guilds  were  at  first  bodifiof 
London  artificers  who  were  subsequently  associated  for  rdigioasad 
'Social  purposes,  or  whether  they  had  their  origin  on  the  sockl  at 
religious  side,  their  connection  with  a  particular  trade  being  of  d^ 
sequent  date.  In  either  case  the  association  between  the  guild  aoi^ 
craft  must,  from  the  conditions  of  London  society  in  the  Middk  i^ 
have  inevitably  arisen.  The  different  trades  were  located  in  9Bfm 
districts  of  the  city.  Besides  the  Saddlers,  there  were  the  GoUaib 
of  West  Chepe,  the  Mercers  further  east,  the  Poultry  adjoimn^il 
Pepperers  of  Soper  Lane ;  Cordwainer  Street,  where  the  shooMhi 
lived  ;  Threadneedle  Street,  the  home  of  the  tsdlors  ;  Stocks 
the  fishmongers,  the  Shambles  for  the  butchers.  Bread  Street  lor 
bakers,  the  Vintry  for  the  wine-sellers  or  vintners,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
l>etween  guild  and  craft  was  a  local  one,  namely  that  of  ndghl 
met  together  for  purposes  of  good-fellowship  and  for 
religious  duties.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
older  guilds  have  a  patron  saint,  on  whose  day  their  annual 
were  held  with  full  civic  and  religious  formalities,  which  survive  in  wm 
of  their  details  to  the  present  day.  Thus,  the  Fraternities  of  m 
Mercers,  Drapers,  Pewterers,  and  other  Guilds  were  dediotdl* 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Haberdashers  possess  a  patron  saint  k$^ 
Catherine  ;  the  Goldsmiths  in  St.  Dunstan,  the  famous  artificer  in  am 
and  courageous  Bishop  of  London  in  Saxon  times.  The  Vintners  dML 
St.  Martin  for  their  patron,  and  St.  Cecilia  is  the  patroness  cf  ^ 
Musicians'  Company.  St.  Anthony  is  the  patron  of  the  GrtW(t 
Company,  St.  Clement  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  Foundcr^rf. 
the  Barber -Surgeons  are  under  the  protection  of  two  smts,  vix,% 
Cosmo  and  St.  Damian. 

Henry  II.  amerced  several  of  the  guilds  as  "  adulterine/'  that  i^* 
•up,   vathout  the   King's  licence,   among  them  being  the  Goldsnffll 
Pepperers,  and  Butchers.     Henry  III.  granted  charters  to  the  Cap)* 
and  Parish  Clerks,  and  confirmed  that  of  the  Burrillers  or  Cloth  Dresses; 
and  Edward  I.,  his  successor,  incorporated  the  Fishmongers,  and  t* 
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Linen  Armourers  or  Merchant  Taylors.  In  the  following  reign  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  municipal  functions  and  privileges  of  the 
guilds.  Edward  II.,  in  his  charter  to  the  Mayor  and  citizens,  ordered 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  Freedom  of  the  City  unless 
he  were  a  member  of  one  of  the  trades  or  mysteries. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  control  of  the  various  crafts  and  trades  carried 
on  within  the  City  had  been  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  who  summoned  to  their  aid  when  necessary  the  leading 
men  of  any  particular  trade,  with  whose  concerns  they  were  occupied  for 
the  time  being.  Owing  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  guilds  and 
their  recognition  by  Royal  incorporation,  the  City  fathers  gladly  delegated 
to  them  the  settlement  of  minor  trade  matters  and  disputes,  and  per* 
mitted  them  to  draw  up  draft  Ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  their 
trade.  These  Ordinances  were  then  submitted  to  the  legal  officers  of 
the  city,  and  if  found  not  to  conflict  with  the  privileges  of  other  crafts, 
the  rights  of  the  City  itself,  and  those  of  the  citizens  in  general,  they  were 
duly  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

The  transformation  of  the  Guilds  or  Fraternities  into  Crafts  or 
Mysteries  was  rapidly  effected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  That 
monarch,  recognising  that  these  societies  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
extending  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  showed  them  especial  favour.  To 
many  he  granted  Charters  of  Incorporation,  under  which  the  head  of  the 
Company  was  styled  the  Master  or  Warden,  instead  of  the  old  title  of 
Alderman  ;  the  privileges  which  they  had  previously  exercised  by  pre- 
scription being  now  confirmed  by  letters  patent.  The  King  himself 
became  a  member  of  the  Linen  Armourers'  Company,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  successor,  Richard  II.,  and  by  large  numbers  of  the 
nobility,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Among  the  other  Companies  so 
honoured  were  the  Mercers  and  Skinners,  and,  at  a  later  date,  the 
Grocers  and  Fishmongers. 

During  this  reign  also  a  new  grade  or  rank  was  established  among 
the  members  of  each  craft,  namely  that  of  Liverymen.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  members  or  freemen  by  a  distinctive  dress 
or  livery,  and  by  higher  privileges,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  the 
selection  of  members  of  the  governing  body,  or  Court  of  Assistants,  was 
made   solely   from  the   liverymen.      An   interesting    example    of   the 
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'*  clothing"  or  livery  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  depicted  on  the  dbm 
granted  by  Henry  VL,  in  1444,  to  the  Leathersellers'  CcHspany.  Tk 
dress  is  parti-coloured  of  red  and  blue  divided  into  equal  halves  ab 
the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  period.  It  is  furred  at  the  bottom,  at  tk 
sleeves  and  round  the  collar,  and  closed  at  the  wsust  by  a  light-coloctd 
girdle.  The  figures  have  the  hair  closely  cropped,  and  wear  scsk 
pantaloons  peaked  at  the  toes. 

An  important  Act  passed  in  1364  obliged  all  artificers  and  peopkot 
mysteries  to  choose  each  his  own  mystery,  and,  having  so  chosen  it,» 
use  no  other.  At  the  close  of  Edward  the  Third's  rogn,  m  1376, 1 
further  ordinance  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  City  Commomkr, 
transferring  the  right  to  elect  all  City  (Ugnitaries  and  officers,  iiKdu£s| 
members  of  Parliament,  firom  the  ward  representatives  to  the  membeB 
of  the  Trade  Guilds.  The  right  of  electing  members  of  the  ConuDoi 
Council  was  soon  restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wards,  bm  ^ 
election  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Chamberl^,  and  other  officos 
has  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  livery  down  to  the  present  day,  a 
privilege  unique  in  the  history  of  the  coimtry. 

From  an  early  period  certain  of  the  chief  Companies  have  bees 
separated  fi-om  the  remaining  Guilds,  and  known  as  the  Twelve  Grtac 
Companies,  the  rest  of  the  Companies  following  after  them  in  & 
acknowledged  precedence.  The  Twelve  Companies  were  distinguiiei 
by  their  greater  wealth,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  was  obliged  as  a  necesssy 
qualification  for  office  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  these  Guilds. 

The  inner  life  of  these  ancient  Guilds,  which  were  in  high  jHt)spentj 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  abounds  in  features  c( 
qusdnt  and  picturesque  interest.  The  chief  event  of  annual  importiDfe 
in  the  life  of  the  Guild  was  the  Election  Day,  with  its  religious  scrvKS 
feasts,  and  ceremonies.  A  solemn  dirge  or  requiem  was  held  on  the  E^ 
of  the  Festival  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased  brethren  ^ 
sisters  of  the  Fraternity.  The  procession  was  lighted  by  numerous  «c 
torches,  garnished  with  ** points*'  (i.^,  bows)  and  streamers  of  ritt* 
A  frugal  repast  followed,  consisting  of  a  kilderkin  of  ale,  wlute  bB& 
cheese,  and  spiced  bread.  The  important  proceedings  of  the  follow^ 
day,  that  of  the  festival  itself,  began  with  a  solemn  perfbrmance  af 
grand   mass  at   one   of  the  great  monastic  churches  or  at  one  ofck 
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larger  parish  churches,  the  musical  part  of  the  service  being  rendered 
1)y  the  Company  of  Parish  Clerks.  The  brethren  attended  in  their 
new  liveries,  and  the  invited  guests  included  Priors,  Abbots,  noble- 
men, and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  with  the  chief  City  officials. 
From  the  church  they  retiu-ned  in  the  same  state  to  the  Hall  to 
<linncr,  but  first  the  chief  business  of  the  day,  the  election  of  the  new 
Master  and  Wardens  proceeded  with  all  due  formality.  The  retiring 
Master  and  Wardens  entered  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  preceded 
%  the  beadle  and  by  minstrels  playing.  Then  the  garlands  were 
taken  ofF,  and  after  a  little  show  of  trying  whose  heads  among  the 
as^stants  the  said  garlands  best  fitted,  it  was  found  by  a  remarkable 
•coincidence  that  the  persons  previously  chosen  were  the  right  wearers. 
The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  ;  a  loving  cup  was  next  brought 
in,  from  which  the  old  Master  and  Wardens  drink  to  the  new  Master 
and  Wardens,  who,  being  now  fiiUy  installed  in  their  offices,  were  duly 
■acknowledged  by  the  fraternity. 

We  have  been  talking  of  Royal  processions  and  their  spectacular 
beauty.  Our  illumination  gives  us  one  scene  of  a  tragic  character. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  1399,  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
•conveyed  Richard  II.  as  a  prisoner  to  London.  He  was  taken  to 
Westminster,  and  next  day  to  the  Tower.  On  the  30th,  in  West- 
minster Hall  (which  he  had  rebuilt),  the  unhappy  King  was  declared 
<leposed,  amid  uproarious  shouts  of  joy,  and  Bolingbroke  immediately 
rose  and  clamed  the  vacant  throne.  His  claim  was  acknowledged, 
-and  the  two  Archbishops  placed  him  in  the  royal  seat.  The  French 
inscription  tells  how  "  the  commons  and  the  mob "  of  London  led 
away  their  King  to  Westminster,  while  the  Duke  turned  and  entered 
by  the  "  maistre  porte  *'  of  London — "  washing  his  hands  of  him," 
^ds  the  old  chronicler,  "like  Pilate." 
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The  ^^Silifit  Highway  **^^London  Bridge — The  Bridge  Houses  and  thar  Sipn 
Waterworh — Ice  Fairs — Swan^upping — Borough  of  Seuthwari — Gtj  Ivv- 
diction — Early  Lords  of  Southwari — Winchester  House — Our  Leij  w- 
Paris  Garden  Manor — Bull  and  Bear  Baiting — Famous  Inns — TheMerUai 
and  King's  Bench  Prisons — Tooley  Street — Bridge  House  and  theBrid^ttieAm 
— Sports  on  the  Thames — Water  Pageantry. 

The  facilities  of  transit  afForded  by  the  river  highway  led  to  tk 
extension  of  the  City  towards  the  East,  where  the  necessities  tf 
commerce  converted  its  banks  into  a  continuous  succession  of  ^^ 
and  wharves ;  whilst  on  the  West  the  social  life  of  the  Court  and  (if 
filled  the  entire  frontage  of  the  waterway  between  London  and  West- 
minster with  the  palaces  of  the  great.  Here,  on  **  the  Silent  Highm,' 
all  classes  met.  Kings  and  queens  in  the  royal  pomp  of  thdr  stlI^ 
barges  were  rowed  from  the  Tower  to  the  Palace  of  Westminstff; 
nobles  passed  East  or  West  from  their  river  mansions  in  thdr  journep 
to  the  City  and  the  Court ;  the  merchant  brought  his  goods » 
Queenhithe  and  the  wharves ;  fish  and  other  provisions  were  landed  a 
Billingsgate ;  watermen  carried  passengers  to  Greenwich,  or  up  stream  & 
Hampton  Court ;  and  the  City  apprentices  practised  water-quintain  a* 
other  sports,  in  preparation  for  the  grand  Easter  aquatic  tournaotf 
described  by  the  old  chronicler  of  Henry  the  Second's  time,  Fio- 
Stephen, 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  the  picturcsq* 
but  obstructive  Old  London  Bridge.  Its  numerous  narrow  arde, 
whose  piers  rested  on  huge  sterlings,  caused  so  great  a  fell  in  ^ 
stream  that  the  passage  through  was  a  feat  which  none  but  expenencs 
boatmen  could  safely  attempt.  John  Mowbray,  the  second  Duke  i 
Norfolk,  a  companion  of  Henry  V.  in  his  French  wars,  nearly  pcrisW 
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here  in  1428.  Taking  barge  with  his  retinue  at  St.  Mary  Overy,  he 
prepared  to  pass  through  the  bridge ;  but,  through  unskilful  steering, 
the  barge  struck  ag^nst  the  piles,  and  was  overturned.  Several  of  the 
party  perished,  but  the  Duke  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  saved 
themselves  by  leaping  on  to  the  piles,  and  were  drawn  up  with  ropes 
to  the  bridge  above. 

The  great  fall  of  the  rushing  tide  through  the  narrow  arches  is  well 
-shown  in  the  earliest  known  view  of  the  bridge,  which  is  given  in  the 
beautiful  illumination  of  the  manuscript  poems  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  date  of 
this  interesting  pictorial  record  has  been  assigned  to  the  year  1500. 

The  bridge  consisted  of  a  drawbridge  and  nineteen  broad-pointed 
arches,  with  massive  piers  varying  in  breadth  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
four  feet.  Outside  the  piers  were  immense  wooden  sterlings,  which  were 
probably  added  later  to  keep  the  foundations  of  the  piers  from  being 
undermined.  By  these  obstructions  the  entire  channel  of  the  river  was 
^reduced  from  its  normal  breadth  of  900  feet  to  a  total  waterway  of 
194  feet,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

Peter  of  Colechurch  was  the  architect  and  builder  of  London  Bridge, 
replacing  the  older  wooden  bridge  by  a  stone  structure  which  was  finished 
in  1 176.  The  weakness  of  the  new  building,  however,  soon  showed 
itself.  In  1280,  less  than  eighty  years  after  its  completion,  the  bridge 
was  so  decayed  that  men  were  afraid  to  pass  over  it,  and  a  subsidy  was 
granted  towards  its  restoration.  A  hundred  years  later  its  condition 
^engaged  the  attention  of  ^*  a  great  collection  or  gathering  of  all  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  other  persons."  Notwithstanding  the  counsels  of 
this  distinguished  assembly,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  in  a 
professional  survey  made  in  1425,  one  of  the  arches  was  found  to  be 
tracked,  and  the  water-course  of  the  Thames  was  seen  below.  This 
was  the  reason  of  an  Act  made  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  that  no 
person  should  drive  a  cart  or  car  shod  with  iron  over  the  bridge,  upon 
pMn  of  "  punishment  of  his  body  and  to  pay  6/.  8^.*'  In  1492,  a  reward 
of  five  shillings  was  given  to  John  Johnson,  that  the  King's  **  great  gonne 
^ould  not  pass  over  the  bridge,  but  rather  by  another  way.'*  "The 
other  way  "  involved  at  this  date  a  journey  up  river  to  Kingston,  where 
the  first  bridge  was  to  be  found. 
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For  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  houses  were  built  completely  over  tk 
bridge,  leaving  only  three  vacancies,  one  an  open  space  called  the  Squn^ 
not  far  from  the  city,  and  another  at  the  Southwark  end  latere  ik 
drawbridge  was.  The  thoroughfare  passed  through  the  cadt 
of  the  bridge  beneath  the  houses,  forming  a  kind  of  tunnel  irisk 
shops  on  either  side.  As  there  was  no  footway,  it  was  die  silci 
and  most  usual  custom  to  follow  a  carriage  which  might  be  paaaii 
across. 

The  practice  of  erecting  houses  on  bridges  frequently  prevailed  m 
early  times,  the  object  doubtless  being  to  secure  property  for  tk 
maintenance  of  the  bridge.  In  many  instances,  too,  a  chapel  was  addei 
A  curious  instance  of  this  custom  was  on  the  bridge  at  Droitwich,  vkit 
the  road  passed  through  the  chapel,  and  separated  the  congregadon  flroa 
the  reading*-desk  and  pulpit.  Another  famous  bridge  chapel  was  eitctd 
over  the  river  Calder  at  Wakefield. 

London  Bridge  had  a  beautiful  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Aeon,  and  consisting  of  two  floors,  the  upper  being  on  a  level  with  tk 
Bridge  road,  and  the  lower  only  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  ri?cr,  b 
apartment  occupying  the  interior  of  the  chapel  pier.  Another  noiiiilt 
building  was  the  Bridge  Gate  or  Tower,  situated  at  a  distance  of  ate 
one-third  of  the  length  from  the  Southwark  end,  and  forming  dc 
boundary  limit  between  the  City  and  that  borough.  Adjoimng  it  a 
the  Surrey  side  was  the  drawbridge,  which  could  be  lowered  for  dr 
passage  of  vessels  up  the  river,  and  for  defence  of  the  City  from  tfc 
south  in  times  of  invasion.  Another  tower  stood  almost  at  the  entraact 
into  Southwark,  on  the  second  pier.  Here,  in  1263,  Simon  de  Montfot 
forced  a  passage  into  the  city.  In  1471  the  Kentish  Mariners,  uakr 
the  bastard  Falconbridge,  burnt  the  gate,  and  some  fourteen  houses  ce 
the  bridge.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  1554,  was  repulsed,  after  a  dctc^ 
mined  attack  on  the  bridge  and  its  defenders ;  not,  however,  befixt  k 
had  attacked  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  palace  at  the  bridge  foot,  id^ 
cut  to  pieces  all  his  books,  "  so  that  men  might  have  gone  up  to  thdr 
knees  in  the  leaves  so  torn  out.'*  Over  this  tower  the  traitors' hesi 
were  fixed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  having  been  removed  from  the  Gat 
Tower,  north  of  the  drawbridge.  These  gates  were  decorated  with  \ai\ 
boughs  and  garlands  of  flowers  on  Midsummer  Day.     On  the  west  M 
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set  up  in  1492,  was  ^a  statue  of  the  patron  and  supposed  guardian  of 
the  bridge  and  City,  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

From  a  period  which  may  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  enterprising  City  tradesmen  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  excellent  business  situation  of  the  bridge  thoroughfare.     A  grant 
of  the  above-named  period  exists,  made  to  the  fraternity  and  proctors  of 
the  bridge,  of  "  one  shop  upon  the  bridge,  between  the  shop  of  Andrew 
le  Ferun  and  the  shop  of  the  bridge."     The  shops  with  their  various 
quaint  signs  tempted  the  wayfarer  with  a  great  variety  of  enticing  wares. 
The  Bridge  Records  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy  refer  to  the  trades  of 
Cutter,  Pouchmaker,  Glover,  Goldsmith,  and  Bowyer.     At  a  later  date 
we  meet  with  the  sign  of  the  "Three  Shepherds,"  "The  Botell,"  "Floure- 
de-Lice,"   "Horshede,"    "  Ravynshede,"    "BeU,"   "Bore,"   "  Cheker," 
"Castell,"  "Bulle,**  "Whyte  Horse,"  "Panyer,"  "Tonne,"  the  "Nonnes," 
"Holy  Lambe,"  the  "Chales"  (chalice),  "Catte,"  "Bore's  Head,"  "Seint 
Savyoures,"  "Redde  Rose,"  *' Three  Cornysshe  Chowys"  (choughs),  and 
many  others. 

The  great  rush  of  water,  through  the  narrow  arches  of  the  old  bridge, 
which  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  was  turned  to 
useful  account  by  the  citizens  as  a  motive  power  for  water  supply.  Early 
attempts  were  made  in  this  direction  in  1479-80,  but  the  project  did  not 
take  practical  form  till  1582,  when  waterworks  were  erected  under  the 
arches  nearest  to  the  City  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  plan  devised  by  an 
ingenious  Dutchman  named  Peter  Morris. 

London  Bridge  vras  the  scene  of  a  grand  pageant  of  chivalry  in  1390^ 
when  two  doughty  champions  representing  England  and  Scotland^ 
engaged  in  a  passage  of  arms  or  jousting  in  the  presence  of  King  Richard 
II.  and  his  courtiers.  The  Scottish  champion  vras  Sir  David  Lindsay^ 
who  was  opposed  on  behalf  of  England  by  Sir  John  Welles.  The 
Scotsman  was  victorious,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  society 
at  that  period,  that  a  safe-<onduct  was  provided  for  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
both  for  his  journey  to  London  and  return  to  Scotland. 

Old  London  Bridge,  after  existing  considerably  over  600  years,  was 
finally  demolished  in  1832,  when  the  bones  of  its  builder,  Peter  of  Cole* 
church,  were  found  beneath  the  masonry  in  the  foundation  of  the  chapel. 
Before  its  removal,  the  obstruction  of  its  numerous  arches  and  their 
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ponderous  sterlings  frequently  caused  the  rivor  to  become  ice-bound  is 
winter.  In  times  of  more  than  usual  severity,  the  frost  lasted  for  sevenl 
weeks,  and  fairs  with  amusements  of  all  kinds  were  held  upon  the  k 
The  earliest  of  these  frosts  on  record  is  that  in  the  year  1092,  and  tlie; 
continued  at  frequent  intervals  till  so  recent  a  period  as  18 14.  Worii 
being  largely  brought  to  a  stop  at  these  times,  all  the  Londonen  &- 
ported  themselves  on  the  ice,  and  several  prints  of  the  scenes,  a&d 
chap-books  and  broadsides  printed  upon  the  ice,  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  are  very  scarce. 

The  swans  which  are  met  with  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames, 
belong  to  the  Crown  and  two  of  the  City  Companies,  namely  the 
Vintners  and  the  Dyers.  These  Companies  have  by  immemorial  us§e 
kept  a  ^*  game  of  swans,"  as  it  is  called,  on  the  Thames,  a  right  wfaldi 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  Crown  and  those  to  whom  the  Crown  may 
grant  the  privilege.  Once  a  year  an  expedition  was  made  by  tk 
swan-herds  of  the  Companies  to  mark  the  young  birds  with  od 
Company's  distinguishing  nicks  ;  this  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
festive  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Company,  and  was  known  » 
"  Swan-upping."  The  importance  which  attached  to  this  privilege  in 
former  days  is  seen  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  district  in  Low 
Thames  Street,  closely  adjoining  London  Bridge,  where  Old  Swo 
Pier,  Swan  Lane,  &c.,  remain  to  this  day.  At  one  time  the  Bridge 
House  appears  to  have  possessed  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  "g>B* 
of  swans,"  but  this  has  long  since  lapsed,  probably  through  noD- 
usage. 

From  very  early  times  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ccntory, 
the  London  Bridge  of  Peter  of  Colechurch,  and  its  little-known  p 
decessors,  formed  the  only  thoroughfare  across  the  Thames  within  tk 
limits  of  the  Metropolis.  Quite  naturally  therefore,  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  situated  at  the  southern  approach  to  the  bridge,  early  bccai* 
a  place  of  importance.  For  many  centuries  it  con^sted  almost  solely  of 
the  main  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  This  wdl- 
frequented  route  was  under  strict  order  and  government,  whilst  tk 
localities  behind  the  highway  on  either  side,  and  skirting  the  river  s  bank 
were  the  resort  and  hiding-place  of  lawless  pers6ns  and  offenders  of  c?e7 
description.     To  provide  for  the  large  number  of  travellers  passii^  to 
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and  from  London  and  the  southern  counties,  Southwark's  main  street  was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  inn-keepers. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  citizens  of  London  petitioned  the 
King  for  jurisdiction  over  Southwark,  which  was  a  harbour  for  felons, 
thieves,  and  other  malefactors.  They  succeeded  in  1327  in  obtaining 
from  Edward  III.  a  charter  by  which  the  King  sold  the  vill  or  town  of 
Southwark  to  the  citizens  of  London,  retaining  for  himself  the  Lordship 
of  the  Manor  and  the  appointment  of  the  bailiff.  Some  few  years  later 
the  inhabitants  r^ained  their  former  privileges,  and  kept  possession  of 
them  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  Crown  in  1550,  by  another 
charter,  made  a  second  grant  of  Southwark  to  the  City  of  London  for  a 
valuable  consideration. 

Within  a  month  of  the  grant  of  this  charter,  namely  on  1 2th  May, 
1550,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  appointed  Sir  John  AylofFe,  Barber- 
Surgeon,  as  Alderman  of  the  ward  of  Bridge  Without,  by  which  term 
the  Borough  of  Southwark  was  designated  for  City  municipal  purposes. 

An  Act  of  Common  Council  was  also  passed  in  the  following  July, 
providing  for  the  election  of  an  alderman  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough.  This  ordinance  was  never  acted  upon,  the  appointment  of 
Alderman  of  Bridge  Without  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  The  constitution  of  the  ward  was  never  completed,  no 
representatives  were  elected  as  Common  Councilmen,  and  the  office  of 
alderman  for  tlus  ward  consequently  became  a  sinecure.  It  has  long 
been  held  by  the  senior  member  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  or  the  next 
in  seniority  who  is  willing  to  accept  it ;  when  a  vacancy  occurs  it  is 
offered  to  the  senior  alderman,  and  on  his  refusal  to  the  next  in  seniority, 
and  so  on.  The  alderman  who  accepts  it  is  called  the  Father  of  the 
City,  and  thereupon  vacates  the  aldermanship  of  his  own  ward,  for  which 
a  vacancy  is  duly  declared.  The  curious  spectacle  is  thus  seen  of  a  ward 
presided  over  by  an  alderman,  but  being  without  a  constituency  or  any 
local  representation. 

The  Corporation  of  London,  having  been  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Southwark,  exercised  their  rights  through  the  Recorder  of  London, 
whom  they  appointed  High  Steward  of  Southwark.  In  that  capacity  he 
held  Courts  Leet  as  Steward  of  the  Corporation,  charging  the  leet  juries 
and  appointing  days  for  receiving  their  reports  as  to  nuisances.      This 
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sl^ht  jurisdiction  of  the  City  over  the  ancient  borough  has  nor 
disappeared,  consequent  upon  the  constitution  of  Southwark  into  i 
municipality  by  itself. 

Now,  having  spoken  of  the  City's  jurisdiction,  which,  as  we  hsve 
seen,  was  of  a  very  light  description,  we  must  revert  shortly  to  the 
earlier  history  of  the  borough.  The  year  1 347  found  the  larger  part  of 
Southwark  still  in  the  possession  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Earis  De 
Warren,  whose  ancestor,  William  de  Warren,  was  a  great  iGivourite  of 
the  Conqueror.  This  young  lord  married  William's  daughter  or  step- 
daughter, and  received  as  her  dowry  some  300  manors.  Elarly  in  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Earl's  Bailiff  and  the  King's  had  a  common  box 
for  the  toll  collected.  The  King's  Bailiff  had  the  box,  and  the  Eaifs 
Bailiff  the  keys.  At  each  division  of  the  toll  the  King  received  two- 
thirds  and  the  Earl  one-third  of  the  amount  collected.  In  course  of 
time  the  manors  became  vested  in  a  larger  number  of  owners.  Thb 
appears  fi*om  the  names  of  the  manors,  of  which  the  principal  were  die 
'*  Gildable  Manor,"  or  the  Liberty  of  the  Mayor,  the  Manor  of  the 
Maze,  the  Liberty  of  my  Lord  of  Barmesey  (the  Abbot  of  Bermondsey), 
the  Liberty  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Liberty  of  Paris 
Garden,  and  the  Suffolk  Manor,  which  comprised  the  property  of 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Winchester  House,  situated  west  of  St.  Mary  Ovcry's  Church,  w» 
built  in  1 107  by  Bishop  Giffard.  It  has  had  famous  occupants  beades 
the  prelates :  such  were  Simon  de  Montfbrt  and  his  wife  ;  and  James 
Stuart,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  married  here  to  the  niece  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort  in  1424.  No  less  interesting  was  its  history  in  later 
times,  with  which  we  have  here,  however,  no  concern. 

From  the  Bridge  foot,  looking  south,  extends  the  great  highway 
called  Long  Southwark.  In  this  main  street  was  held  the  market  of 
the  Borough,  which  also  occupied  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Margaret,  at 
the  end  of  the  great  thoroughfare.  Close  by,  opposite  St.  Geoigc's 
Church,  were  the  cage,  pillory,  stocks,  and  whipping  -  post,  for  d» 
correction  of  ofienders  sentenced  at  the  Court  of  Piepowder  at  Oir 
Lady  Fair.  Behind  Winchester  House  was  the  ducking-stool  fer 
sousing  scolds  in  the  river. 

Southwark  Fair,  or  CXir  Lady  Fair,  was  held  at  ^chaelmas,  under 
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a  charter  granted  by  Edward  IV.  in  1462.  It  occupied  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  Borough,  and  overflowed  on  either  side  into  the 
courts  and  inn-yards,  invading  even  the  bridge  itself.  In  1499,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Bridge  House  Records,  yj.  %d.  was  "leveid  and 
gaderid  of  divers  artificers  stonding  and  selling  their  wares  and  chefi-es 
on  the  said  bridge  in  the  tyme  of  Oure  Ladye  Faire  in  Southwerke/* 

The  Manor  of  Paris  Garden  took  its  name  from  Robert  de  Paris, 
who  held  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  That  part  of  the 
Liberty  of  Paris  Garden  bordering  on  the  Thames  was  known  as 
Bankside,  and  was  the  site  of  several  early  theatres.  Long  before  the 
legitimate  drama  made  its  appearance,  bull  and  bear-baiting  flourished 
at  Bankside.  The  bull-ring  was  the  special  delight  of  the  Southwark 
people,  and  boats  by  hundreds  were  always  passing  to  and  fro,  filled 
with  sightseers  from  Westminster  and  the  city. 

Many  of  the  Southwark  inns  had  signs  referring  to  this  sport. 
Such  were  "  The  Chained  Bull,"  « The  Bull  and  Chain,"  and  « The 
Bull  and  Dog."  At  the  bridge  foot,  Southwark,  was  the  famed 
tavern  of  "The  Bear,"  and  the  token  of  its  proprietor  was  impressed 
with  a  bear  passant,  with  a  collar  and  chain.  Of  the  theatres  which 
took  the  place  of  these  exhibitions,  and  were  at  first  contemporaneous 
with  them,  the  most  famous  was  the  Shakespearian  playhouse  known 
as  the  Globe.  It  was  built  in  1593  for  William  Burbage.  A  licence 
was  granted  by  James  I.  permitting  Shakespeare  and  others  to  act 
here  in  1603.  The  building  was  of  wood,  hexagonal  in  form,  and 
was  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a  summer  theatre.  Ben  Jonson  was  also 
connected  with  it  as  a  partner,  playwright,  or  actor.  The  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  161 3,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  following  year; 
its  site  is  now  covered  by  a  portion  of  Barclay  and  Perkins's  brewery. 

The  Rose  was  probably  the  oldest  theatre  upon  Bankside,  excepting 
the  early  circuses  in  Paris  Garden  already  mentioned.  These  were  leased 
in  James  the  First's  reign  by  Edward  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dulwich 
Collie,  and  Philip  Henslow ;  the  latter  also  held  the  Rose  Theatre 
for  several  years.  The  Swan  was  in  high  repute  before  1598,  but  after 
1620  both  the  Rose  and  Swan  were  occasionally  used  by  gladiators 
and  fencers.  The  Hope,  used  both  for  bear-baiting  and  as  a  play- 
house, was  situated  near  the  Rose.    In  16 14  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew 
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Fair  was  first  acted  here ;  at  a  later  date  the  building  was  used  for 
prize-fighting;  and  in  1632  again  for  bear-baiting.  In  1648  all 
theatres  were  suppressed. 

Southwark  was  fiunous  for  its  inns.  The  Hostelers  or  Inn-holders 
of  the  City  of  London  formed  themselves  into  a  guild  at  an  early 
date,  and  the  Company  still  flourishes,  and  has  a  quaint  old  hall  in 
College  Street,  Dowgate  Hill.  A  curious  petition  was  presented  by 
its  members  in  1473  ;  it  complained  that  "the  members  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, in  being  called  hostellers  and  not  inn-holders,  had  no  title  by 
which  to  distinguish  themselves  fi-om  their  servants,"  and  prayed  that 
they  might  be  recognised  as  the  "  misterie  of  Innholders."  More  than 
500  years  later  we  find  that  the  servant  still  kee[)s  the  title  of  ostler, 
while  the  master  has  to  be  content  with  the  roundabout  expression  of 
hotel-keeper  or  proprietor. 

Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  writing  in  1678,  says: — "Before  the 
Reformation  public  inns  were  rare ;  travellers  were  entertained  at 
religious  houses  if  occasion  served.'*  The  word  "  inn,"  literally  a  dwelling 
or  abiding-place,  was  formerly  used  in  a  wide  sense.  The  Inns  of  Court 
still  retain  the  name  ;  but  the  town  houses  or  resting-places  of  great 
personages,  whose  business  brought  them  to  London,  were  often  so  called. 
Thus,  there  were  in  Southwark  the  inns  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
of  the  Abbot  of  Waverley,  south  of  Winchester  House ;  those  of  the 
Abbot  of  Hyde  and  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  and  the  hostelry  of  the  Prior 
of  Lewes.  The  inn  of  the  Cobhams  was  the  Green  Dragon  in  Foul  Lane, 
and  was  still  known  in  1562  as  Cobham's  Inn.  But  it  is  of  the  hostelry 
proper  that  we  have  now  to  speak. 

Space  will  admit  of  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
notable  hostelries.  The  Chequers  Inn  in  Chequer  Court,  High  Street, 
appears  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  arms  of  the  De  Warrens.  The 
Boar's  Head,  though  not  as  famous  as  its  namesake  in  Eastcheap,  was  the 
scene  of  a  performance  of  stage-plays  in  1602,  by  the  servants  of  the  Earls 
of  Oxford  and  Worcester.  The  Tabard,  so  well  known  as  the  starting- 
place  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  High 
Street.  It  was  built  probably  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  continued 
tintil  quite  modem  times  to  possess  an  apartment  which  was  known  as  the 
Pilgrims'  room.   Other  well-known  inns  were  the  George  and  the  Falcon. 
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Among  the  many  places  of  interest  in  the  High  Street  were  the 
famous  prisons  of  the  Marshalsea  and  the  King's  Bench.  The  former 
'was  so  called  "  as  pertaining  to  the  Marshals  of  England."  The  Court 
of  the  Marshalsea  was  held  by  the  Steward  and  Marshal  of  the  King's. 
house.  Both  court  and  prison  can  be  traced  as  early  as  Edward  the 
Xhird's  reign,  and  they  no  doubt  existed  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
The  King's  Bench  Prison,  familiarly  known  as  "The  Bench,"  closely 
adjoined  the  Marshalsea,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  about  twenty 
houses.  To  this  prison,  it  is  said,  Henry  V.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was. 
committed  by  Judge  Gascoigne  for  striking  him  when  seated  on  the 
bench.  Among  its  prisoners  have  been  many  notable  persons,  especially 
in  later  times. 

Tooley  Street,  skirting  the  river  eastward  from  the  bridge  foot,, 
derived  its  name  from  a  corruption  of  St.  Olave's  Street.  St.  Olaf, 
the  Christian  King  of  Norway,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Ethelred  II. 
against  the  Danes  in  1008,  and  destroyed  London  Bridge,  which 
was  then  in  their  possession.  He  pulled  down  the  piles  of  the 
bridge  by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  his  ships.  This  friendly  act, 
together  with  his  reputation  as  a  Christian  sovereign,  procured  him 
the  gratitude  of  the  English  nation.  No  less  than  four  churches  in 
London  were  dedicated  to  this  saint — those,  namely,  in  Tooley  Street, 
Hart  Street,  Silver  Street,  and  Old  Jewry. 

Closely  adjoining  St.  Olave's  Church  was  the  Bridge  House,  the 
centre  of  administration  for  the  bridge  and  its  repairs,  and  an  institution 
hardly  second  in  importance  to  any  in  Southwark.  Indeed,  the  Borough 
has  no  other  heraldic  device  than  the  curious  ^^  mark "  of  the  Bridge 
House,  which  it  has  adopted  as  its  heraldic  cognisance.  The  origin 
of  the  Bridge  House  Trust  extends  back  probably  to  the  period  of 
I  he  early  wooden  bridge  which  existed  before  the  building  of  Peter 
of  Colechurch's  stone  bridge  in  1176.  London  Bridge,  being  regarded, 
and  with  good  reason,  as  a  work  of  national  importance,  attracted  a 
long  roll  of  wealthy  bene&ctors.  William  Rufris  and  his  successors 
(probably,  too,  his  Norman  and  Saxon  predecessors)  made  grants  of  tolls 
and  taxes  for  its  support.  Other  benefactors  included  Richard,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Becket's  successor)  in  11 74;  Cardinal  Hugo  di 
Petraleone,  papal   l^ate  to  this  country  in  1176  ;    Henry  Fitzailwin,. 
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iirst  Mayor  of  London ;  and  numerous  wealthy  citizens  and  eccksisda 
who,  either  in  their  lifetime  or  by  their  wills,  left  valuable  propertrto 
the  Bridge  House  funds.  This  was  administered  in  early  times  by  the 
Bridge  Masters  or  Wardens,  two  in  number,  who  were  appointed  by  die 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  City. 

This  post  was  one  much  coveted  in  early  times,  and  was  bestowed 
upon  men  of  the  highest  portion  in  the  City.  The  Wardens'  duties 
were  honourable  and  doubtless  profitable,  but  they  entdled  giot 
respon^bilities.  They  had  in  their  ward  and  keeping  all  the  gook 
of  the  bridge,  whether  lands,  rents,  tenements,  or  commodities,  ani 
possessed  large,  if  not  absolute,  powers  of  dealing  with  the  bndge 
property  by  sale  or  other^se  for  the  profit  of  the  Trust.  On  the  odier 
hand,  their  responsibility  was  strictly  personal,  and  unthrifty  waidcfls 
were  removed  fi'om  office.  This  was  the  case  in  135 1,  when  the  wardcas 
were  removed  after  ten  years'  service  for  showing  a  deficit  of  21/.  odd 
The  unfortunate  wardens  for  the  year  1440,  Thomas  Badby  and  Rkhsd 
Lovelas,  owed  no  less  than  327/.  91.  lod.y  the  loss  having  arisen  km 
many  of  the  houses  on  the  bridge  being  dilapidated  and  unlet.  The 
wardens  obtained  the  King's  intercession  on  their  behalf,  and  the  Couit 
of  Aldermen  compromised  the  matter  by  accepting  200  marks  m  iiili 
•discharge  of  the  debt. 

The  wardens  kept  great  state  at  the  Bridge  House,  wludi  ^ 
necessarily  an  establishment  of  considerable  extent.  Behind  the  Tooky 
Street  fi-ontage  the  premises  extended  to  the  river,  where  was  a  wbrf 
for  landing  stone,  timber,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  repair  of  the 
bridge,  the  houses  upon  it,  and  the  large  property  belonging  to  tie 
estate.  Besides  the  necessary  offices,  the  Bridge  House  contained  ^M 
apartments  for  official  meetings,  and  the  sumptuous  cntertiunmcnft 
already  mentioned.  In  fact,  the  Bridge  House  in  medieval  times  iargdf 
resembled  and  took  the  place  of  the  Mansion  House  of  modern  daj& 
The  building  itself  must  have  been  pleasantly  ^tuated ;  it  possessed 
extensive  grounds,  wUch  were  laid  out  as  a  garden  with  ponds  uA 
2l  fountain.  The  wardens  kept,  as  we  have  seen,  a  **  game "  of  swans, 
and,  moreover,  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Besides  its  great  service  to  the  citizens  of  London  in  estabhsliflij 
their  world-wide  commerce,  the  Thames  also  largely  contributed  to  the 
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health  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  London.     Fitzstephen,  writing 

in  the  twelfth  century,  thus  describes  the  water  sports  in  his  day  :  '^  In 

the  Easter  holidays  they  play  at  a  game  resembling  a  naval  engagement. 

A  target  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  is  fixed  in  the 

middle  of  the  river,  and  in  the  prow  of  a  boat,  driven  along  by  oars  and 

the  current,  stands  a  yoimg  man,  who  is  to  strike  the  target  with  his 

lance.     If,   in   hitting   it,   he   break   his    lance   and   keep  his  position 

tmmoved,  he  gains  his  point  and  attains  his  desire  ;  but,  if  his  lance  be 

not  shivered  by  the  blow,  he  is  tumbled  into  the  river,  and  his  boat 

passes  by,  driven  along  by  its  own  motion.     Two  boats,  however,  are 

placed  there,  one  on  each  side  of  the  target,  and  in  them  a  number  of 

young  men  to  take  up  the  striker  when  he  first  emerges  from  the  stream, 

or  when — 

*  A  second  time  he  rises  fi-om  the  wave.' 

"  On  the  bridge,  and  in  balconies  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  stand 

the  spectators, 

*.  .  .  .  well  disposed  to  laugh.'  "  * 

Other  recreation  was  afiFbrded  by  fishing,  as  the  Thames  abounded 
with  fish  of  all  kinds,  from  the  noble  sturgeon  and  the  salmon  to  the 
shoals  of  smelts  and  whitebait. 

The  river  presented  a  gay  scene,  being  the  great  highway  for  all 
classes  of  society,  both  for  purposes  of  locomotion  and  for  conveyance 
of  goods.  The  trafiic  between  the  court  and  city  was  naturally  carried 
on  by  wherries  from  London  Bridge  or  Blackfriars  to  Westminster. 
The  King  and  Queen  had  their  royal  barges,  so  had  the  noblemen 
whose  mansions  lined  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  each  having  stairs 
for  approach  from  the  river.  Gower  gives  a  charming  picture  of  his 
meeting  his  patron.  King  Richard  II.,  on  the  river,  when  the  King 
summoned  Wm  to  his  barge  and  asked  him  to  write  "  some  new 
thinge."  The  poet  obeyed  by  presenting  the  King  with  his  "Con- 
fessio  Amantis." 

From  time  to  time,  gay  pageants  were  seen  on  the  Thames.  The 
Sovereign  would  proceed  in  state  fi-om  the  Palace  at  Greenwich  to  the 
Tower,  or  from  the  Tower,  Baynard's  Castle,  or  other  residence,  to  the 

*  This  extract  from  Fitzstephen  is  from  the  translation  in  Thorns'  edition  of  Stow,  1 842. 
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Palace  of  Westminster,  and  the  City  guilds  accompanied  their  sherifis 
or  mayors  on  their  way  to  Westminster  to  take  oath  of  office.  The 
accounts  of  the  Grocers'  Company  for  the  year  1436  mention  pay- 
ments for  the  hire  of  barges  to  attend  the  shenfls'  show;  but  John 
Stow,  the  historian  of  London,  describes  the  water  proces^on  as  an 
innovation  made  by  John  Norman,  mayor  in  1450.  He  writes:  "This 
John  Norman  was  the  first  mayor  that  was  rowed  by  water  to  West- 
minster to  take  his  oath,  for  before  that  time  they  rode  on  horseback. 
He  caused  a  barge  to  be  made  at  his  own  charge,  and  every  company 
had  several  barges,  well  decked  and  trimmed,  to  pass  along  with  him; 
for  joy  whereof,  the  watermen  made  a  song  in  his  praise,  b^inning, 
*Row  thy  boat,  Norman/" 

Of  the  more  important  buildings  wluch  formed  conspicuous  orna- 
ments of  the  river's  banks  we  shall  speak  when  describing  the  royal 
palaces. 


il 
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Introduction  of  Christianity — Foundation  of  the  See — The  First  Prelates:  MellituSy 
St.  Erienwald,  St.  Dunstan — Monastic  Foundations — 5/.  PauPs  Cathedral:  its 
Officials^  Services,  Shrines — Old  St.  PauPs  Described-^ PauTs  Cross  and  Spital 
Sermons — The  Jewry — London  Parish  Churches — Lambeth  Palace  and  Chapel 
— The  LoUard?  Tower. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  slopes  on  the  south  to  the  Thames, 
and  more  steeply  on  the  west  to  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Fleet,  has  for 
many  centuries  stood  a  church  dedicated  to  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  ancient  statute-book  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  states  that 
Lucius,  king  of  Greater  Britain,  in  the  year  185  was  converted  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Pope,  who  founded  three  metropolitical  sees,  the  first 
of  which  was  London.  This  legendary  foundation  of  the  See  of  London 
has  been  associated  by  some  writers  with  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  and  by  others  with  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  on  Comhill.  But 
King   Lucius  has  long  ago  been  dismissed  into  the  region  of  myth. 

Whilst,  however,  it  is  imknown  how  London  first  received  Christi- 
anity, the  date  can  be  pretty  closely  fixed.  "  There  c4n  be  no  doubt," 
says  Dean  Milman,  *^  that  conquered  and  half-civilised  Britain  gradually 
received,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  faith  of  Christ.  St. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  probably  imbibed  the  first  fervour  of 
those  Christian  feelings  which  wrought  so  powerfully  in  the  Christianity 
of  her  age,  in  her  native  Britain."  The  memory  of  St.  Helena  has,  firom 
a  very  early  period,  been  enshrined  in  London  in  the  dedication  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  formerly  the  Church  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Helen, 
the  site  having  apparently  been  originally  occupied  by  a  Roman  building. 
The  parish  church  in  Bishopsgate  was  built  before  10 10,  and  close  ad- 
joining was  the  Priory  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Helen,  foimded  about  12 12. 
In  the  year  a.d.  314,  more  than  a  century  before  the  departure  of 
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the  Romans,  Restitutus,  bishop  of  London,  appears  in  the  list  of  prdds 
who  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Aries ;  and  we  may  take  it  far 
granted  that  the  Christian  Church  was  duly  organized  at  that  time,  fe 
the  advent  of  the  English  was  the  absolute  and  complete  destructiai  of 
it  for  the  time  being.     The  English  were  entirely  heathen. 

The  end  of  the  sixth  century  saw  the  memorable  mis^oo  of  St 
Augustine  and  his  band  of  Christian  workers.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Keat, 
became  his  first  convert.  In  the  year  604,  as  we  learn  from  Ralph  k 
Diceto,  the  historian  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  "  Ethelbert,  the  Eog» 
built  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London;"  and  St.  Augustine  himsf 
consecrated  Mellitus  as  Bishop  of  the  See.  The  Manor  of  Tilting^ 
one  of  those  with  which  that  King  enriched  the  Church,  still  remaios  k 
the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

What  was  the  form  of  this  first  Cathedral,  and  whether  boik  cf 
wood  or  stone,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show.  Maitland,  in  his  History, 
says  that  the  first  Cathedral  was  built  in  the  Praetorian  camp  of  tk 
Romans,  and  destroyed  under  Diocletian.  He  gives  no  authority  iff 
this  statement,  but  it  has  no  inherent  improbability,  for  there  st 
several  examples  in  England  of  churches  standing  within  ancient  camp, 
e.g.f  the  recently  discovered  church  at  Silchester. 

Mellitus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  driven  away  by  the  reiafiseaf 
the  East  Saxon  King  into  Paganism  after  Ethelbert's  death.  Buttk 
fiuth  was  firmly  implanted,  and  after  a  while  burst  fcnrth  in  stieogi 
Mellitus  returned  to  England  in  February,  619,  not  to  his  Sec  of 
London,  but  to  succeed  Laurence  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ^ 
died  five  years  afterwards  (24th  April,  624),  a  day  long  observed  vtt 
honour  in  the  Church  of  London,  as  may  be  seen  in  its  andent  calendar. 

Another  of  London's  early  prelates  deserves  special  mention.  FooA 
in  succession,  but  towering  above  his  predecessors,  both  in  history  ni 
legend,  stands  St.  Erkenwald,  who  was  consecrated  in  675.  He  issil 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Ofia,  Idng  of  East  England,  and,  when  a  bof. 
to  have  heard  Mellitus  preach  in  London.  Before  he  became  bishop 
he  had  founded  two  famous  monasteries:  one  for  lumself,  at  Cherts? 
in  Surrey;  the  other  for  his  sister  Ethelburga,  at  Barking  in  Esstt 
Erkenwald  held  the  See  from  675  to  693,  and  was  aften?** 
canonised.     Large  crowds  of  pilgrims  flowed  to  his  shrine  in  St  hd^^ 
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The  day  of  his  death,  April  30th,  and  the  day  of  his  translation,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  were  long  observed  as  festival  days  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

At  an  early  period  the  retirement  of  a  hermit's  life  became  familiar 
to  Englishmen,  chiefly  by  reports  from  their  countrymen  who  had 
travelled  abroad.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  religious  recluses 
was  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  Preacher  of  the  Crusades.  Another  class 
were  known  as  anchorites,  and  frequently  lived  in  or  near  churches; 
sometimes  over  the  porch,  or  in  other  curious  recesses.  In  the  parish 
books  of  All  Hallows,  London  Wall,  are  many  particulars  of  Simon  the 
Anker  or  Anchorite,  who  lived  on  the  wall  in  or  adjoining  the  church, 
and  received  much  fi*om  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  It  must  be  added, 
in  justice  to  Simon,  that  he  proved  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Church 
of  All  Hallows. 

The  greatest  man  in  England  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  tenth 
century  was  Dunstan,  who  was  first  a  student  and  afterwards  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  His  popularity  during  and  after  his  life  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  churches  named  after  him.  There  are  two  in 
the  City;  and  the  old  church  of  Stepney,  which  Dunstan  rebuilt  in 
A.D.  952  (just  now,  alas!  laid  waste  by  fire),  is  still  called  by  his  name* 
Some  of  the  great  monastic  houses  were  flourishing  during  the  late  Saxon 
period,  but  the  greater  part  grew  up  in  Norman  times. 

The  ancient  house  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand  was  founded  by  Witraed 
about  the  year  700,  refounded  in  1056  by  Edward  and  Ingelric,  and 
confirmed  in  its  privileges  as  a  secular  collie  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
By  the  Conqueror's  charter,  St.  Martin's  obtained  its  well-known  right 
of  sanctuary,  which  arose  through  its  exemption  from  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdiction.  Of  the  magnificent  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Smithfield,  we  have  previously  spoken.  Rahere,  the  first  prior,  finished 
the  buildings  in  1 123,  the  work  having  occupied  twenty  years.  Henry  L, 
by  a  charter,  conferred  great  privileges  on  the  priory  and  hospital, 
including  the  right  to  hold  Bartholomew  Fair  in  Smithfield.  The 
Norman  Conquest  brought  the  establishment  of  many  new  monastic 
foundations,  but  the  policy  adopted  in  founding  them  was  to  rob  the 
parishes  of  their  endowments.  Instances  of  this  are  everywhere  to  be 
found.  Rufus  gave  the  endowment  of  Chesterfield  parish  church  to 
Lincoln   Cathedral.      Rahere  transferred  to  the  Augustinian  Canons 
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settled  in  his  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  much  revenue  wUdi  bdoogd 
to  churches  elsewhere.  The  Templars  and  the  Hosfntalets  hid  od 
an  important  settlement  in  London.  The  Templan  first  estahW 
themselves  in  Holbom,  at  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane,  in  in8,ai 
removed  to  Fleet  Street,  or  the  new  Temple,  in  1 1 84.  The  Kmgb 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  founded  their  magnificent  abode  in  Wei 
Smithfield,  interesting  remains  of  which  are  preserved  in  die  beasK 
crypt  lately  restored  and  the  well-known  St.  John's  Gate. 

Among  the  other  early  foundations  in  Fitzstephen's  time  wett  tk 
hospital  and  church  of  St.  Katharine,  by  the  Tower,  built  by  Midliii, 
queen  of  Stephen ;  St.  Mary  Overy's  Priory,  at  the  Southwark  foot  i 
London  Bridge,  founded  in  11 06;  and  the  great  Priory  of  the  Hoir 
Trinity,  without  Aldgate,  whose  prior  was  an  Alderman  of  Look 
Among  the  lesser  foundations  were  the  hospitals  of  St  Giks  ai 
St.  Mary  Spital,  the  nunnery  of  Clerkenwell,  and  that  of  St  Heio, 
Bishopsgate.  The  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  was  founded  lif 
Agnes,  sister  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  about  twenty  years  after  fc 
martyrdom,  the  site  being  that  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Beck 
family  in  Cheapside.  At  the  Dissolution  the  whole  was  granted  to  dt 
Mercers,  who  established  on  the  ^te  their  hall  and  chapel.  Beadests 
injury  done  to  the  parishes  by  the  monastic  system,  and  the  coosequsi 
impoverishment  of  the  parochial  clergy,  another  grave  evil  attadiing  5 
these  religious  foundations  was  their  exemption  from  episcopal  coBSsi 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  all  the  Cistercian  houses.  '^ 
Carthusians,  an  order  of  monks  founded  by  St.  Bruno  in  the  later  p0 
of  the  eleventh  century,  had  a  famous  London  house,  still  known  is  tk 
Charterhouse,  established  in  1349  by  Sir  Walter  de  Manny.  Tltf 
various  Orders  had  standing  rivalry  among  themselves!  The  Regato 
who  retired  from  the  world  in  complete  monastic  seclusion,  were  bitwif 
jealous  of  the  Sectdars,  who  associated  themselves  i«ath  the  Cathedral » 
parochial  clergy  and  mixed  with  the  people.  Much  misapprebeosff 
prevails  on  the  subject  of  these  religious  Orders.  There  w^^ 
"poverty"  in  Monasticism,  whatever  the  vows.  The  hospitality* 
which  their  friends  prised  them  so  much  was  often  a  ccmdidon  d  ^ 
foundation  charters,  under  which  they  were  obliged  to  entertain  titf 
founders  when  they  travelled  that  way.     A  striking  instance  is  se^ 
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in  the  case  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  which  was  founded  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  *'  entertaining  the  Bishop  of  Bethlehem  if  ever  he  should 
visit  England " — 2l  transparent  ruse  for  maintaining  in  luxury  a  master 
who  did  not  even  wear  a  habit. 

The  coming  of  the  Friars  brought  to  the  City  still  more  sumptuous 
religious  houses.  The  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  were  the  first  to  arrive 
in  1 22 1 ,  and  were  followed  by  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  in  1 2  24,  and 
these  communities  soon  spread  themselves  over  all  the  land.  The  Car- 
melites, or  White  Friars,  came  to  England  in  1 240,  and  were  established 
in  London  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Thames  in  the  following  year. 
The  settlement  of  the  Crouched,  Crutched,  or  Crossed  Friars  was  nearly  a 
century  later.  Their  home  was  near  Hart  Street,  leading  to  Tower  Hill, 
where  they  were  settled  in  13 19  by  Ralph  Hosier  and  William  Sabernes. 
The  house  of  the  Augustine  or  Austin  Friars  was  founded  by  Humphrey 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  in  1253 ;  and  the  nave  of  the  church 
has  fortunately  been  preserved  for  use  by  the  Dutch  Protestant  Church. 

It  is  to  the  cathedral  of  a  city  that  we  should  look  for  the  main- 
spring of  its  religious  life,  and  it  will  be  both  usefiil  and  interesting  to 
glance  at  the  inner  life  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  leading  facts  in  its  history. 
Although  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  old  cathedral  perished  in  the 
Great  Fire,  we  have  fortunately,  through  the  labours  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale  and  others,  and  the  extensive  collection  of  early  records 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  library,  copious  material  for  obtaining  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  cathedral  body  consisted  of  the  following  ofiSicials :  The  Bishop,  the 
Dean,  four  Archdeacons,  a  Treasurer,  Precentor^  and  Chancellor. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  body  of  thirty  greater  canons,  twelve  lesser 
canons,  a  considerable  niunber  of  chaplains,  and  thirty  vicars. 

St.  Paul's  is  one  of  the  nine  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  ;  eight 
belong  to  the  new  foundation,  five  were  foimded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  remaining  Sees  in  modern  times.  The  churches  of  the  old  founda- 
tion were  churches  of  secular  canons ;  those  of  the  new  foundation 
were  monastic  houses — generally  Benedictine — of  which,  therefore,  the 
government  had  to  be  reconstituted.  The  monastic  houses  were  ruled 
by  the  Abbot,  whilst  in  the  secular  churches  of  the  old  foundation  the 
Dean  presided  over  the  Chapter. 
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At  St.  Paul's,  then,  the  Bishop  was  the  highest  in  authority,  ud  is 
received  with  great  honour  and  ceremony  on  his  visits  to  the  cstfaednl 
In  his  gift  were  all  the  prebendal  stalls,  and  his  episcopal  palace  son! 
close  to  the  cathedral  at  its  north-west  comer. 

The  Dean  was  next  in  office  to  the  Bishop ;  he  was  elected  bm  sd 
by  the  body  of  the  Chapter.  In  the  Dean's  absence,  the  Sab-Dca- 
always  one  of  the  minor  canons — fulfilled  his  duties  in  choired 
exercised  his  authority  over  minor  officials,  but  he  did  not  occupf  t!s 
Dean's  stall. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  Dean  were  the  four  Archdeacons  of  Londoo, 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Colchester,  the  Archdeacon  of  St  Albans  bdaj 
added  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Treasurer  had  chaigc  of  il 
the  goods  of  the  church,  such  as  vestments,  service-books,  altar  fiirnitEi, 
&c.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Sacrist  as  his  deputy,  and  under  the  Saais, 
by  three  vergers. 

The  Precentor,  i«dth  the  assistance  of  his  deputy,  the  Succcm, 
directed  the  music  of  the  cathedral.  The  Chancellor  was  the  paw 
from  whom  the  schoolmasters  of  the  Metropolis  received  their  licence » 
teach  ;  among  many  other  duties,  he  composed  the  letters  and  deeds  i 
the  Chapter,  and  had  committed  to  him  the  punishment  of  clerks  of  At 
lower  grade. 

The  Canons  or  Prebendaries  were  thirty  in  number,  and,  with  i 
Bishop  at  their  head,  constituted  the  Chapter.  They  elected  W 
Bishop  and  Dean,  and  each  had  an  endowment  attached  to  lus  stt 
The  names  of  the  manors  forming  these  endowments  still  appear  ilx^ 
the  Prebendaries'  stalls.  One  of  the  stalls  still  bears  the  naac  ^ 
Consumpta  per  Mare  ;  the  estate  was  in  Walton-on- the- Naze,  and  t!i! 
inundation  which  the  name  commemorates  seems  to  have  occurred  abo* 
the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

It  was  the  duty  of  each  Canon,  whether  in  church  or  absent,  to  rt* 
daily  a  portion  of  the  psalter.  The  first  words  of  the  section  to  ^ 
recited  by  each  still  stand,  as  they  stood  of  old,  over  the  stall  i* 
each  of  the  Prebendaries.  As  there  are  thirty  Prebendaries,  a»* 
hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  the  portion  which  each  was  bound  to  rcftf 
was  about  five  psalms.  Dean  Donne,  who  was  Prebendary  of  Chisw* 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  :  "  Every  day  God  receives  fi* 
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us,  however  we  be  divided  from  one  another  in  place,  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  in  the  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes.  And  though  we  may  be  absent 
from  this  Quire,  yet  wheresoever  dispersed,  we  make  up  a  Quire  in  tins 
Service  of  saying  over  all  the  Psalms  every  day." 

Of  these  thirty  Ginons,  a  varying  number  residing  on  the  spot,  and 
taking  their  part  in  the  daily  offices,  were  called  Residentiaries.  Besides 
a  constant  attendance  during  all  the  canonical  hours,  each  Residentiary 
was  expected  to  show  large  and  costly  hospitality^  and  this  practice 
survived  in  part  so  late  as  the  year  1843.  Some  Canons  preferred  to  live 
upon  their  own  estates,  others  held  their  stalls  as  one  of  many  pluralities, 
for  they  were  sometimes  bestowed  upon  bishops,  dignitaries,  foreigners, 
and  even  upon  children.  Many  of  them  being  consequently  non-resident, 
each  Canon  had  a  substitute  called  his  Vicar.  The  vicars  took  rank 
after  the  chapl^ns,  who  in  their  turn  were  inferior  to  the  minor  canons. 
These  corresponded  with  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  present  day. 

The  twelve  Minor  Canons,  a  body  as  old  as  the  Cathedral  itself, 
had  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  as  a  College  granted  them  by 
Richard  II.  in  1394.  They  possessed  estates  of  their  own,  and  had 
a  common  seal.  One  of  their  number  was  elected  by  them  as  Custos 
or  Warden,  and  two  were  called  Cardinals,  Cardinales  Chori,  an  office 
not  found  in  any  other  church  in  England.  The  chantry  priests,  a 
large  body  of  men,  were  bound  not  only  to  say  mass  at  the  special  altars 
to  wWch  they  were  attached,  but  also  to  attend  in  choir,  and  perform 
there  such  duties  as  were  assigned  to  them. 

Chaucer  alludes  to  the  eagerness  with  which  some  of  the  country 
clergy,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  benefices,  fought  for  chantries  in  St. 
Paul's.     He  contrasts  with  them  his  model  parish  priest. 

"  He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  let  his  sheep  accombred  in  the  mire 
And  ran  to  London,  unto  S.  Paules, 
To  seken  him  a  chanterie  for  soules. 
Or  wth  a  Brotherhede  to  be  withhold; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  well  his  folde. 
So  that  the  wolfe  ne  made  it  not  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary." 
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It  IS  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  who  fived  itti 
the  Githedral  Close,  and  were  connected  with  its  establishment  Bcsdo 
the  minor  officers  such  as  the  almoner,  vergers,  surveyor,  scribes,  book- 
binder, brewer,  baker,  &c.,  there  were  the  chaplain  and  household  dk 
Bishop,  the  higher  officials  ab-eady  enumerated,  the  choir-boys,  tibe  bedes* 
men  and  poor,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  baker's  task  was  no  sinecure.  It  is  calculated  that  the  fsAj 
issue  of  bread  amounted  to  no  less  than  forty  thousand  loaycs.  Hit 
weight  and  quality  of  the  loaves,  varying  according  to  the  rank  of  ^ 
persons  supplied,  were  matters  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  n^uhtcd 
by  statute. 

With  such  an  ample  staff,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  the  religMis 
life  of  the  Cathedral  exhibited  a  busy  scene.  Seven  times  a  day  the  bis 
of  the  Cathedral  sounded  for  the  canonical  hours.  Nocturns  or  Matiis 
was  a  service  before  day -break ;  Lauds,  a  service  at  day-break,  qmckk 
following,  or  even  j(nning  Matins ;  Prime,  a  late  morning  scrm  i 
six  o'clock ;  Tirce,  at  nine  o'clock ;  Sexts,  at  noon ;  Nones,  at  tk 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  Vespers,  an  evening  service ;  and  CofflpB*. 
a  late  evening  service,  at  bed-time.  In  1263,  it  was  ordered  that  Vcspea 
and  Compline  should  be  said  together. 

Besides  a  very  ample  supply  of  vestments,  sacred  vcssi 
relics,  and  ornaments,  old  St.  Paul's  possessed  a  fine  store  of  serm- 

■ 

books.  The  greatest  treasures  were  probably  the  codices  or  manusoips 
of  the  Gospels.  Of  these  no  less  than  eleven  are  menticMied  in  tK 
inventory  of  the  Visitation  in  1295,  some  written  in  the  very  fa? 
letters  of  the  Saxon  period.  The  ritual  books  included  manyfe 
examples  of  psalters,  antiphonals,  books  of  homilies,  missals,  mum 
graduals,  &c.,  all  beautifiilly,  and  even  gorgeously  bouni  Tic 
scriptorium  of  the  Cathedral  was  an  important  department,  M" 
was  ably  governed.  Here  were  prepared,  not  only  the  serviccJxx* 
needed  for  the  church,  but  the  cathedral  statutes.  The  Pauline  scribe 
wrote  a  bold,  clear  hand.  The  inks,  both  red  and  black,  retain  ^ 
full  lustre,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  beautifiil  examples  remaining  at  * 
Cathedral  Library. 

Vestments,  plate,  and,  unfortunately,  books  also  have  all  disappear 
The  loss  of  the  latter  is  irreparable.     Like  Sarum,  York,  and  Hcrrfri 
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St.  Paul's  had  a  "  Use  **  of  its  own,  and  of  this  Use,  unfortunately, 
no  example  is  extant.  In  141 5,  Bishop  Clifford,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  decreed  that  the  Divine  Office  in  St. 
Paul's  should  henceforth  be  conformable  to  that  of  the  Church  of 
Salisbury. 

The  feast  days  were  numerous.  Those  of  the  first  class  included 
two  feasts  of  St.  Erkenwald  and  the  two  feasts  of  St.  Paul.  On  these 
days  the  bells  were  rung  two  and  two  before  the  peal  was  sounded; 
on  ordinary  days  they  were  sounded  singly.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
was  thus  an  unceasing  round  of  services,  extending  almost  through  day 
and  night. 

The  ordinary  daily  services  were  supplemented  still  fiirther  by  occa- 
sional services.  There  were  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  Erkenwald 
and  Mellitus ;  and  a  short  form  of  prayer,  with  a  hymn,  which  appears 
to  have  been  used  on  these  occasions,  was  printed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sparrow  Simpson,  Sub-Dean.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  devotion 
occurred  in  1322,  when  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of 
Henry  III.,  and  cousin  of  Edward  IL,  who  was  then  king,  was  taken 
captive  after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge.  Six  days 
afterwards  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  in  his  own  Castle 
of  Pomfret  by  a  court  of  peers,  with  Edward  himself  at  their  head. 
He  was  sentenced  as  a  rebel  taken  in  arms  against  the  King,  and  his 
whole  life^record  was  that  of  an  unscrupulous,  treacherous,  and  selfish 
man.  Yet,  owing  perhaps  to  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  bountifiil 
patronage  of  the  clergy,  his  fame  grew  after  his  death.  Miracles  were 
said  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb  and  at  a  tablet  in  St.  Paul's, 
erected  to  commemorate  him. 

The  people  prayed  for  his  canonisation,  and  thronged  to  the  Cathedral 
to  pay  their  devotion  to  this  saint  of  their  own  making.  Leaden 
brooches,  representing  a  knight  holding  a  battle-axe,  have  been  found 
in  London,  and  were  probably  tokens  given  to  pilgrims  who  had  visited 
the  tablet.  The  practice  of  distributing  signs  to  pilgrims  visiting  the 
shrines  of  saints  was  a  very  common  one  fi'om  early  times  down  to  the 
Reformation  period.  These  pilgrim  signs,  or  signactda,  were  often 
worn  by  pUgrims  in  their  hats  as  a  sign  of  distinction,  and  a  certain 
flavour  of  holiness  attached  to  the  wearer,  who  had  braved  what  in 
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those  days  were  the  real  perils  of  a  long  and  painful  journey  on  fin 
to  accomplish  his  pious  purpose. 

A  similar  practice,  as  is  well  known,  prevails  in  the  Mohammfik 
world,  where  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca,  the  prophet's  birthplace,  rec»Tes  tk 
honourable  title  of  Hadji.  The  form  of  the  signs  varied  greatly,  ol 
was  generally  a  representation  of  the  saint  or  his  emblem.  Many  icr 
issued  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  the  Canterbury  M 
being  a  frequent  device;  St.  James  of  Compostella  was  represented  by s 
escallop  shell,  and  so  on.  The  objects,  ^diich  were  small,  and  sddoB 
much  larger  than  a  brooch,  have  been  found  in  large  quantities  aki; 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  the  mud  appears  to  have  had  a  p 
serving  influence  upon  the  bronze  of  which  they  are  made.  We  m 
well  imagine  the  joyous  return  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Hlgrims^ead 
wearing  a  pilgrim's  sign,  when  their  long  journey  was  completei 

Another  curious  service  at  the  Cathedral  was  the  mock  invesatae 
of  the  Boy  Bishop  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day  or  Childermas,  as  it « 
formerly  called.  On  the  Eve  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  spedal  patrooof 
children  (December  6th  is  his  festival),  the  children  of  the  choir  cfccal 
one  of  their  number  to  be  the  Boy  Bishop.  At  St.  Paul's  he  was  amjri 
in  pontifical  vestments  with  a  rich  pastoral  staff  and  a  white  embrottM 
mitre.  On  St.  John's  Day,  after  evensong,  the  Boy  Bishop,  wirii  Ib 
clerks,  ofliciated  at  a  service ;  occupying  the  upper  canons  stalls,  "Si 
these  dignitaries  themselves  served  in  the  boys'  places  as  acol|tft 
thurifers,  and  lower  clerks. 

The  next  day,  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  Boy  Bfihop 
preached  a  sermon.  Two  of  these  sermons  have  been  preserrcd, «» 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society.  The  foolish  and  profane  rites «» 
sanctioned  by  so  eminent  a  man  as  Dean  Colet,  and  formed  the  ^ 
of  regulations  drawn  up  so  early  as  1263  for  the  performance  or* 
function  at  St  Paul's. 

A  brief  description  of  old  St.  Paul's,  the  finest  in  many  respects « 
our  English  cathedrals,  must  now  be  attempted.  Crossing  the  unsaw^f 
Fleet  and  ascending  Ludgate  Hill,  the  Londoner  passed  first  tW 
Ludgate  a  little  west  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  reached  the  ^ 
western  gate  of  the  Close  spamiing  the  street  near  the  ends  of  0^ 
Lane  and  Ave  Maria  Lane.     The  cathedral  stood  within  a  ^ 
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walled  enclosure.  The  wall  was  built  in  1109,  ^^^  greatly  strengthened 
in  1285,  and  extended  from  the  north-east  corner  of  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
running  eastward  along  Paternoster  Row  to  the  north  end  of  Old 
Change  in  Cheapside,  thence  southward  to  Carter  Lane,  and  on  the 
north  of  Carter  Lane  to  Creed  Lane,  back  to  the  great  western  gate. 

Besides  this  principal  entrance,  the  enclosure  had  five  other  gates  or 
posterns.  Entering  at  the  western  gate,  the  little  church  of  St.  Gregory 
is  seen  nestling  close  to  the  cathedral  on  its  southern  side.  The  church 
seems  insignificant,  and  helps  to  show  us  the  vastness  of  the  cathedral, 
just  as  St.  Margaret's  Church  brings  out  by  contrast  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  western  front  was  flanked  by  two  towers,  the  northern  of  which 
was  closely  attached  to  the  Bishop's  palace ;  the  southern,  commonly  called 
the  Lollards'  Tower,  was  used  by  the  Bishop  as  a  prison  for  heretics.  The 
most  prominent  feature  was  the  spire,  which  rose  from  the  centre  of  the 
roof  to  a  prodigious  height,  493  feet  in  all.  The  Bishop's  palace  was  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  nave.  Passing  beyond  it  and  its  grounds,  you 
arrived  at  Pardon  Church  Haugh.  This  was  a  goodly  cloister,  wherein 
were  buried  many  persons  of  note,  whose  monuments  surpassed  those  ot 
the  Cathedral  itself  in  number  and  curious  workmanship.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  building  was  the  striking  series  of  paintings  on  the  cloister 
walls,  representing  the  Dance  of  Death,  and  beneath  them  a  metrical 
description  of  the  allegorical  design,  translated  firom  the  French  by 
John  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  the  author  of  the 
curious  poem,  "  London  Lickpenny."  Within  the  cloister  was  a  chapel 
founded  by  Gilbert  a  Becket,  the  father  of  the  famous  St.  Thomas. 
Cloister,  chapel,  monuments,  and  paintings  were  all  swept  away  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  the  Protector  Somerset  to  find  materials  for  his  palace 
in  the  Strand. 

North  of  the  cathedral  was  the  college  of  the  minor  canons,  and  east 
of  it  Canon  Alley.  Between  the  two  was  Walter  Sherrington's  Chapel, 
and  further  east,  beyond  Canon  Alley,  was  the  Charnel  Chapel.  This 
old  building  was  also  pulled  down  by  Somerset,  and  the  bones  removed 
from  the  crypt  beneath  taken,  in  a  thousand  cart-loads,  to  Finsbury 
Fields.  The  soil  required  to  cover  them  raised  the  ground  sufficiently 
for  three  windmills  to  stand  on.     The  windmills  are  seen  in  Aggas'  map 
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of  London,  and  Windmill  Street,  Finsbury,  now  marks  the  site,  as  dx 
name  ^^Bunhill  Fields"  perpetuates  the  ghastly  Bom  Hill. 

At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  choir  was  the  famous  Paul's  Cna 
In  passing  the  east  end  of  the  church  might  be  seen  the  magmficait  Rok 
window,  one  of  the  very  finest  in  all  England.  In  the  docfaier  or  bdl- 
tower  was  the  bell  wluch  svunmoned  the  citizens  of  London  to  the  Folk- 
mote  held  close  beside  it.  Turning  westward  along  the  south  side  (^  the 
close,  the  traveller  passed  the  Chapter  House,  with  its  high-etched  n»( 
the  house  of  the  Chancellor,  and  Paul's  Chain,  with  its  many  fior  to^ 
ments,  and  close  adjoining  Paul's  brewhouse  and  Paul's  bokehon. 
To  the  west  lay  the  Deanery,  an  ancient  house,  given  to  the  diurdi  b? 
the  famous  Dean  and  historian,  Ralph  de  Diceto.  At  the  west  end,  M 
were  the  houses  of  the  canons,  vicars,  and  many  other  offidais. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  was  no  less  beautiful.  The  imniatt 
length  of  the  building  fi*om  east  to  west,  through  choir  and  nave,  is 
very  striking.  Some  remsuns  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  building  w 
still  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  present  cathedral. 

In  the  pre-Reformation  services  no  place  was  found  for  preadiiiig; 
when  provision  was  made  for  the  delivery  of  sermons,  it  was  by  tk 
appointment  of  a  special  preacher — in  later  times  known  as  lecturer- 
this  being  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  r^ular  clergy.  As  early « 
1 28 1,  Richard  de  Swinefield,  archdeacon  of  London,  and  aftcrwiri 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  appointed  preacher  of  the  cathedral.  A  b 
years  later,  Bishop  Richard  de  Gravesend  appointed  a  divinity  lecturer, 

m 

and  Ralph  de  Baldock  endowed  the  office  in  the  second  year  a 
Edward   II. 

The  t>vo  great  centres  of  preaching  were  Paul's  Cross  and  the  Spital; 
the  former  was  used  also— and,  perhaps,  frequently — as  a  phtfcnn  fa 
exerting  political  influence.  Here  Dr.  Shaw,  the  brother  of  Sir  Job 
Shaw  or  Shaa,  Lord  Mayor,  harangued  the  multitude  in  support  or 
Richard  the  Third's  claims  to  succeed  to  the  Crown,  whilst  the  Duke  ot 
Buckingham,  Richard's  trusted  adherent,  appealed  on  the  Protectors 
behalf  to  the  chief  citizens  assembled  at  Guildhall. 

The  Jews  had  a  troubled  time  in  London,  as  in  other  parts  of  tic 
country,  being  exposed  to  constant  extortion  by  the  Sovereign  and  to 
ministers.      Their  principal  quarter  was  in  the  neighbourhood  rf  * 
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present  churches  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  The  thoroughfare 
of  the  Old  Jewry  appears  from  Mr.  Joseph  Jacob's  investigations  to  have 
been  deserted  by  them  prior  even  to  their  expulsion  from  the  realm  by 
Edward  I.  in  the  year  1291. 

Besides  the  magnificent  churches  forming  part  of  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments, examples  of  which  fortunately  remain  to  us  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Bartholomew^  Smithfield,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  the  Dutch 
Church,  Austin  Friars,  the  parish  churches  of  the  old  city  were  numerous 
and  important.  From  the  inventories  of  their  possessions  prepared  at 
the  Dissolution,  and  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  Augmentation 
Office,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  number  of  their  chantries  and  the 
richness  and  extent  of  their  vestments  and  service  books,  some  of  the 
larger  parish  churches  could  almost  vie  with  the  Cathedral  itself. 
Although  shorn  of  their  magnificence  by  the  legislation  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  and  the  cruel  devastation  of  the  Great  Fire,  the  few 
buildings  .which  escaped  the  latter  catastrophe  bear  evidence  of  their 
former  grandeur.  The  most  interesting  of  them  are  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  with  its  fine  monuments  ;  All  Hallows,  Barking  ;  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street ;  and  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  The  large  number  of  the 
city  churches  is  accounted  for  by  the  obligation  of  each  parishioner  not  ^ 
only  to  regularly  attend  the  services  at  his  own  parish  church,  but  to 
ensure  the  attendance  also  of  his  wife  and  household,  apprentices  and 
journeymen.  A  corresponding  obligation  rested  upon  the  parish  officers 
to  provide  a  pew  or  other  accommodation  for  each  parishioner  in  his 
own  parish  church.  In  the  smaller  parishes  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  this  was  easy  enough,  but  in  border  parishes  like  those  of  St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  and  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  it  must  always  have 
been  a  difficulty  to  provide  for  the  large  populations  which  such  parishes 
contained. 

There  is  one  very  important  building  of  which  we  have  scarcely  as 
yet  made  mention,  for  it  lies  outside  London  City,  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth.  We  call  it  now  "Lambeth 
Palace,"  but  the  title  is  of  recent  date — not  older,  indeed,  than  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Up  to  that  date  its  occupants  dated 
thdr  letters  firom  "Lambeth  House"  or  "Lambeth  Manor."  In  old 
times  the  title  Palcae  was  only  given  to  a  bishop's  residence  within  his 
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own  cathedral  city.     The  Bishop  of  London's  Palace  was  in  St  FuTs 
Churchyard ;  his  residence  at  Fulham  was  his  **  house." 

Lambeth  (— Loamhythe^  i>.,  ^* muddy  bank")  had  been  in  Son 
days  a  royal  manor.  Edward  the  Confessor  s  aster  gave  it  to  tk 
See  of  Rochester  ;  it  came  back  for  a  short  time  to  the  Croiii 
after  the  Conquest,  but  was  restored  to  the  Prior  and  CoaKi 
of  Rochester  by  Rufus,  and  was  transferred  to  Canterbury  ottier 
the  following  circumstances. 

There  had  been  continual  rivalry  between  the  Cathedral  Quirdi  cf 
Canterbury  and  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine.  The  latter  bad  asserted 
high  rights,  and  had  more  than  once  claimed  that  of  electing  the  Piioutt 
More  than  one  Archbishop,  chafing  at  all  this,  determined  to  bit  t 
Chapter  of  secular  canons  of  his  own,  and  so  be  independent  of  the  Mooh 
But  the  latter  so  steadfastly  resisted  this  that  it  was  not  until  1 197  tk 
Archbishop  Hubert  Walter  carried  his  point  by  exchanging  the  Miaot 
of  Darenth  which  he  held  for  that  of  Lambeth.  Darenth  was  ncDtr 
Rochester,  and  therefore  more  convenient  for  that  See.  Situated,  a 
Lambeth  was,  immediately  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  of  WestniiostEr,tlK 
Archbishop  became  at  once  the  stay  of  the  Court,  and  also  a  check  upoe 
any  attempt  at  tyranny — a  position  which  was  strongly  recognised  a 
more  than  one  occamon.  This  was  really  the  establishment  m  hsx^i 
what  had  been  little  more  than  theory  before,  the  Primacy  of  the  Ardt- 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

Of  the  early  buildings  little  is  known.  The  oldest  part  now  existug 
is  the  crypt,  but  this  is  not  older  than  the  early  part  of  the  thiiteatfk 
century.  The  present  beautifol  chapel  was  built  over  it  by  the  roystering 
young  Archbishop  Boniface^  uncle  of  King  Henry  the  Third's  wife,  Ekanor. 
He  had  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Londoners  by  forcing  his  way  bo 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  claiming  all  sorts  of  uncanonical  authority  010 
the  clergy  there,  winding  up  by  beating  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomet's 
unmercifully  with  his  fists.  In  the  result  he  built  the  Chapel  of  Lambok 
as  an  amend,  and  it  is  certsunly  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  examplo  of 
Early  English  architecture  in  England.  Lambeth  House  has  undetgoae 
a  vast  number  of  changes.  The  great  entrance  gateway  was  built  If 
Cardinal  Morton  (i486),  the  two  northern  towers  by  Cranmer,  and  tk 
long  corridor  by  Cardinal  Pole.     Later  than  the  period  with  vfaidi  ^ 
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are  concerned,  Juxon  built  the  present  library,  and  Archbishop  Howley 
almost  rebuilt  the  garden  front. 

The  so-called  Lollards'  tower  is  a  misnomer.  The  building  bearing 
that  name  in  Lollard  days  was  at  St.  Paul's,  though  it  is  probable  enough 
that  some  of  them  were  confined  at  Lambeth.  But  the  deeply  interesting 
inscriptions  which  may  be  read  on  the  Lambeth  wails  were  mostly,  if 
not  all,  cut  by  prisoners  confined  here  during  the  Puritan  wars.  There 
is  one  strangely  pathetic  memorial,  immediately  opposite  the  door  in  the 
picture.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  holes  pricked  in  the  wdnscot  beside 
a  window  looking  north.  Minute  examination  reveals  that  some  poor 
creature  occupied  his  lonely  hours  by  pricking  out  a  rough  plan  of  the 
Great  Bear  and  the  surrounding  constellations  as  he  saw  them  from  the 
window. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    FORTRESS,    PALACES,    AND    MANSIONS. 

Abbey  of  St.  PeUi^fVestminster  Palace— St  Stepheifs  Chapel — Gesffirey  Cbesar- 
frestminster  Hall,  its  Feasts  and  9thtr  Salefmuties — Baynards  Castle  ad  ti 
FitX'JValters—JTie  Citfs  Banner^earer^—finiitebaU'-^trand  Mawam  f 
the  Nobility :  Essex  House^  Arundel  House  j  the  Savoy,  Doer  ham  Hnae—Crm 
Placey  Bishopsgate — The  Tower  of  London. 

The  two  most  famous  of  London  royal  residences,  the  Tower  a 
London  and  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  were  situated  respecdvelf  a 
the  extreme  west  and  east  of  the  Middlesex  bank  of  the  River  Thasss, 
and  there  lay  between  them,  mostly  at  the  water-side,  many  anode 
stately  building  honoured  by  royal  residence. 

Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  there  seems  every  pro- 
bability that  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  preceded  that  of  tk 
Palace  of  Westminster.  The  earliest  documentary  evidence  is  a  chaiw 
of  Edgar,  which  details  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Parish  of  Sl 
Margaret,  the  great  manor  with  which  that  King  endowed  the  AVbci. 
The  date  assigned  to  this  document  by  Kemble  is  971. 

From  Domesday  Book  we  learn  that  Westminster  comprised  sixtn 
hides  and  a  half,  which  apparently  represent  about  eleven  hundred  icm, 
but  this  estimate  is  unreliable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  determiiBtg 
exactly  the  modern  value  of  a  hide  of  land.  The  manor  of  the  Abboc  d 
Westminster  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  extended  castwtA 
almost  to  the  River  Fleet,  and  included  a  large  part  of  the  present  Wst 
of  Farringdon  Without. 

Edward  the  Confessor  redded  at  Westminster  during  the  groff 
part  of  his  reign,  and  built  a  monastic  church,  on  the  spot  "mhest 
now  stands  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  quite  pos^ble  that  he  also  iH 
the  foundations  of  the  royal  palace  of  Westminster. 
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Of  the  Confessor's  church,  an  interesting  relic  remains  in  the  Pyx 
Chapel  and  the  adjoining  structures  against  the  east  cloister  and  the 
south  transept.  The  building  was  cruciform,  with  a  high  central  tower. 
The  good  king  lived  until  the  date  of  its  consecration,  but  was  too  ill 
to  attend  the  ceremony,  for  which  he  had  made  elaborate  preparations. 
Queen  Editha  presided  in  the  place  of  her  husband,  who  died  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  the  church. 

Henry  III.  rebuilt  the  church  on  a  grander  scale,  removing  the  older 
structure  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  new  work. 
This  great  undertaking  was  begun  in  1246,  when  the  east  end,  the 
tower,  and  the  transept  were  pulled  down,  to  reappear  in  all  the 
lightness,  beauty,  and  variety  of  the  pointed  style,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  massive  and  simple  impressiveness  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
edifice.  Twenty-five  years  earlier,  in  1221,  Henry,  then  a  mere  boy,  had 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  was  known  as  its  founder. 
His  devoted  interest  to  the  Abbey  Church  continued  throughout  his 
reign.  Funds  in  profusion  were  provided  by  the  king,  or  through  his 
instrumentality,  both  for  the  building  itself  and  for  the  costly  ornaments 
to  be  employed  in  its  services. 

Relics  were  procured  to  be  enshrined  at  the  Abbey,  and  thus  attract 
the  veneration  and  gifts  of  the  faithful.  Many  were  the  donations  from 
Henry's  own  royal  purse,  but  most  valuable  of  all  was  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  king  in  1248,  permitting  the  Abbot  to  hold  a  fair  at 
Tothill,  with  privil^es  of  an  extraordinary  character,  all  other  fairs 
being  ordered  to  be  closed,  as  well  as  the  shops  of  London  itself,  during 
the  days  of  its  continuance.  Altogether,  by  various  methods,  a  sum  of 
nearly  j^JO^ocxd  was  raised  within  the  short  period  of  fifteen  years,  and 
applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey.  By  the  close  of  Henry  the 
Third's  long  reign  the  new  building  had  made  substantial  progress,  and 
consisted  of  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  the  four  chapels  in  the  choir 
ambulatory,  a  large  portion  of  the  choir  itself,  the  transepts,  and  probably 
the  chapter-house.  The  work  proceeded  slowly,  but  steadily,  for  rather 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  ended  with  the  completion  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel,  the  central  tower  never  having  risen  upon  its 
foundations. 

The  Palace  of  Westminster,  like  its  sister  building,  the  Abbey,  was 
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remodelled  by  Henry  III.  in  accordance  with  the  ardiitecture  of  & 
time.  It  was  tlus  monarch  most  probably  who  converted  die  apinaeat 
known  as  St.  Edward's  Chamber  into  the  better*known  Painted  Chaislis, 
by  embellishing  it  with  the  masterly  wall-paintings  from  which  it  took 
its  name.  In  this  room  was  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execotiai  of 
Charles  I.  Another  portion  of  the  ancient  palace  was  the  old  Hobs  of 
Lords,  so  nearly  destroyed  by  Fawkes  and  his  fellow-conspirtioti 
The  later  House  of  Lords  also  formed  part  of  the  old  building,  and  bi 
in  the  course  of  its  history  various  names.  First  it  was  kaon, 
probably,  as  the  Hall,  before  Rufus  had  erected  the  grand  structure  dgi 
known  by  that  name,  and  in  consequence  of  which  erection  it  i« 
designated  the  Little  Hall.  In  Richard  the  Second's  time,  little  Hd 
had  changed  to  Whitehall ;  and,  again,  under  Henry  VE,  to  tk 
Court  of  Requests,  when  it  was  also  known,  according  to  Stow,fi 
"  the  Poor  Man's  Court,  because  there  he  could  have  right  widwEt 
paying  any  money." 

Attached  to  the  ancient  Palace  of  Westminster  was  the  boariH 
Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  built  by  the  Norman  monarch  of  that  name,  d 
rebuilt  by  Edward  I.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1298,  and  was  a^ 
rebuilt  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  IIL,  and  com]ta! 
in  1363  in  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  architecture  of  that  perW. 
All  that  now  remains  is  the  crypt  or  lower  chapel,  but  the  buik&ng  si 
its  original  state  consisted  of  the  chapel,  with  vestibule,  crypt,  doistt, 
and  a  small  oratory  with  chantry  above.  The  walls  were  adorned  fia 
sculptures  and  highly  artistic  paintings,  illustrating  scenes  from  ScriptDt 
narratives.  The  endowments  of  the  coll^ate  establishment,  as  settW 
by  Edward  III.,  were  of  a  like  sumptuous  character.  The  yam 
revenues  amounted  at  the  Dissolution  to  nearly  ^i  100,  whidi  prow 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  dean,  twelve  secular  canons,  twelve  vicais,  m 
clerks,  and  six  choristers,  besides  minor  officials. 

Between  the  years  1389  and  1391  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Wo* 
at  the  Palace  of  Westminster  was  held  by  Gcoffi^y  Chaucer,  who  ib 
had  charge  of  the  works  at  the  Tower  and  at  the  mews  near  O^ 
Cross.  Rather  more  than  eighty  years  later  Westminster  received  ts 
new  distinction  of  being  the  home  of  William  Caxton,  Ac  60*'^ 
English  printing. 
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Yet  another  building  of  great  historic  interest,  happily  still  preserved, 
is  the  stately  and  venerable  Westminster  Hall.  Built  originally  by  William 
Rufus  as  a  royal  banquedng-hall,  it  has  served  this  purpose  at  the  coro- 
nations of  our  English  sovereigns  down  to  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Here  occurred  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  picturesque  events  in  our 
national  history.  Henry  II.,  with  the  assent  of  a  general  assembly  of 
his  subjects,  caused  his  son  Henry  to  be  crowned  in  his  own  lifetime. 
The  feast  in  the  great  hall  presented  a  striking  scene.  The  old  king 
himself  waited  on  his  son  at  the  table  as  server,  bringing  up  the  boar's 
head  with  trumpets  before  it  in  the  accustomed  manner.  His  son, 
however,  predeceased  him. 

Henry  III.  was  specially  distinguished  for  his  royal  hospitality. 
On  St.  Edward's  Day  (January  5th),  1 241-2,  he  feasted,  we  are  told, 
an  innumerable  multitude,  among  whom  were  the  citizens  of  London. 
The  latter  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  unwilling  guests,  as  they 
were  subjected  by  royal  edict  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  shillings  if  they 
stayed  away.  On  another  occasion,  the  marriage  of  his  brother,  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Henry  ordered  thirty  thousand  dishes  to  be  prepared 
for  the  banquet.  A  more  pleasing  feature  of  this  monarch's  hospitality 
was  his  generous  entertainment  of  the  poor,  who  crowded  the  Hall  and 
its  apartments  year  after  year  on  the  day  of  St.  Edward,  his  patron  saint. 
The  great  size  and  imposing  appearance  of  Westminster  Hall  naturally 
led  to  its  use  for  public  assemblies  of  an  extraordinary  character.  Here 
the  Parliament  frequently  met  before  the  division  into  two  houses,  and 
the  Lords  continued  to  assemble  in  it  for  some  time  after.  Here 
Edward  III.  received  his  august  prisoner,  John,  King  of  France,  whom 
the  Black  Prince  had  escorted  in  a  triumphal  procession  through  London. 
Edward's  grandson  and  successor,  Richard  II.,  rebuilt  the  Hall,  and 
covered  it  with  its  wonderful  roof.  The  Hall,  as  we  have  said,  was 
the  scene  of  the  unfortunate  Richard's  deposition,  and  the  successfiil 
claim  of  his  rival,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
In  later  years  Westminster  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of  a  memorable 
series  of  state  trials,  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  its  traditions. 

Besides  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  the  fortress  abode  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  there  were  within  the  City  of  London  other  places 
which  were  frequently  used  as  royal  residences.      One   of   the   most 
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celebrated  of  these  was  Castle  Baynard,  which  was  built  by  Baynod, 
a  follower  of  the  Conqueror.  Reverting  to  the  Crown  in  iiiibf 
forfeiture,  it  was  granted  to  Robert  Fitz-Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  Eil 
of  Clare.  In  1 198  the  castle  came  by  hereditary  succcarion  mtoik 
hands  of  Robert  Fitz^Walter,  who  took  a  cons[ncuous  part  in  tlic 
Barons'  Wars  in  the  time  of  King  John.  At  a  later  time  Casde 
Baynard  was  held  by  its  lords^  the  Fitz -Walters,  subject  to  a  mfinry 
service  due  to  the  City  of  London. 

The  Lord  of  Baynard's  Castle  was  the  Chatelain  snd  Bioocr- 
bearer  of  the  City,  and  as  such  a  later  Robert  Fitz-Waltcr  on  lA 
March,  1303,  acknowledged  his  service  for  his  Castle  Baynard  before  & 
Robert  Blunt,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  City,  in  return,  gnnaJ 
important  rights  and  privileges  to  their  great  vassal,  Fitz-Wate. 
These  comprised,  as  we  learn  from  Stow,  a  limited  jurisdiction  witlni 
his  hereditary  soke  of  Castle  Baynard,  and  a  high  military  oomfflaodii 
time  of  war.  The  old  chronicler  gives  a  picturesque  description  of  tk 
formal  greeting  offered  to  their  leader  by  the  assembled  citizens.  Tk 
scene  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  modern  tapestries  decorating  tk 
saloon  of  the  Mansion  House. 

"  The  said  Robert  ought  to  come,  he  being  the  twentieth  man  d 
arms  on  horseback,  unto  the  great  west  door  of  St.  Paul,  with » 
banner  displayed  before  him  of  his  arms.  And  when  he  is  come  fi 
the  said  door,  mounted  and  apparelled  as  before  is  said,  the  Mayor  fA 
his  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs,  armed  in  their  arms,  shall  come  out  i 
the  said  Church  of  St.  Paul  unto  the  said  door,  with  a  banner  in  te 
hand,  all  on  loot  ;  which  banner  shall  be  gules,  the  image  of  St  M 
gold  ;  the  face,  hands,  feet,  and  sword  of  silver.  And  as  soon  as » 
said  Robert  shall  see  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  come  on  fo 
out  of  the  church,  armed  with  such  a  banner,  he  shall  alight  from  I* 
horse  and  salute  the  Mayor,  and  say  to  him,  *  Sir  Mayor,  I  am  come  to 
do  my  service,  which  I  owe  the  City.'  And  the  Mayor  and  Aldcroo 
shall  answer,  *  We  give  to  you,  as  to  our  Banneret  of  Fee  in  this  otf. 
the  banner  of  this  city  to  bear  and  govern  to  the  honour  and  profe  ^ 
this  city,  to  your  power.'  And  the  said  Robert,  and  his  hdrs,ski 
receive  the  banner  in  his  hands,  and  go  on  foot  out  of  the  gate,  with  t» 
banner   in    his  hands ;   and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sherift  *» 
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follow  to  the  door,  and  shall  bring  an  horse  to  the  said  Robert,  worth 
twenty  pounds,  which  horse  shall  be  saddled  with  a  saddle  of  the  arms  of 
the  said  Robert,  and  shall  be  covered  with  sindals  of  the  said  arms. 
Also  they  shall  present  to  him  twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  deliver  it 
to  the  chamberlain  of  the  said  Robert,  for  his  expenses  that  day."  The 
Banneret  then  sets  forth  and  desires  the  Mayor  to  cause  a  marshal,  *'  one 
of  the  city,"  to  be  chosen  for  the  host,  and  the  citizens  to  assemble  and 
all  go  under  the  banner  of  St.  Paul.  If  they  should  go  out  of  the  city, 
then  Fitz- Walter  was  to  choose  two  out  of  every  ward,  the  most  sage 
persons,  to  look  to  the  keeping  of  the  city.  Lastly,  for  every  si^e 
which  the  host  of  London  should  lay  against  town  or  castle,  the  said 
Robert  shall  have  one  hundred  shillings  and  no  more.  Baynard's  Castle 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Fitz-Walters  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  celebrated  "  Duke  Humphrey,"  on  whose  attainder  it  was  seized 
by  the  Crown,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  became  one  of  the  royal 
places  of  abode  within  the  city. 

Close  by  Baynard's  Castle  to  the  west»  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Fleet,  stood  the  palace  of  Bridewell,  still  more  famous  as  a  royal 
residence,  of  which  we  have  already  written. 

Old  Whitehall,  with  its  Tennis  Yard  and  Cock  Pit,  belongs,  in  its 
royal  splendour,  to  later  times,  although  it  existed,  under  another 
name,  from  an  early  period.  It  was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  the  great  justiciary  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  From  him  it 
passed,  through  an  intermediate  grant,  into  the  possession  of  Walter 
de  Grey,  archbishop  of  York,  who  purchased  it  in  1248.  It  then 
became,  and  long  continued,  the  London  house  of  the  See  of  York,  and 
was  known  as  York  House.  Wolsey  was  its  last  archiepiscopal  owner, 
and  had  to  surrender  it  to  his  imperious  master,  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom, 
and  his  royal  successors,  it  was  occupied  as  a  palace  until  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  1698. 

The  mansions  of  the  nobility  which  lined  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand,  with  their  river  gates  and  stairs,  have  an  interest  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  royal  mansions  already  mentioned.  On  a  site  extending  west 
from  Fleet  Street  to  the  present  Essex  Street  anciently  stood  a  building 
known  as  the  Outer  Temple,  which,  with  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temples,  formed  the  abode  of  the  Knights  Templars.     This  mansion 
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passed,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bidtopof 
Exeter,  who  made  it  their  London  residence  under  the  name  of  EBter 
House.  It  afterwards  became  known  as  Paget  Place  and  Ldcess 
House,  from  the  names  of  two  subsequent  owners — Sir  William  (after- 
wards Lord)  Paget,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  Eari  of 
Leicester.  The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex  became  in  turn  the  otw 
of  the  property,  which  was  then  known  as  Essex  House.  Here  he 
assembled  his  followers  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  February,  1600-1,  and 
marched  at  their  head  into  the  City,  hoping  to  rouse  the  Loadooas 
to  the  support  of  his  cause.  He  signally  failed,  and  with  diffiaihr 
escaped  by  boat  to  Essex  House.  Here  he  was  besi^ed  by  the  royil 
forces,  to  whom  he  surrendered  with  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Sooti- 
ampton,  and  paid  the  supreme  penalty  a  little  more  than  a  fbrtmgb 
afterwards. 

Another  stately  river  mansion  was  Arundel  House,  at  first  know 
as  Bath's  Inn,  or  Hampton  Place,  the  London  seat  of  the  See  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  It  was  next  called  Seymour  Pl^re,  from  another 
owner.  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  of  Edward  VI.  On  Seymour's 
attainder  and  execution,  the  property  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and « 
sold,  with  other  messuages  for  the  moderate  sum  of  41/.  Ss.  8i.,  to 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  This  nobleman  ws 
the  famous  collector  of  the  Arundel  marbles,  and  his  house  was  tic 
common  resort  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  his  day,  among  thai 
being  Inigo  Jones,  Vandyck,  and  Wenceslaus  Hollar.  Here,  too,  the 
Royal  Society  found  a  temporary  home  after  the  destruction  of  Greshaa 
College  in  the  Great  Fire.  Soon  after,  Arundel  House,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  of  London's  manaoos, 
was  pulled  down,  its  site  being  now  occupied  by  Arundel,  Norfolk, 
Surrey,  and  Howard  Streets. 

Further  west  we  come  again  to  a  building  of  historic  fame,  whii 
took  a  large  part  in  the  activities  of  mediseval  London.  This  was  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  built  in  1 245  on  the  spot  which  still  bears  its  naBB» 
now  occupied  by  Wellington  Street  at  the  approach  to  Waterloo  Bridgt 
Peter  de  Savoy,  its  founder,  was  the  brother  of  Boniface,  archbishop  rf 
Gmterbury,  and  uncle  to  Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Henry  III.  On 
coming  to  England,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Savoy  and  Richmond,  ^ 
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was  knighted  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  house  came  afterwards  into 
the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster^  by  one  of  whom  it  was 
enlai^ed  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  1325,  at  a  cost  of  52,000  niarks. 
John  of  Gaunt  became  by  marriage  the  owner  of  the  Savoy,  and  in 
1356  it  was  used  as  the  prison-house  of  John,  the  captive  King  of 
France.  Here  he  lived  for  four  years,  and  hither,  on  failing  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  which  secured  to  him  his  liberty,  he  chivalrously 
returned.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1364,  he  died  in  the  Savoy,  and 
his  remans  were  honourably  conveyed  to  France  for  burial.  The 
great  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  Palace  at  the  Savoy  were  in  much 
danger  from  a  rising  of  the  citizens  of  London  under  their  standard- 
bearer,  Lord  Fitz-Walter,  in  a  quarrel  arising  out  of  the  citation  of 
Wickiiffe  before  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  danger  became  more  real 
in  138 1,  the  year  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection.  On  the  12th  of  June 
the  Kentish  rebels  had  complete  mastery  in  London,  one  body  marching 
off  to  attack  Lambeth  Palace,  whilst  another  assembled  at  the 
Savoy.  Here  they  set  fire  to  the  building,  breaking  up  the  gold  and 
silver  plate,  while,  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction,  some  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  which  the  rioters  supposed  to  have  been  filled  with  treasure, 
were  thrown  into  the  fire,  blovdng  up  the  Hall  and  surrounding  houses. 
For  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  Savoy  lay  waste,  and  when  it  arose  from 
its  ruins  it  was  endowed  as  a  hospital  by  King  Henry  VIL  Much 
interest  attaches  to  the  latter  fortunes  of  the  Savoy  and  its  famous 
Chapel,  but  the  story  lies  outside  our  present  purpose. 

Many  noble  mansions  built  in  later  times  shared  the  beautiful  Thames 
frontage  with  the  older  houses,  which  are  the  proper  subject  of  oxir 
notice.  Beyond  the  Savoy  to  the  east  lay  Worcester,  Rutland,  and  Cecil 
Houses,  and  then  we  come  to  Durham  House,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  in  this  street  of  palaces.  It  stood  on  the  site  afterwards 
occupied  in  part  by  the  Adelphi  theatre,  and  was  originally  founded  by 
Anthony  de  Beck,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  L  Bishop  Hatfield  is  said  by  Stow  to  have 
rebuilt  it.  Here  the  challengers  in  the  famous  joustings  at  West- 
minster, in  1 540,  entertdned  at  dinner  not  only  the  King  and  Queen, 
with  the  Court,  but  also  the  whole  House  of  Commons  and  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  London,  with  their  wives.     In  the  following  reign 
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the  Royal  Mint  was  established  in  Durham  House.  Here,  too,  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  lived,  under  the  roof  of  her  ambitious 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  set  out  in  great  state  from 
its  portals  on  her  ill-fated  mission  to  be  acdumed  Queen  at  the 
Tower. 

We  will  now  again  turn  our  steps  citywards  to  the  great  highway 
of  Bishopsgate,  where,  closely  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  still 
stands  the  venerable  mansion  known  as  Crosby  Place.  Sir  John  Crosby, 
the  owner  and  reputed  builder  of  the  mansion,  was  an  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  of  London  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign,  and  served  the  city  in 
Parliament  in  1461  ;  he  was  also  Mayor  of  the  Staple  of  Calais. 
Attaching  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  knighted  by 
the  King  on  his  approach  to  London  in  1471.  Four  years  later  Crosby 
died,  and  his  magnificent  abode  soon  became  a  favourite  royal  residence. 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whilst  Protector,  made  this  his  home  and 
the  centre  of  his  plots  to  secure  the  Crown  for  himself.  In  the  story  as 
told  by  Shakespeare,  the  usurper  bids  the  Lady  Anne — 

"  presently  repair  to  Crosby  House ; 
Where,  after  I  have  solemnly  interred 
At  Chertsey  monastery  this  noble  King, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  Great  Hall 
and  so  much  of  the  rest  of  this  fine  building  to  the  notoriety  which  it 
has  gained  from  the  allusion  in  the  above  passage.  In  later  times  the 
Hall  was  used  for  the  acccommodation  of  foreign  ambassadors  ;  many  a 
mayoralty  feast  was  held  within  its  walls,  the  most  famous  recorded  one 
being  that  given  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Read,  goldsmith,  in  1 502,  when  the 
guests  were  most  numerous  and  "  of  great  estate,**  and  the  provision  made 
for  their  entertainment  was  on  a  scale  of  unparalleled  magnificence. 

Far  away  below  bridge  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  lay  another 
Royal  Palace,  that  of  Greenwich.  The  Manor  of  Greenwich  belonged 
to  the  Crown  at  an  early  period.  In  1 300  Edward  I.  and  the  Prince 
his  son  made  offering  "  at  each  of  the  holy  crosses  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at 
Greenwich."     The  estate   passed  for  a  time  out  of  Royal  hands,  but 
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Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  enclosed  a  park  of  200  acres,  built  a 
tower  known  as  Greenwich  Castle,  and  the  more  famous  Palace  of 
Placentia,  which  on  his  death  in  1447  reverted  to  the  Crown,  the  Palace 
becoming  the  favourite  abode  of  the  early  Tudor  sovereigns. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  that  grand  national  monument  which,  for 
varied  interest,  exceeds  all  its  sister  buildings  in  the  ancient  city — ^the 
Tower  of  London.  Stow  has  well  described  the  various  uses  which 
from  time  to  time  it  has  served : — "  A  citadel  to  defend  or  command 
the  city ;  a  royal  palace  for  assemblies  or  treaties ;  a  prison  of  State  for 
the  most  dangerous  offenders ;  the  only  place  of  coinage  for  all  England  ; 
the  armoury  for  warlike  provision ;  the  treasury  of  the  ornaments  and 
jewels  of  the  Crown  ;  and  general  conserver  of  the  most  ancient  records 
of  the  King's  Courts  of  Justice  at  Westminster."  The  Great  or  White 
Tower  was  built  at  the  command  of  William  the  Conqueror  by 
Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about  the  year  1078.  Much  injury 
was  done  to  the  new  work  by  a  storm  in  1092,  and  the  fortifications 
were  repaired  and  extended  by  William  Rufus,  who,  for  this  purpose 
and  for  the  erection  of  Westminster  Hall,  cruelly  oppressed  his  subjects 
with  taxes.  The  building  of  the  subsidiary  forts  and  defences  appears 
to  have  continued  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  most  of  his 
successors  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

The  custody  of  the  Tower  was  corhniitted  by  the  Conqueror  to  a 
Constable  or  Governor,  whose  office  was  at  first  hereditary.  In  or 
about  the  year  1140  it  was  held  by  GeoflTrey,  grandson  of  GeoflFrey 
de  Mandeville,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  by  King  Stephen. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  the  side  of  the  Empress  Maud,  and  being 
besieged  by  the  citizens,  sustained  the  attack  for  a  long  time,  and  in  a 
sally  took  the  Bishop  of  London  prisoner  at  Fulham.  The  Tower 
seems  to  have  been  r^arded  in  those  days  as  impregnable,  and  Geof&ey 
ret^ned  his  possession  of  it  until  1143,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
stratagem,  and  compelled  to  surrender  it.  The  possession  of  the  Tower 
fortress  was  alMrays  r^[arded  by  the  English  monarchs  as  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  it  enabled  them  to  overawe  the  citizens,  and  also  furnished 
a  safe  retreat  for  the  sovereign's  own  person.  Longchamp,  bishop  of 
Ely,  was  left  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  as  chief  guardian  of  the  kingdom 
and   in   charge  of  the  Tower  during  the  King's  absence  in  Palestine. 
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John,  by  his  influence  with  the  citizens,  prevailed  on  them  to  desert  tk 
cause  of  his  royal  brother  and  Longchamp,  and  the  latter,  after  hamlii; 
to  John  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  escaped,  disguised  as  a  woman,  to  Fnno. 
During  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  mob,  through  some  unc- 
countable  negligence  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  guard,  got  widei 
the  Tower  and  overran  its  apartments,  insulting  the  Princess  of  Wakk 
the  mother  of  Richard  II.,  and  dragging  forth  from  their  refuge  m  the 
chapel  Simon,  archbishop  of  Gtnterbury  and  chancellor,  and  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  treasurer,  both  of  whom  they  inunediately  beheaded.  Tbe 
importance  attached  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Tower  appeared  m  i 
striking  manner  at  a  much  later  period,  when,  in  1641,  ChaiiesL 
roused  the  whole  city  and  both  Houses  almost  to  a  frenzy  by  appointi]| 
and  persisting  in  maintaining  G)lonel  Lunsford  as  Lieutenant  of  tk 
Tower.  The  appointment  was  universally  r^arded  as  dangerous  lad 
unfit,  and  the  King  was  at  last  compelled  to  recall  it.  It  maybe 
mentioned,  as  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the  Lord  Maycff  receiw 
every  three  months  a  list,  under  the  sovereign's  sign-manual,  of  the  dsif 
pass-word  to  the  Tower. 

As  a  palace,  the  Tower  can  boast  of  an  almost  continuous  use  by  tk 

English  sovereigns  for  five  hundred  years,  ending  with  the  accession  of 

Charles  11.     Stephen  is  the  first  King  who  is  recorded  to  have  held  to 

Court  within  the  Tower.     This  was  in  1 140,  when  his  afiairs  were  not 

in   a  prosperous   state,  and  the  security  of  the  Tower  offered  him  a 

great   temptation.     John   was   also  a   frequent   resident  here,  and  oe 

his  death  Prince   Lewis,  the   Dauphin  of  France,  made  his  abode  at 

the  Tower  previous  to  renouncing  all  cl^m  to  the  throne  of  Engfani 

Henry    III.,   during    his    minority,   constantly   kept    his   Court  hfl^ 

celebrating  the  religious  festivals  with  great  pomp.     These  were  held  m 

the  chapel  in  the  White   Tower,  perhaps  the   most   perfect  NoflD» 

building  existing  in  England ;  a  chapl^n,  who  recdved  a  yearly  satoT 

of  fifty  shillings,  conducting  daily  service.      The  three  Edwards  who 

succeeded    Henry   on   the   throne,   seldom   resided    in    their  hx^ 

fortress,  but  its  dungeons  were  filled  with  their   foreign  prisoncR  « 

highest   rank.      Richard  II.   visited    the  Tower    to    prepare  for  te 

coronation  procession.      On  the   preceding  day  he  was  welcomed  fl 

great  state  and  with  brilliant  pageantry  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  i» 

citizens,  and  this  city  reception  became  fi-om  this  time  an  establisi^ 
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J')!iii,  by  h's  irihuence  v»ah  rhc  citizens,  prcvaJv.:   ■. 
c.i.o<*  i'f  h«s  rv>val  br'.tlier  and  L<'-;i:ch?u"rj\  lir.d  "^le 
to  fo!.ri  tlic  k-"vs  of  the  Tender,  escriT'L- J.  Ji'"-;  jiii**":  ".-  ..  ■ 
r;'.rir^;   the   iiiSirrerTJoii  of  W^z  Tytsr^  the  rr.i-i  ,  •..:: 
c  vjj,r:i:»!e  lu^iijcnce  or  Crciichery  on  ihe  part  «'i   t'..    . 
the  lower  ruKl  ove'-nm  it^i  a;'nrt:nie!^ts,  insuitir.Li  t'^'-  I'r 
ihe  mother  of  Richard  II.,  and  druGRiiiLr  for'^h  f:%.ri    ■. 

'  ceo 

clM[»el  Sim^n.  ar^hSIbbon  uf  C:tnterh:«'*v  '^iv^  ch:^w\ 
H:»'t.s,    tre:iTiirLT,    both    t-f   whom     i\v:\'    i!'i:^H'diit   '\     '■ 
iTrjH-rtaace  aita.'hed  to  the  siif*,  k^cp'.rig  of  t*"e    ]■••. ."     : 
striking    ni.mner  at    a    much    later    pxviovi,    wr.r.,    ::      .    _ 
roused  ti^e  wlv.>!e  city  an  i   h'\^\\  Huiiits  ainwit  ^»  a  :  c  .♦  •  " 
a'l  1   ;^er^i>Li!;?    in    nirj.nt.-.inMiLT   Cv^l-jtu-I    I.Anu-.\»:^    ..     i... 
T'-nver.      The  appr>in^nient  was  uni''crsii!y   rt.-.Vi-.I,  i    \ 
un 't,  :ui/l    ♦■pe    King    v  .ib  nt    U^t  Cun5;>^.]!-;d    t.>    r' ^  .  ' 
?^x:  Li'..:iod,  as  a  fact  not  gcn.:r:.]ly  ktiwvvn,  th;t  ti:-  I.    ■  :    ' 
c-vcT\'  .h:ec  months  a  !!^U  U!K'!er  the  ;.'»vert:^.jn'i>  s'^j:.  r-  .' 
»  .wword  to  the  Tover. 

:\s  a  palace,  :''c   'x>  v-cr  c:ja  1.<m;.l  oI  :-;•;  aJin  s"  v^    '•  • 
I    -jW'^h  s-.\  ereJ_'-is  ^'>r  ':vc   hundred   v.\:rs,  en«/'  ^'  \.  ■'"; 
(. ..  '^^s  11.      S'et 'len  Is  trc  f.-zst  YJvr.Q  v  hm  is  recj.id./    ' 
Co;!"'  v.ithui  the  To\ver.     'rhi*^  uiis  i;i   ii^o,  \\:^c:i   \  :■    . 
i*;    a   i.r(r>peious    ^X\>.*t.    and  the   securitv    of  t!  e    T'*-.    r 
'.Treat    temptation.      Juhu    v.*as    also    a    frev:ue':t    re--  \,.* 
his    death    rrUi*.e    I.ew.s,   tlie    Dauphin  '>f    b»*arce,    ■•  . 
the  Tower  pievious  to  renouncing  all  ci»t:*n  t«^  th^  th*.  . 
Henry    III,,    d.iring     his    minoiity,    con-itar^Iv     k.*;  •     !    ^ 
celebrating  the  reiitiious  festivals  with  great  p'  nip.      ';  ■  --e 
the  cliapel    in    the    White    Tower,    perh-rs   the*    ir^j^.     p  : 
building  existing  in  Epc;Iand ;  a  chapJaiii,  who  reci-i.  (.;   .: 
(.f  fifty  shilliniiS,  coniiuctin^   ^hiily  S'T'^  ice.       Ih     th^..^  j 
succitcied     Henry    on    the    throne,    sr4d(/m    r-"*'^^!',  .1     li     ' 
f^rtrc-.^^,  but  its  dungeoiiS  w^ere  filled  with    rh?:T    rr.^i.'** 
h*Qhe<^t    rank.       Richard    II.    ylsited    the    iVvcr    to     !:« 
coronation   procession.      On    the    preceding    day    '■•:    v-^ 
gT■^\it    f.i.ire  and  with   brill;. iP.t  pageatury  by  the   i\'aV'"",  S 
ciri?e'."      /'I  this  ciry  rt    'ption   bccinie  frcm   th::3    ■'.•: 


The  Funeral  of  Richard  II, 
From  a  MS.  of  Freusarfi  ChroHidea,     Britiik  Miuaim,  Hart.  4380. 
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lustom.  Froissart  gives  a  brilliant  description  of  the  grand  tournament 
leld  in  London  by  Richard  in  1390,  when  the  King  entert^ned  in  the 
fewer  a  lai^e  number  of  distinguished  foreign  guests.  It  witnessed 
:  very  diiFerent  scene  nine  years  later,  also  chronicled  by  Froissart, 
^hen  Richard  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  Bolingbroke.  In  the 
bllowing  year  his  body  was  brought  from  Pontefract  to  London,  and 
rarried  on  a  bier  from  the  Tower  to  Cheapside,  where  it  lay  for  two 
lOurs,  while  20,000  people,  says  Froissart,  came  to  gaze  upon  his  face. 
[t  was  then  carried  to  King^s  Langley,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominican  Friars  ;  but  was  removed  by  Henry  V.  to  the  tomb  which 
Richard  had  prepared  for  himself  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Neither 
Henry  IV.  nor  Henry  V.  lived  much  in  the  Tower,  but  Charles,  duke 
>f  Orleans,  and  his  brother  John,  count  of  Angouleme,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  at  Agincourt,  suffered  many  years'  imprisonment  here. 
Among  the  Harleian  manuscripts  is  a  copy  of  the  poems  of  the  Duke, 
v^hich  contains  the  beautiful  illumination,  already  mentioned,  representing 
the  Tower  and  London  Bridge,  with  the  intervening  buildings,  at  the 
time  of  the  Duke's  captivity.     It  is  reproduced  in  our  fi-ontispiece. 

With  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  begins  the  series  of  royal  tragedies 
connected  with  the  Tower.  As  king  and  prisoner  alternately,  the 
unfortunate  monarch  spent  here  most  of  his  life,  until  after  the  battles  of 
Barnet  and  Tewkesbury  in  i47i>  which  finally  crushed  his  cause,  he 
entered  the  Tower  once  more,  where,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  found 
dead,  not  without  grave  suspicion  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of  his  successor,  Edward  IV.  Gloucester's 
brotherly  regard,  whether  real  or  assumed,  ceased  with  the  King's  death, 
and  he  found  no  words  too  black  in  which  to  paint  the  character  of  the 
late  monarch,  and  so  pave  the  way  for  his  own  accession  to  the  throne. 
No  obstacle  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  ambition,  and  the  murder 
of  the  two  young  princes  is  the  saddest  and  most  closely  associated  of 
all  the  historical  events  which  give  the  walls  of  the  old  fortress  an  almost 
sacred  character.  From  this  cruel  crime  the  Bloody  Tower  takes  its 
name. 

In  the  records  of  its  later  years  the  Tower  kept  up  its  tradition 
of  violence  and  bloodshed;  the  little  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula 
close  by  bears  sad  witness  to  the  dangers  besetting  the  path  which 
those  must  tread  who  seek  for  high  estate. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    PASSING    OF    MEDIiSVAL    LONDON. 

Changes  in  Human  Thmght  in  thi  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centtiria—DresM 
to   Civilisation^  fVorldUness  and  Neglect  of  Religims  —  R^ctim  rf  ^k 
London  Life— St.  PauPs  in  Neglect— The  Struggle  fir  Better  JTrnp-H^ 
fir  the  Future — The  Great  Fire. 

A  FEW  words  seem  called  for  before  we  leave  the  middle  age  of  the 
great  City.  The  world  may  be  said  to  have  entered  on  a  new  life  b 
the  wonderful  movements  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
downfall  of  the  ancient  city  of  Constantinople,  which  had  driven  tk 
scholars  of  the  East  westwards,  especially  into  Italy,  led  to  tk 
great  revival  of  learning  in  Western  Europe.  The  splendid  worb  of 
Architecture,  and  of  Painting  and  Poetry,  all  trace  their  origin  in  jwt 
to  this  source.  The  discovery  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  had  led  on  to 
that  of  a  New  World  in  the  West,  and  of  the  passage  round  Africa  to  die 
East.  The  new  learning  had  produced  the  revolt  against  traditiofll 
authority  in  theology.  All  this  was  wonderfxiUy  influencing  Engliii 
and  therefore  London,  life.  And  so  we  have  exploits  of  ridi  dtizoB 
over  the  seas.  We  have  the  establishment  of  places  of  eduation,  in 
London  pre-eminently  Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  good  work  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

But  there  were  unpleasing  features  as  well.  The  revolt  ft«s 
mediaevalism  in  religion  led  to  very  much  wanton  destnicdoD  ^ 
churches  and  religious  houses.  The  destruction  of  beautiful  worb  ^ 
religious  art  has  often  been  all  put  down  to  the  days  of  Cromwdi,  te 
this  is  not  fair.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  vandalism  by  "fi^t 
Gospellers "  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Thus  Laud  complans  that  k 
found  the  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  in  Lambeth  Chapel  all  broken 
and  "  patched  like  a  beggar  s  coat."  One  may  just  note  here  that  te 
restorations  of  them  were  broken  again  in  his  day,  and  were  restored  M 
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Archbishop  T^t.  And  even  more  evil  was  wrought  apparently  by 
neglect  and  worldliness ;  the  casting  ofF  Papal  authority  was  too  often 
accompanied  by  casting  ofF  all  religious  restraints. 

This  is  all  seen  too  clearly  in  the  records  th^t  are  left  to  us  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Grievous  neglect  befell  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  doubtful  whether  lightning  or  the  carelessness 
of  a  workman  set  the  lofty  spire  on  fire  in  1561,  but  it  fell  in  and  did 
much  damage  to  the  roof.  This  was  to  a  certain  extent  repaired,  but 
the  glory  seemed  to  have  departed.  Inigo  Jones  built  a  new  west  portico 
in  Italian  style,  as  that  part  had  become  dilapidated.  Charles  I.  was 
endeavouring  to  restore  it  when  the  Civil  Wars  broke  out.  At  the 
Restoration,  things  had,  of  course,  become  far  worse,  but  while  new  plans 
of  restoration  were  being  discussed  came  the  Great  Fire,  which  for  awhile 
settled  matters.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Cathedral 
was  a  place  of  exchange  and  of  public  parade,  merchants  met  to  arrange 
bargains  and  dandies  to  show  themselves.  ''The  noise,"  said  Bishop 
Earle,  ''  is  like  that  of  bees ;  a  strange  humming  or  buzz  mixed  of 
walking  tongues  and  feet ;  it  is  a  kind  of  still  roar  or  loud  whisper. 
All  inventions  are  emptied  here,  and  not  a  few  pockets.  The  principal 
inhabitants  and  possessors  are  stale  knights  and  captains  out  of  service. 
This  agrees  with  what  FalstaiF  tells  us  ;  he  ''  bought  Bardolf  in  Paul's. 
And  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  Captain  Bobadil  as  ''  a  Paul's  man." 

As  the  light  of  history  falls  on  all  this,  it  becomes  clear  to  fair  judges 
that  whilst  there  was  widespread  ungodliness  and  worldliness,  there  were 
good  and  earnest  men  belonging  to  the  two  religious  parties,  who  were 
striving  after  Reformation.  The  Puritan  divines  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Stuarts  were  learned  and  most  devout.  Their  commentaries  on  the 
Bible  are  well  worth  study.  So  are  the  men  on  the  other  side :  Andrewes, 
Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  example.  The  collision  came,  the  Puritan 
triumph  and  failure,  the  godless  reaction.  The  history  of  London 
during  all  this  time  ag^n  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  men  who  saw 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  good  shield,  and  strove  for  the  love  of  God  to 
make  the  world  better.  The  hand  of  God  was  visible,  as  J.  R.  Green 
once  put  it,  shaping  the  course  of  the  middle  age,  and  we  believe  and  are 
assured  that  there  is  still  a  nobler  future  for  the  City  which  we  love, 
under  the  same  Fatherly  and  Almighty  hand. 


» 


»> 
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The  epitaph  of  the  noble  mediaeval  city  which  we  have  endea?ogRi 
to  describe  is  engraved  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monument  oa  YA 
Street  Hill : — ^^  In  the  year  of  Christ  1666,  the  second  day  of  Septonlxr, 
eastward  from  hence  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  two  (m  (tk 
height  of  this  column),  about  midnight,  a  most  terrible  fire  broke  act, 
which,  driven  on  by  a  high  wind,  not  only  wasted  the  adjacent  pats, 
but  also  places  very  remote,  with  incredible  noise  and  fury.  It  coQSQi&cd 
eighty-nine  churches,  the  City  gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  stnictoits, 
hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  a  vast  number  of  stately  edifices,  tbiitcs 
thousand  two  hundred  dwelling-houses,  four  hundred  streets.  Oftk 
six  and  twenty  wards  it  utterly  destroyed  fifteen,  and  left  dght  otkn 
shattered  and  half-burnt.  The  ruins  of  the  City  were  four  hundred  d 
thirty-six  acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  side  to  the  Tcmpfc 
Church,  and  from  the  north-east  along  the  City  wall  to  Holbom  Bn^ 
To  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  it  was  merciless,  but  to  thir 
lives  very  favourable,  that  it  might  in  all  things  resemble  the  last  cogp 
fiagration  of  the  world.  The  destruction  was  sudden,  for  in  a  small  ^ 
of  time  the  City  was  seen  most  flourishing,  and  reduced  to  nodiiog^ 
Three  days  after,  when  this  fatal  fire  had  baffled  all  human  coonselsioil 
endeavours  in  the  opinion  of  all,  it  stopped  as  it  were  by  a  cominiQii 
from  Heaven,  and  was  on  every  side  extinguished/' 
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OLD   ST.  PAUL'S 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    BUILDING. 


.  Roman  Londm — The  Beginning  of  Christian  London — The  English  Conquest  and 
London  once  more  Heathen — The  Conversion — Bishop  Mellitus — King  Sebert — 
The  First  Cathedral — Its  Destruction —  Foundation  of  the  Second  Cathedral 
by  Bishop  Maurice — Another  Destructive  Fire — Restoration  and  Architectural 
Changes — Bishop  Fulk  Bassefs  Restoration — The  Addition  Eastward — St. 
Gregorys  Church  on  the  S.IV.  side—'''  The  New  Work;'  and  a  New  Spire: 
dedicate4  by  Bishop  Segrave — How  the  Money  was  raised — Dimensions  of  the 
Old  Church — The  Tower  and  Spire — The  Rose  Window  at  the  East  End — 
Beginning  of  Desecration. 

The  Romans  began  the  systematic  conquest  of  Britain  about  the 
time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  Acts  xii.  London 
was  probably  a  place  of  some  importance  in  those  days,  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Caesar's  narrati\re,  written  some  eighty 
years  previously.  Dr.  Guest  brought  forward  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  at  the  conquest  the  General  Aulus  Plautius  chose 
London  as  a  good  spot  on  which  to  fortify  himself,  and  that  thus 
a  military  station  was  permanently  founded  on  the  site  of  the 
present  cathedral,  as  being  the  highest  ground  If  so,  we  may  call 
that  the  beginning  of  historic  London,  and  the  Romans^  being  still 
heathen,  would,  we  may  be  sure,  have  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  gods 
close  by.  Old  tradition  has  it  that  the  principal  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Diana,  and  it  is  no  improbable  guess  that  this  deity  was  popular 
with  the  incomers,  who  foxmd  wide  and  well-stocked  hunting  grounds 
all  round  the  neighbourhood.  Ages  afterwards,  in  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  were  found,  in  the  course  of  some  exhumations,  vast 
quantities  of  bones  of  cattle  and  stags'  horns,  which  were  assumed 
to  be  the  remains  of  sacrifices  to  the  goddess.      So  they   may  have 
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been  ;   we  have  no  means  of  knowing.     An  altar  to  Diana  was  hd 
in  1 830  in  Foster  Lane,  close  by,  which  is  now  in  the  Guildhall  Mnsa. 

But  not  many  years  can  have  passed  before  Chrisdanity  bad  obtiiiGi 
a  footing  among  the  Roman  people ;    we  know  not  how.    To  3 
Dr.  Martineau's  expressive  similitude,  the  Faith  was  blown  over  k 
world  silently  like  thistle-seed,  and  as  silently  here  and  there  it  iS 
and  took  root.      We  know  no  more  who  were  its  first  piedimis 
Rome  than  we  do  who  they  were  in  Britain.     It  was  in  Romebdie 
St.  Paul  arrived  in  the  city,  for  he  had  already  written  his  Epistk  9 
the  Romans  ;  but  evidently  he  made  great  impres^on  on  the  Pnetcm 
soldiers.     And  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many  ^*  of  this  mf  'a 
the  camp  in  London  by  the  end  of  the  first  century.     For  the  »c 
reason  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  there  must  have  been  a  pbs  it 
worship,  especially  as  before  the  Romans  left  the  country  Chiistbiif 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  Empire.      Only  two  chardxi 
of  the  Roman  period  in  England  can  now  be   traced  with  cotaatr. 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  and  his  fellow-explorers  a  few  years  ago  uoortk 
one   at  Silchester,  and  the  foundations  of  another  may  be  seen  m  tk 
churchyard  of  Lyminge  in  Kent 

And  this  is  really  all  we  can  say  about  the  Church  in  London  doni 
the  Roman  occupation.  The  story  of  King  Ludus  and  that  of  dc 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Cornhill  are  pure  myths,  without  any  sort  it 
historical  foundation,  and  so  may  be  dismissed  without  more  words. 

The  Romans  went  away  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  aa: 
by  the  end  of  the  same  century  the  English  conquest  had  been  absoi 
entirely  accomplished.  For  awhile  the  new  comers  remsdned  headias; 
then  came  Augustine  and  his  brother  monks^  and  began  the  coovenia 
of  the  English  people  to  Christ.  The  king  of  Kent  was  bapdied  a 
596,  and  Canterbiuy  became  the  mother  church.  Pope  Gregory  * 
Great  sent  Augustine  a  reinforcement  of  monks  in  601.  Twoof  tlK^ 
Laurentius  and  Mellitus,  were  consecrated  by  Augustine  as  missiooif 
bishops  to  convert  West  Kent  and  the  East  Saxon  Kingdom  to  the  (A 
The  duef  town  of  the  former  district  was  Rochester,  and  of  the  W 
London.  This  city  had  much  grown  in  importance,  having  establish 
a  busy  trade  with  the  neighbouring  states  both  by  land  and  sea.  ^ 
king  of  the  East  Saxons  was  Sebert,  nephew  of  Ethelbcrt  of  Kei 
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and  subject  to  him.  He,  therefore,  received  Mellitus  with  cordiality, 
and  as  soon  as  he  established  his  work  in  the  city.  King  Ethelbert 
built  him  a  church  wherein  to  hold  his  episcopal  see,  and,  so  it  is  said, 
endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Tillingham,  which  is  still  the  property 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  There  is  no  portion  of 
that  old  church  remaining.  It  was  in  all  probability  built  mostly  of 
wood,  and  it  perished  by  fire,  as  so  many  Anglo-Saxon  churches  did, 
on  July  7th,  1087.  Some  historical  incidents  connected  with  that  early 
building  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 

In  the  year  before  this  calamity  (April  5th,  1086),  Maurice, 
chaplain  and  chancellor  to  William  the  Conqueror,  had  been  consecrated 
Bishop  of  London  by  Lanfranc.  Unlike  most  of  William's  nominees 
to  bishoprics,  Maurice's  moral  character  was  disreputable ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  energy,  and  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  rebuild  his 
cathedral,  and  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  king  abundance  of  stone  for 
the  purpose,  some  of  it  from  the  remains  of  the  Palatine  tower  by  the 
side  of  the  Fleet  River,  which  was  just  being  pulled  down,  having  been 
hopelessly  damaged  by  the  fire,*  and  some  direct  from  Caen.  William 
also  at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  manor  and  castle  of  Bishop  Stortford, 
thus  making  him  a  baronial  noble.  There  was  need  for  haste,  for  the 
Conqueror  died  at  Rouen  on  the  9th  of  September  that  same  year. 

So  began  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  finest  in  England 
in  its  time,  which,  witnessing  heavy  calamities,  brilliant  successes, 
scenes  both  glorious  and  sad,  changes — some  improvements  and  others 
-debasements — blasted  on  for  nearly  six  centuries,  and  then  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire.  We  have  first  to  note  the  nudn  features  of  the 
architectural  history. 

Bishop  Maurice  began  in  the  Norman  style,  as  did  all  the 
cathedral-builders  of  that  age,  and  splendid  examples  of  their  work  are 
•still  to  be  seen  in  our  cities.  Bishop  Maurice's,  as  I  have  ssdd,  was 
the  finest  of  them  all  in  its  inception,  but  he  really  did  little  more  than 
design  it  and  lay  the  foundations,  though  he  lived  until  1108.  He 
:seems  to  have  been  too  fond  of  his  money.  His  successor,  Richard 
Belmeis,  exerted  himself  very  heartily  at  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate, 

*  On  the  site  of  this  old  tower.  Archbishop  Kilwardby  afterwards  built  the  house  of 
die  Dominicans,  or  **  Black  Friars." 
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spent  large  sums  on  the  cathedral,  and  cleared  away  an  area  of  m 
buildings  in  the  churchyard,  around  which  his  predecessor  had  )at  i 
wall.  In  this  work  King  Henry  I.  assisted  him  generously ;  gi^  b 
stone,  and  commanded  that  all  material  brought  up  the  River  Fkt  k 
the  cathedral  should  be  free  from  toll ;  gave  him  moreover  all  tfac  ii 
caught  within  the  cathedral  neighbourhood,  and  a  tithe  of  all  the  vdn 
taken  in  the  County  of  Essex.  These  last  boons  may  have  sisci 
from  the  economical  and  abstemious  life  which  the  bishop  livtd,  i 
order  to   devote  his   income  to  the   cathedral  building. 

Belmeis  also  gave  a  site  for  St.  Paul's  School ;  but  tbnf^ 
he,  like  his  predecessor,  occupied  the  see  for  twenty  years,  k  A 
not  see  the  completion  of  the  cathedral.  He  seems  to  ha?e  bea 
embittered  because  he  failed  in  attaining  what  his  soul  longed  iior- 
the  removal  of  the  Primatial  chair  from  Gmterbury  to  Loosb. 
Anselm,  not  unreasonably,  pronounced  the  attempt  an  audadoBse 
of  usurpation.  Belmeis's  health  broke  down.  He  was  attacked  lii 
creeping  paralysis,  and  sadly  withdrew  himself  from  active  loi 
devoting  himself  to  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Osydi,  i 
Essex.   There,  after  lingering  four  years,  he  died,  and  there  he  lies  burii 

King  Henry  I.  died  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  as  there  tnsi 
contest  for  the  throne  ensuing  on  his  death,  so  was  there  for  the  bUiofff 
of  London.  In  the  interval,  Henry  de  Blois,  the  famous  Bishcf  i 
Winchester,  was  appointed  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  St.  Paul's,  a^ 
almost  immediately  he  had  to  deal  with  a  calamity.  Another  giest  b 
broke  out  at  London  Bridge  in  1 135,  and  did  damage  more  or  less  all  ^e 
way  to  St.  Clement  Danes.  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  St.  Paul's  as  y% 
been  destroyed.  This  was  certainly  not  the  case,  but  serious  injury* 
done,  and  the  progress  of  the  building  was  greatly  delayed.  Kshf 
Henry  called  on  his  people  of  Winchester  to  help  in  the  rebfflli| 
putting  forward  the  plea  that  though  St.  Paul  was  the  great  Apostk* 
the  West,  and  had  planted  so  many  churches,  this  was  the  only  cathfli* 
dedicated  to  him.  During  these  years  Architecture  was  ever  on  i 
change,  and,  as  was  always  the  custom,  the  builders  in  any  given  case* 
not  trouble  themselves  to  follow  the  style  in  which  a  work  had  ^ 
begun,  but  went  on  with  whatever  was  in  use  then. 
.    Consequently  the  heavy  Norman  passed  into  Transitional,  and  m 
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lElnglish.  For  heavy  columns  clustered  pillars  were  substituted,  and 
lancets  for  round  arches.  Nevertheless,  apparently,  Norman  columns 
"which  remwied  firm  were  left  alone,  while  pointed  arches  were  placed 
over  them  in  the  triforium.  Even  in  the  Early  English  clustered  pillars 
there  were  differences  marking  different  dates,  some  of  the  time  of  the 
Transition  (1222),  and  some  thirty  years  later.  And  here  let  us  note 
that  the  "Gothic'*  church,  as  it  is  shown  in  our  illustrations,  does 
not  indicate  that  the  Norman  work  had  been  replaced  by  it.  The 
clustered  pillars  really  encased  the  Norman,  as  they  have  done  in  other 
<:athedrals  similarly  treated.  At  Winchester,  William  of  Wykeham  cut 
the  massive  Norman  into  Perpendicular  order,  but  at  St.  Paul's  an  outer 
encasement  covered  the  Norman,  as  Wren  showed  when  he  wrote  his 
account  of  the  ruined  church.  A  steeple  was  erected  in  1221.  There 
"was  a  great  ceremony  at  the  rededication,  by  Bishop  Roger  Niger,  in 
1240,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  other   bishops  assisting. 

In  1255  it  became  necessary  for  the  Bishop  of  London  (Fulk 
Basset)  to  put  forth  appeals  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral,  and  his 
ground  of  appeal  was  that  the  church  had  in  time  past  been  so  shattered 
by  tempests  that  the  roof  was  dangerous.  Some  notes  about  these 
tempests  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page.  Accordingly  this  part  was 
renewed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cathedral  church  was  lengthened  out 
eastward.  There  had  been  a  parish  church  of  St.  Faith  at  the  east  end, 
which  was  now  brought  within  the  cathedral.  The  parishioners  were  not 
well  content  with  this,  so  the  east  end  of  the  crypt  was  allotted  to  them  as 
their  parish  church,  and  they  were  also  allowed  to  keep  a  detached  tower 
with  a  peal  of  bells  east  of  the  church.  This  tower  had  already  an 
historic  interest,  for  it  had  pealed  forth  the  summons  to  the  Folkmote  in 
early  days,  when  that  was  held  at  the  top  of  Cheapside.  This  eastward 
addition  was  known  all  through  the  after  years  as  "  The  New  Work." 
It  is  remarkable  to  note  how  much  assistance  came  from  outside. 
Hortatory  letters  were  sent  from  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  number  of  other  bishops,  to  their 
respective  dioceses.  And  not  only  so,  but  eight  Irish  dioceses  and  one 
Scotch  (Brechin)  also  sent  sud. 

There  was  another  parish  church  hard  by,  that  of  St.  Gregory-by- 
St.  Paul.     Almost  all  our  cathedrals  have  churches  close  to  them,  such  as 
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St.  Margaret's,  Westminster ;  St.  Lfaurence,  Winchester ;  St  ](k\ 
Peterborough  ;  St.  Nicholas,  Rochester.  In  all  cases  they  are  ddrs 
of  the  parishioners,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  monistery  or  it 
cathedral  body.  St.  Gregory's  Church  was  not  only  nearSt  Paid\k 
joined  it ;  its  north  wall  was  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  a&tki 
Its  early  history  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it  was  in  existence  befoittk 
Conquest.*  The  body  of  St.  Edmund,  K.  &  M.,  had  been  prcscndii 
it  during  the  Danish  invasions,  before  it  was  carried  to  Bury  St  EdmiBk 
by  Cnut  for  burial.  It  shared  the  decay  of  the  cathedral,  and  i 
the  last  days  it  was  repaired,  as  was  the  west  end,  by  Inigo  Jones  in  b 
own  style,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations.  Of  the  tombs  and  (km 
which  had  by  this  time  been  set  up,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak 
hereafter,  as  also  of  the  deanery,  which  Dean  Ralph  de  Diceto  (d.  nt]) 
built  on  its  present  site. 

Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Old  St.  Paul's  was  complcit 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  handsome  itaik 
pavement,  "  which  cost  5^.  a  foot,"  was  laid  down  over  "  die  Nc» 
Work,"  eastward,  and  the  spire,  which,  being  of  lead  over  dnte, 
was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  was  taken  down  and  a  very  fine  ^ 
set  in  its  place,  surmounted  by  a  cross  and  a  gilt  pommelt  bf 
enough  to  contain  ten  bushels  of  com.  Bishop  Gilbert  Segnvc  (w 
had  previously  been  precentor  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  bishop  fefi 
1313  to  1317)  came  to  the  dedication.  "There  was  a  grot » 
solemn  procession  and  relics  of  saints  were  placed  within"  (Dug^^ 
But  the  following  extract  from  a  chronicle  in  the  Lambeth  library  s 
worth  quoting  :  "  On  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  June,  13141  ^'^^ 
Bishop  of  London,  dedicated  altars,  namely,  those  of  the  Blessed  Viip 
Mary,  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  of  the  Blessed  Dunwis 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London.  In  the  an« 
year  the  cross  and  the  ball,  with  great  part  of  the  campanile,  of  * 
Church  of  St.  Paul  were  taken  down  because  they  were  decayed » 
dangerous,  and  a  new  cross,  with  a  ball  well  gilt,  was  erected ;  and  n»? 

♦  Hence  old  Fuller's  racy  witticism  :  "  S.  Paul's  is  truly  the  mother  choch,  M 
one  babe  in  her  body,  S.  Faith,  and  another  in  her  arms,  S.  Gregory." 

t  A  pommel  was  a  ball  made  of  metal,  from  Lat,  pomum :  *'  an  spplc."  I'  *V 
uncommon  to  surmount  church  spires  with  hollow  vessels  and  to  tske  n(»^^ 
capability  of  holding.  Sometimes  they  were  made  in  form  of  a  ship,  cspeciiDf  a*  F* 
where  com  was  imported. 


A  Brsnoi.  I'l.ACJN,:  Rm.ccs  in  an  Altar. 
From  a  PonlijUal  of  Ihe  Fourttaith  Cmliiry.     Briliih  Museum,  Ijiiis. 

A  Paj'AI.  Lkgate. 

From  the  Decrilah  of  liomfaa  I  ///.      Britiih  AI.ne.im,  23923. 
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relics  of  divers  saints  were  for  the  protection  of  the  aforesaid  campanile 
and  of  the  whole  structure  beneath,  placed  within  the  cross,  with  a  great 
procession,  and  with  due  solemnity,  by  Gilbert  the  bishop,  on  the  fourth 
of  the  nones  of  October  ;   in  order  that  the  Omnipotent  God  and  the 
glorious  merits  of  His   saints,  whose   relics  are  contained  within  the 
cross,  might  deign  to  protect  it  from  all  danger  of  storms.     Of  whose 
pity  twenty-seven  years  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  indulgence,  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  are  granted  to  those  who  assist  in  completing  the 
fabric  of  the  aforesaid  church." 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  an  inventory  of  these  relics,  amongst 
them  part  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  a  stone  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a 
stone  from  the  spot  of  the  Ascension,  and  some  bones  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins  of  Cologne. 

The  high  altar  was  renewed  in  1309  under  an  indented  covenant 
between  Bishop  Baldock  and  a  citizen  named  Richard  Pickerill.     '^  A 
beautiful  tablet  was  set  thereon^  variously  adorned  with  many  precious 
stones  and  enamelled  work  ;  as  also  with  divers  images  of  metal  ;  which 
tablet  stood  betwixt  two  columns,  within  a  frame  of  wood  to  cover  it, 
richly  set  out  with  curious  pictures,  the  charge  whereof  amounted  to 
two  hundred  marks." 

Dugdale  also  tells  of  ^^  a  picture  of  St.  Paul,  richly  painted,  and  placed 
in  a  beautiful  tabernacle  of  wood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  high  altar 
in  anno  1398,  the  price  of  its  workmanship  amounting  to  12/.  i6j.*' 

Quoting   from   a  MS.  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  he  gives  the 
dimensions  of  the  church,  in  the   course  of  which  he  says  the  length 
was  690  feet.     This  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  Wren  showed.     I  take  the 
measurements  from  Mr.  Gilbertson's  admirable  little  handbook^  who, 
with   some    modifications,   has    taken    them    from    Longman's    Three 
Cathedrals. 

Breadth      •••         •«•         •••         ••• 

Height  of  Nave  roof  to  ridge  of  vaulting... 

,)         v^noir  ...  ...  ... 

„         Lady  Chapel     ••• 

„         Tower  from  the  ground 

„         Spire  from  parapet  of  tower     . . . 

„         Spire  from  the  ground  •  • . 
Length  of  church  (excluding  Inigo  Jones's  porch)     (86  ft. 


...  104  ft. 

...   93  ft- 

...   lOI  ft. 

3 

in. 

...   98  ft. 

6 

in. 

...  285  ft. 

...  204  ft. 

...  489  ft- 
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Wren  (Parenfalia)  thinks  this  estimate  of  the  spire  hdgkttoogiai; 
he  reckons  it  at  460  feet. 

The  cathedral  resembled  in  general  outline  that  of  Salisborf,  k 
it  was  a  hundred  feet  longer,  and  the  spire  was  ^xty  or  dghty  fat 
higher.     The  tower  was  open  internally  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  ipn, 
and  was  probably  more  beautiful  both  inside  and  out  than  that  of  sf 
other  English  cathedral.     The  spire  was  a  structure  of  timber  ami 
with  lead.     In   Mr.  Longman's   Three   Cathedrals  are  some  beaodU 
engravings  after  a  series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,reprodadogdK 
old  building.     There  is  one  curious  mistake  :  he  has  not  given  at  the  k 
of  the  spire,  the  comer  pinnacles  on  the  tower,  which  were  ccrtMnlyAot 
They  are  clearly  shown  in  Wyngaerde's  drawing  of  London,  and  01 1 
seal  of  the  Chapter,  which  we  reproduce.     Some  time  later  than  tk 
rest  of  the  work,  stately  flying  buttresses  were  added  to  strengthe&tk 
tower  walls.     One  special  feature  of  the  cathedral  was  the  exquiate  Res 
window  at  the  east  end,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving.    It  had  n«  1 
rival  in  England,  perhaps  one  might  say  in  Europe.    Inigo  Jones,  if  k 
was  really  the  architect  of  St.  Katharine  Cree,  made  a  poor  copy  of  it  fa 
that  church,  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 

Of  great  historical  events  which  had  occurred  during  the  growi 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  we  have  to  speak  hereafter.  As  the  momoitfle 
changes  of  the  sixteenth  century  drew  near,  the  godlessness  and  unbeb 
which  did  so  much  to  alienate  many  firom  the  Church  found  stroi^ 
illustrations  in  the  worldliness  which  seemed  to  settle  down  awhik « 
St.  Paul's  and  its  services.  Clergymen  appeared  here  to  be  hW 
(Chaucer's  Prologue)^  and  lawyers  met  their  clients.  Fabtaff"lw|k 
Bardolph  at  Paul's."  But  before  we  come  to  the  great  changes,  it  «iE 
be  well  to  go  back  and  take  note  of  ths  surroundings  of  the  catteW 
and  also  to  stroll  through  the  interior,  seeing  that  we  have  now  comes 
its  completion  as  a  building,  except  for  one  addition,  a  real  but  incongi^ 
one,  which  belongs  to  the  Stuart  period.  The  accession  of  Henry  VH 
then  sees  it,  with  that  exception,  finished,  and  we  discern  three  ass 
architectural  features  :  there  is  still  some  heavy  Norman  work,  some  wj 
excellent  Early  English,  and  some  late  Decorated.  And  there  arc  al* 
tombs  of  deep  interest;  though  they  are  not  to  be  compartdinW 
with  those  of  Westminster  Abbey.  There  are  only  two  Kings  to  ^ 
we  shall  come  in  our  walk.     But  let  us  have  the  outside  first. 
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^he  Cathedral  fFall^  its  Cmrse  and  Gates — Characteristic  Names — The  North 
Cloister — The  Library — Pardon  Churchyard — Minor  Canons*  College — PauFs 
Cross — Bishop*s  House — Lollards*  Tower — Doctors  Commons — The  Cloister  and 
Chapter  House— The  West  Front. 

A  WALL  was  built  round  the  churchyard  in  1 109,  but  was  greatly 
strengthened  in  1285.  The  churchyard  had  got  such  a  bad  character 
fer  robberies,  fornications,  even  murders,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
requested  King  Edward  I.  to  allow  them  to  heighten  this  wall,  with 
fitting  gates  and  posterns,  to  be  opened  every  morning  and  closed  at 
night.  From  the  north-east  corner  of  Ave  Maria  Lane,  it  went 
east  along  Paternoster  Row,  to  the  end  of  Old  Change,  then  south 
to  Carter  Lane,  thence  northwards  to  Creed  Lane,  with  Ave  Maria 
Lane  on  the  other  side.  It  will  of  course  be  remembered  that  the 
Fleet  River  ran  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  not  bearing  the  best 
character  in  the  world  for  savouriness  even  then,  but  crowded  with 
boats  as  far  as  Holbom.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  also 
a  gate  in  the  City  Wall,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
St.  Martin's  Church.  The  gate  had  a  little  chapel  within  it,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  building  was  used  for  a  prison.  Passing 
tinder  it,  and  up  Ludgate  Hill,  you  came  to  the  western  gate 
of  the  Cathedral  Close  —  a  wide  and  strong  one  —  spanning ,  the 
street.*  There  were  six  of  these  gates  ;  the  second  was  at  Paul's 
Alley,  leading  to  the  Postern  Gate,  or  "Little  North  Door";  third, 
Canon's    Alley;   fourth,   little    Gate    (comer    of   Cheapside)  ;     fifth, 

*  In  old  times  the  name  Ludgtte  Hill  was  given  to  that  part  which  ran  up  from  the 
Tleet  to  the  City  Gate.  Inside  the  Gate  the  street  was  called  **  Bowyer  Row,"  from  the 
tnule  carried  on  in  it.  Bat  it  was  also  frequently  called  **  Paul's.*^  Ludgate  was  palled 
<down  in  1760,  and  then  Ludgate  Hill  became  the  name  of  the  whole  street. 
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St.  Augustine's  Gate  (west  end  of  Watling  Street) ;  and  sislv 
Paul's  Chain.  The  ecclesiastical  names  bear  thdr  own  cxphs- 
ation :  ^^  Ave  Maria "  and  '*  Paternoster "  indicated  that  ros&iei 
and  copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  sold  in  this  street  "Creed' 
was  a  somewhat  later  name.  In  olden  days,  it  was  Spurrier's  Laae, 
i.e.,  where  spurs  were  sold.  But  when  an  impetus  was  given  ta 
instruction  under  the  Tudors,  copies  of  the  alphabet  and  the  Cned 
were  added  to  such  articles  of  sale,  and  this  was  the  place  to  p 
them.  Paul's  Chain  got  its  name  from  the  chain  which  was  dim 
across  the  gateway  when  service  was  going  on,  to  prerent  noise. 
The  other  names  explain  themselves. 

Inside  this  area  ran  a  cloister  along  the  north  side,  tuning  i 
short  distance  southwards  at  the  east  end.  This  cloister  was  rebdk 
by  Dean  More  (1407— -142 1)  round  an  enclosure  which  was  a  burial 
ground  for  clerics  and  men  of  mark  in  the  City.  The  cloister  wis 
decorated  by  the  series  of  paintings  commonly  known  as  the  Duct 
of  Death,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  Basel,  and 
in  other  places.  Verses  were  appended  to  each  picture,  whidi  wot 
translated  by  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  and  writer  of  poeios 
on  classical  and  religious  subjects.  Over  the  eastern  side  i 
the  cloister  was  the  library,  a  very  fine  one,  but  it  perished  in  die 
Great  Fire.  The  name  **  Pardon "  applied  to  burial  grounds,  was  not 
uncommon,  apparently.  The  victims  of  the  Black  Death,  in  134^* 
were  buried  in  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  site  of  the  Charter  House, 
and  this  ground  was  known  as  Pardon  Churchyard ;  and  in  Ae 
register  books  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  there  arc  two  entries  i 
City  magnates  buried  at  different  times  by  **  the  Pardon  Door. 
Does  it  indicate  that  these  particular  burial  grounds  were  bough 
with  money  paid  for  indulgences  or  expiations? 

In  the  middle  of  the  Pardon  Churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  was  i 
chapel  of  rich  ornament,  built  by  "  Gilbert  Becket,  portgrave  aw 
principal  magistrate  in  this  City  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen."  Ht 
was  the  great  Archbishop's  father.  The  monuments  in  it  and  *^ 
surrounding  churchyard  are  said  to  have  rivalled  in  beauty  those 
inside  the  cathedral.  How  this  cloister  and  chapel  fared,  we  sitfll 
see  presently. 


A  KUNKRAi.  Procession. 

From  a  MS.  of  the  I/ours  of  Ihe  Virgin.    Fiflienth  Cmliiry.    Hriltih  Al'is. 
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North  of  the  Pardon  Churchyard  was  the  College  of  the  Minor 
ZZanons,  bordering  on  Paternoster  Row ;  and  between  it  and  the 
rathedral,  in  an  open  space,  which  in  older  times  was  the  authorised 
xieeting-place  of  the  folkmote,  was  Paul's  Cross.  There  is  no  doubt 
yf  its  exact  situation,  for  during  his  valuable  explorations  .into  the 
[listory  of  the  cathedral,  Mr.  Penrose  discovered  its  foundations^ 
nx  feet  below  the  pavement,  and  this  site  is  now  marked  by  an 
inscription.  It  is  all  now  laid  out  as  a  pleasant  garden,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  people  may  be  seen  there  daily  feeding  the  tame 
pigeons. 

I  have  shown  already  (see  Medi4eval  London^  P-  8 )  that  the  Folk- 
mote  was  held  on  a  large  green,  east   of  the  cathedral.      There  were 
three   such  meetings   yearly,   to    which  the   citizens  were    summoned 
by  the  ringing  of  the  great  cathedral  bell.      When  the  first  Cross  was 
erected  on  the  ground  there  is  no  record  to  show.      We  may  take 
for  granted  that  there   was  first   a  pulpit  of  wood.      Not   only  were 
sermons   preached,   but   proclamations   and  State   announcements  were 
delivered  from   it,  also  Papal  bulls,  excommunications,  and  the  public 
penance  of  notorious  offenders.      In  the   quaint  language   of  Carlyle, 
Paul's  Cross  was   "a   kind  of  Times   newspaper   of  the   day/'      On 
important  occasions,  the   Lord  Mayor   and  Aldermen   came   in  state. 
Sometimes  even  the   King   came  with   his  retinue,  and  a  covered  seat 
was  placed  for  them  against  the  cathedral  wall,  which  may  be  noticed 
in    our    engraving.      If  there    was    an    important    meeting,   and    the 
weather    was     unfavourable,    the     meeting     was    adjourned     to    the 
"Shrowdes,"   that  is,  to  the  crypt,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  now  converted  into  the  Church  of  St.  Faith. 

The  Cross  was  damaged  by  lightning  in  1382,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Kempe  (1448 — 1489).  It  had  stone  steps,  the  pulpit  was  of 
strong  oak,  and  it  was  roofed  in  with  lead.  This  was  the  building 
which  was  standing  as  we  closed  our  account  of  the  cathedral  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  We  shall  see  more  of  it  hereafter 
in  our  historical  memorials. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  Nave  was  the  Bishop's 
residence,  with  a  private  door  leading  into  the  cathedral.  Of  the 
appearance  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  we  cannot  speak  with 
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certainty,  as  it  disappeared  to  make  way  for  Inigo  Joaes's  porch,  to 
which  we  shall  come  hereafter.  But  there  were,  as  usual,  tke 
entries,  of  which  the  middle  had  a  fine  brazen  door-post,  and  that 
are  two  towers  to  be  noted.  That  on  the  north  was  part  of  the 
Bishop's  Palace ;  that  on  the  south  was  conmionly  known  as  Ldlirds, 
Tower.  It  was  the  place  for  imprisoning  heretics,  and  tberest 
iigly  stories  about  it.  For  example,  a  man  named  Hunne,  who  hal 
been  found  in  possession  of  some  Wydiffite  tracts,  was  confined  hot 
by  Bonner,  and  was  presently  found  hanged.  It  was  said  that  he  hil 
committed  suicide.  But  it  was  declared  that  the  appearances  rodend 
this  theory  impossible,  and  Bonner  was  generally  believed  to  havt 
incited  murder ;  so  much  ivas  this  believed,  in  feet,  that  he  i» 
hated  by  the  citizens  from  that  time. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  were  St.  Paul's  Brcwhousc  and 
Bakehouse,  and  also  a  house  which,  in  1570,  was  handed  over  to  the 
Doctors  of  Civil  Law  as  a  "Commons  House."  These dvilians and 
canonists  had  previously  been  lodged  at  ^^  a  mean  house  in  Paternoster 
Row."  South  of  the  nave  was  the  Church  of  St.  Grego^y-b^ 
Paul's  adjoining  the  wall  up  to  the  West  Front.  Between  thit 
and  the  South  Transept  was  a  curious  cloister  of  two  stones,  nmnog 
round  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  in  the  nuddle  of  thb  sqiaie 
was  the  Chapter  House.  It  was  built  in  1332,  and  was  very 
small— only  thirty-two  feet  six  inches  in  internal  diameter.  Tic 
remains  of  it  have  been  carefully  preserved  on  the  ground,  and  at 
visible  to  the  passers-by.  The  Deanery  I  have  mentioned,  but  ft 
shall  have  more  about  it  hereafter.  The  open  space  before  the  West 
Front  was  claimed  by  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  east  ade;  ^ 
like  that,  for  a  folkmote,  but  for  military  parade.  The  arms  were 
kept  in  the  adjoining  Baynard's  Castle. 


CHAPTER    III. 
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J^tm  coup  d'oeil  on  entering  the  Nave — "  Paul's  Walk  " — Monuments  in  Nave — 
Sir  John  Montacute — Bishop  Kempe — Sir  John  Beauchampj  wrongly  called 
a/ierwards  Duke  Humphrey  s — The  Choir — Shrine  of  St.  Erke?iu/ald—Nowell 
— Braybrooke — two  Kings — many  Bishops — Elizabethan  Worthies. 

The  aspect  of  the  Nave,  on  entering  the  western  door,  must  have 
been  magnificent.  There  were  twelve  bays  to  the  nave,  then  the  four 
mighty  pillars  supporting  the  tower,  then  the  screen  closing  in  the 
choir.  The  nave  was  known  as  "Paul's  Walk,*'  and  not  too 
favourably  known,  either,  under  this  title.  Of  this  more  hereafter. 
At  the  second  bay  in  the  North  Aisle  was  the  meeting-place  of 
Convocation,  closed  in  as  a  chamber.  Here,  too,  was  the  Font,  by 
which  was  the  Monument  of  Sir  John  Montacute.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  it  was  his  mother  of  whom  the 
fictitious  story  about  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
by  Edward  III.  was  told.  John  de  Montacute's  father  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  the  Whitefiiars.  The  son  was  baptized  in 
St.  Paul's,  and  directed  in  his  will,  ^^  If  I  die  in  London  I  desire 
that  my  body  may  be  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  near  to  the  font  wherein 
I  was  baptized." 

At  the  sixth  bay  came  **the  Little  North  Door,"  and  it  was 
answerable,  as  tiU  lately  was  a  similar  door  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  for 
much  of  the  desecration  of  the  church  which  went  on.  There  was 
a  notice  on  it  that  anybody  bringing  in  burden  or  basket  must  pay  a 
penny  into  the  box  at  hand.  Between  the  colimms  of  the  tenth  bay 
was  the  Chantry  of  Bishop  Kempe  (1450 — 1489)*  It  was  the  finest  in 
the  cathedral,  built  by  Royal  licence.  He  did  much  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  cathedral,  and  rebuilt  Paul's  Cross,  as  we  have  said 
already.      He    seems    to    have    kept    clear    of   the    fierce    struggles 
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of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  for  he  saw  rival  kings  in  suatsa 
ostentatiously  worshipping  in  St.  Paul's,  and  did  not  lose  dt 
friendship  of  any  of  them.  So  far  as  one  can  judge,  he  hooesdj 
felt  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  become  a  partisan  of  any,  vL 
this  fact  was  recognised. 

It  was  Edward  r\^.  who  gave  him  licence  to  erect  his  chantiy. 
^*  For  the  singular  reverence  which  he  bore  to  God  and  to  the  bkd 
and  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  as  also  to  the  holy  Aposdes  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  to  St.  Erkenwald  and  Ethelbert,  those  devout  confcsson^k 
granted  license  to  Thomas  Kempe,  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  foi2n£fl| 
of  a  chantry  of  one  priest,  who  should  be  the  Bishop  of  Loodoi's 
confessor  in  this  cathedral,  for  the  time  being,  to  celebrate  &m 
«rvice  daily  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  body  theiw^ 
towards  the  north  side,  for  the  good  estate  of  the  sud  King  aid 
Queen  Elizabeth,  his  Consort ;  as  also  of  the  said  Bishop,  duiiif 
their  lives  in  this  world,  and  for  the  health  of  thdr  souls  after  thdr 
departures  hence,  and  moreover  for  the  souls  of  the  aud  Bug's 
progenitors ;  the  parents  and  benefactors  of  the  said  bishop  and  al 
the  faithful  deceased  ;  and  to  unite  it  to  the  office  of  confessor  i& 
this  church  for  ever,  and  likewise  to  grant  thereunto  one  mcssiap, 
one  dovehouse,  140  acres  of  land,  six  acres  of  meadow,  widi 
eight  acres  of  wood,  called  Grays ^  and  los.  rent  widi  the 
appurtenances,  lying  in  Great  Clacton  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  as  also 
another  messuage,  twenty  acres  of  land,  two  acres  of  meadow  and 
two  acres  of  wood,  with  the  appurtenances  in  the  same  town,  and 
two  acres  of  land  lying  in  Chigwelly  together  with  the  advowson  of 
the  Church  of  Chigwell,  in  the  same  county." 

The  next  monument  has  a  very  strange  and  qwunt  interest,  a 
was  nearly  opposite  Kempe's,  in  the  eleventh  bay  on  the  south  side, 
that  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  of  Powick,  in  Worcestershire  (sc»  » 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick),  who  died  in  1374.  He  settled,  out  of  some 
tenements  in  Aldermanbury,  for  the  payment  of  10  marb  a  year 
for  a  priest  to  celebrate  at  his  altar,  and  50J.  a  year  for  the  special 
keeping  'of  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  December  3rd.  There  was 
a  very  fine  image  of  the  B.V.M.  beside  this  tomb.  Barnet,  Bishop 
of  Bath   and  Wells,  gave  a  water   mill,  ninety  acres  of  araUc  afld 
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pasture,  and  eight  acres  of  wood,  all  lying  at  Navestock,  in  Essex, 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  saying  of  certain  prayers  and  a 
4ie  profundis  beside  this  image  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful;  and 
there  were  constant  oblations  here.  John  Westyard,  citizen  and 
vintner,  founded  another  altar  at  the  same  place  for  a  chantry 
priest  to  say  masses  for  the  soul  of  Thomas  Stowe,  sometime  Dean 
of  St  Paul's,  and  for  those  of  his  parents  and  benefactors.  In  after 
years  a  strange  mistake  befell  this  tomb,  one  wonders  why.  It  became 
popularly  known  as  the  tomb  of  Duke  Humphrey,  of  whom  we  have 
more  to  say  hereafter,  who  was  biu-ied  not  here  but  at  St.  Albans. 

Entering  within  the  choir,  the  first  monument — 2.  marble  altar  tomb 
— ^was  that  of  Thomas  Ewer,  or  Evere,  who  was  Dean  for  twelve  years, 
and  died  in  1400.  In  a  straight  line  with  it,  before  the  steps  of  the 
high  altar,  lay  Robert  Fitzhugh,  Bishop  143 1 — 1436,  who,  as  the  learned 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  sent  as  an  English  dele- 
•gate  to  the  G)uncil  of  Basel.  Whilst  he  was  there  he  was  elected  to 
the  See  of  London,  and  consecrated  at  Foligno.  He  was  an  earnest 
labourer  for  the  betterment  of  the  poor  clergy  in  his  diocese.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  high  altar  screen  was  the  magnificent  shrine  of  St. 
Erkenwald,  and  beside  it  the  tomb  of  Dean  Nowell,  both  of  which 
are  described  hereafter  (see  pp.  24,  51).  East  of  this  again,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  was  the  beautiftil  brass  of  Robert 
Braybrooke,  Bishop  138 1 — 1405.  His  was  a  troublous  time,  the 
time  of  the  evil  government  of  Richard  II.  The  Bishop  exerted  himself 
with  all  his  might  to  bring  about  righteous  government,  and  to  draw 
the  king  away  from  evil  counsellors.  But  he  also  persuaded  the  citizens 
to  keep  the  peace  when  they  would  have  run  into  riot,  and  was  all  his 
life  held  in  honour.  He  was  fierce  against  the  Lollards,  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  they  were  constantly  affixing  papers  against  current 
doctrines  and  doings  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  this  bishop 
who  rebuked  the  citizens  for  their  neglect  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  their  patron  saint,  and  he  made  arrangements  for  special 
services,  wluch  from  that  time  were  carefully  observed.  He  also  gave 
directions  for  more  devout  observance  of  St.  Erkenwald*s  Day,  and  set 
aside  money  from  the  See  for  the  feeding  of  15,000  poor  people  on 
that  day  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.      Robert  Preston,  a  grocer,  left  a 
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rich  sapphire  to  the  shrine,  to  be  used  for  rubbing  the  eyes  of  posos 
who  were  threatened  with  blindness,  and  Braybrooke  gave  orders  dot  tk 
clergy  should  appear  on  all  these  high  festivals  in  thdr  copes,  tk 
nothing  might  be  lacking  to  do  them  honour.  He  offered  no  oppostb 
to  the  deposition  of  King  Richard  II. :  it  was  clearly  mevitable.  Biaylxoob 
was  a  vigorous  reformer  of  abuses,  and  denounced  the  profknadonof  tk 
church  by  traffickers,  shooting  at  birds  inside,  and  playing  at  ball 

Alongside  the  Lady  Chapel,  on  the  north  dde,  was  the  cfaipd  d 
St.  George.  We  will  now  pass  from  it  back  by  the  north  usle.  Bytk 
pillar  north  of  the  altar  screen  was  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Heoogt 
He  was  Vice-Chamberl^n  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  his  life  was  aodi 
trusted  by  her  in  matters  of  foreign  diplomacy,  though  he  somedsB 
got  into  trouble  by  taking  too  much  on  lumself.  His  daughter  Elizabetl 
was  ancestress  of  the  Earls  of  Winchelsea.     He  died  in  1595. 

Opposite  this,  at  the  North  Wall,  was  the  tomb  of  Ralph  Hcngliffl 
(d.  131 1).  Like  so  many  great  lawyers  of  old  time  he  wasinHdf 
Orders,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  and  also  Chief  Jusdcc  (? 
the  King's  Bench.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  falsifying  a  docania; 
which  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  order  to  reduce  a  fine  imposed  on  i 
poor  man  from  13^.  4J.  to  6s.  8^.,  and  was  himself  fined  heavily;  tk 

■ 

money  being  applied  to  building  a  clock  tower  in  Palace  Yard,  oppostt 
the  door  of  Westminster  Hall.  Two  judges,  on  being  urged  to  tamp 
with  records  for  beneficent  purposes,  are  sud  to  have  declared  that  dxf 
did  not  mean  to  build  clock  towers  1  He  was  afterwards  restored » 
office.     He  did  good  work  in  his  day  in  compiling  a  Digest  of  the  law. 

Sir  Simon  Burlby,  K.G.,  tutor  and  adviser  of  Richard  IL,  behcaW 
on  the  charge  of  having  corrupted  the  King's  Court,  1388. 

St.  Paul's,  as  we  see,  was  rich  in  tombs  of  mediaeval  bishops;  as ^ 
Royalty  it  could  not  be  named  as  compared  with  Westminster  Abbey,  b 
the  City  was  not  a  royal  residence  except  in  very  rare  cases.  But  te^ 
we  come  to  two  tombs  of  Kings.  Sebba  was  buried  in  the  N(st: 
Aisle  in  695.  He  had  been  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  but  being  t&^ 
with  grievous  sickness  he  became  a  monk.  His  tomb  remained  until  & 
Great  Fire,  as  did  that  of  Etheh^  the  Unready,  next  to  it.  Ob  * 
arches  above  were  tablets  containing  the  following  inscriptions:— 

"  Hie  jacet  Sebba  Rex  Orientalium  Saxonum ;   qui  convcrsus  fe^ 
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ad  fidem  per  Erkenwaldum  Londonensem  Episcopum,  anno  Christi 
DCLXXvii.  Vir  multum  Deo  devotus,  actibus  religiosis,  crebris  precibus 
&  piis  elemosynarum  fructibus  plurimum  intentus;  vitam  privatam  & 
Monasticam  cunctis  R^ni  divitiis  &  honoribus  praeferens :  Qui  cum 
regnasset  annos  xxx.  habitum  religiosum  accepit  per  benedictionem 
Waltheri  Londinensis  Antistitis,  qui  pnefato  Erkenwaldo  successit. 
De  quo  Venerabilis  Beda  in  historia  gentis  Anglormn."* 

"  Hie  jacet  Ethelredus  Anglorum  Rex,  filius  Edgari  Regis ;  cui  in 
die  consecrationis  hie,  post  impositam  Coronam,  fertur  S.  Dunstanus 
Archiepiscopus  dira  prasdixisse  his  verbis  :  Quoniam  aspirasti  ad  r^num 
per  mortem  fratris  tui,  in  cujus  sanguinem  conspiravemmt  Angli,  cum 
ignominiosa  matre  tua ;  non  deficiet  gladius  de  domo  tua,  saeviens  in  te 
omnibus  diebus  vitas  tuae  ;  interficiens  de  semine  tuo  quousque  Regnum 
tuum  transferatur  in  Regnum  alienum,  cujus  ritum  et  linguam  Gens 
cui  praesides  non  novit ;  nee  expiabitur  nisi  longa  vindicta  peccatum 
tuum,  &  peccatum  matris  tuae,  &  peccatum  virorum  qui  interfiiere 
consilio  illius  nequam  :  Quae  sicut  a  viro  sancto  praedicta  evenerunt ; 
nam  Etheb*edus  variis  praeiliis  per  Suanum  Danorum  Regem  filiumque 
suum  Canutum  fatigatus  et  fugatus,  ac  tandem  Londoni  arcta  obsidione 
conclusus,  misere  diem  obiit  Anno  Dominicas  Incarnationis  mxvii.  post- 
quam  annis  xxxvi.  in  magna  tribulatione  regnasset. "f 

*  "  Here  lieth  Sebba,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  was  converted  to  the  iaith  by 
Erkenwald,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  year  of  Christ  6yy,  A  man  much  devoted  to  God, 
greatly  occupied  in  religious  acts,  frequent  prayers,  and  pious  fruits  of  almsgiving,  preferring 
a  private  and  monastic  life  to  all  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  kingdom,  who,  when  he  had 
reigned  30  years,  received  the  religious  habit  at  the  hands  of  Walther,  Bishop  of  London, 
who  succeeded  the  aforesaid  Erkenwald,  of  whom  the  Venerable  Bede  makes  mention  in 
his  History  of  the  English  People." 

t  **  Here  lieth  Ethelred,  King  of  the  English,  son  of  King  Edgar,  to  whom,  on  the  day 
of  his  hallowing,  St.  Dunstan,  the  archbishop,  after  placing  the  crown  upon  him,  is  said  to 
have  foretold  terrible  things  in  these  words  :  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  aspired  to  the  Kingdom 
through  the  death  of  thy  brother,  against  whom  the  English  have  conspired  along  with  thy 
wretched  mother,  the  sword  shall  not  depart  from  thy  house,  raging  against  thee  all  the  days 
of  thy  life,  destroying  thy  seed  until  the  day  when  thy  Kingdom  shall  be  conveyed  to 
another  Kingdom  whose  customs  and  language  the  race  over  whom  thou  rulest  knoweth  not; 
nor  shall  there  be  expiation  save  by  long-continued  penalty  of  the  sin  of  thyself,  of  thy 
mother,  and  of  those  men  who  took  part  in  that  shameful  deed.  Which  things  came  to  pass 
even  as  that  holy  man  foretold ;  for  Ethelred  being  worn  out  and  put  to  flight  in  many 
battles  by  Sweyn,  King  of  the  Danes,  and  his  son  Cnut,  and  at  last,  closely  besieged  in 
London,  died  miserably  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  1017,  after  a  reign  of  36  years  of 
great  tribulation." 

C 
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Certainly  in  this  latter  terrible  epitaph,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
maxim  de  mortuis  was  observed.     But  it  speaks  the  truth. 

Of  a  much  later  date  is  a  royal  monument,  not  indeed  of  a  king, 
but  of  the  son  and  father  of  kings,  namely,  John  of  Gaunt.  He 
died  in  1399,  and  his  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  was  as  magnificent  as  those 
of  his  father  in  the  Confessor's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  of  his  son  at 
Canterbury.  It  was  indeed  a  Chantry  founded  by  Henry  IV.  to  the 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  Gaunt  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster. 
She  was  Gaunt's  first  wife  (d.  1 369),  and  bore  him  not  only  Henry  IV., 
but  Philippa,  who  became  wife  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  Ellizabeth, 
wife  of  John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  It  was  through  Blanche  that 
Gaunt  got  his  dukedom  of  Lancaster.  She  died  of  plague  in  1369, 
during  his  absence  in  the  French  Wars,  and  was  buried  here.  Before 
his  return  to  England  he  had  married  (in  137 1)  Constance,  daughter  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  hereby  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  as  the 
inscription  on  his  monument  recorded.  Their  daughter  married  Henry, 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  afterwards  King  of  Castile.  Constance  died  in 
1394,  and  was  also  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  though  her  effigy  was  not  on 
the  tomb.  In  January,  1396,  he  married  Catharine  Swynford,  who 
had  already  borne  him  children,  afterwards  legitimised.  One 
of  them  was  the  great  Cardinal  Beaufort;  another,  John  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  was  the  grandfather  of  Margaret  Tudor,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  Gaunt's  third  wife  (d.  1403)  is  buried  at  Lincoln. 
The  long  inscription  on  the  monument  closed  with  the  words, 
"  Illustrissimus  hie  princeps  Johannes  cognomento  Plantagenet,  Rex 
Castillias  et  Legionis,  Dux  Lancastrias,  Comes  Richmondis,  Leicestris, 
Lincolnise  et  Derbice,  locum  tenens  Aquitaniae,  magnus  Seneschallus 
Angliae,  obiit  anno  xxii.  regni  r^is  Ricardi  secundi,  annoque 
Domini   mcccxcix." 

Close  by  John  of  Gaunt,  between  the  pillars  of  the  6th  bay  of 
the  Choir,  was  the  tomb  of  William  Herbert  (1501 — 1569),  first 
Earl  of  Pembroke  of  the  second  creation,  a  harum-scarum  youth, 
who  settled  down  into  a  clever  politician,  and  was  high  in  favour  with 
Henry  VIII.,  who  made  him  an  executor  of  his  will,  and  nominated 
him  one  of  the  Council  of  twelve  for  Edward  VI.  He  went  through 
the  reign  of  Mary  not  without  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  but  was  allowed 
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to  hold  his  place  at  Court,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he 
Was  accused  of  favouring  the  Queen  of  Scots,  though  here  also  he 
overcame  the  suspicions,  and  did  not  lose  his  place.  He  married 
Anne,  the  sister  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  and  they  were  both 
buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

John  of  Chishull,  who  filled  the  see  fi-om  1274 — 1280,  and 
was  Edward  III.'s  Chancellor,  held  a  great  number  of  valuable  posts 
together.  This  may  have  produced  the  mental  incapacity  into  which 
he  fell.  Archbishop  Peckham  had  to  appoint  a  commission  to  manage 
the  diocese.  He  was  buried  against  the  wall  of  the  North  Aisle,  not 
far  from  John  of  Gaunt. 

RoGBR    Niger,    bishop   from  1228   to    1241,   was    buried   under 
the  fifth  bay  of  the  Choir,  between   it  and   the   North  Aisle.     There 
were  three  inscriptions  on  his  tomb,  the  first  on  the  aisle  side  : 
^'Eccledae  quondam  Praesul  pnesentis,  in  anno 
M  bis  C  quater  X  jacet  hie  Rc^erus  humatus : 
Hujus  erat  manibus  Domino  locus  iste  dicatus : 
Christe,  suis  precibus  veniam  des;  tolle  reatus." 
Then  we  have  a  short  bi(^raphy  in  laudatory  terms,  and  below 
that  a  record  which  one  may  translate  as  it  stands :    **  It  came  to  pass 
while  this  Bishop  Rc^er  stood  nutred  [infulatus]  before  the  high  altar, 
ready  to  begin  the   Divine   mysteries,   there  came  on  such  a  dense 
cloud  that  men  could  scarcely  discern  one  another ;   and  presently  a 
fearful  clap  of  thimder  followed,  and  such  a  blaze  of  lightning  and 
intolerable  smell,  that  all  who  stood  by  fled  hastily,  expecting  nothing 
less  than  death.     The  Bishop  and  one  deacon  only  bravely  remained, 
and  when   the  air  was  at   length   purified  the  Bishop  completed  the 
service."     We  shall  have  more  about  this  storm  hereafter. 

Sir  John  Mason  (1503 — 1566),  the  son  of  a  cowherd  at 
Abingdon,  and  afterwards  a  great  benefactor  to  that  town.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  through  this  re- 
lationship he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
took  orders,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in 
diplomacy  and  international  law,  received  rich  Church  preferments, 
among  them  the  Deanery  of  Winchester.  At  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  he  had  to  relinquish  this,  but  as  he  had  been  faithfiil  to  her, 
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fthe  showed  hiiti  much  fiivour,  and  gave  him  some  secular  qScb, 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  his  Deanery,  and  m 
all  his  life  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  Qaeen's  couodlloR, 
especially  in  foreign  matters. 

Dr.  William  Aubrey  was  appointed  Vicar-General  of  Caote{«y 
by  Archbishop  Grindal,  and  was  esteemed  a  great  lawyer  in  Us  tint. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  famous  antiquary  (d.  1595). 

Crossing  the  Choir,  and  banning  from  the  west,  we  will  101 
proceed  eastward  along  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Choir.  First,  we  en 
to  two  famous  Deans,  Donne  and  Colet,  the  account  of  whom  bdoogsto 
a  subsequent  page.  In  fact,  the  greater  number  of  monuments  in  tiis 
aisle  are  of  later  date  than  the  others,  but  it  will  be  more  convtmee 
t6  take  them  here,  excepting  those  which  are  connected  wttb  die 
subsequent  history.  The  wall  monument  of  William  He  wit  (tn* 
a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  owls)  had  a  recumbent  figure  of  Ino 
in  a  layman's  gown.     He  died  in  1599. 

Sir  William  Cokayne  (d.  1626)  was  a  very  rich  Lord  Mayor; 
high  in  the  confidence  of  James  I.,  who  constantly  consulted  him  od 
business.  He  was  a  munificent  contributor  to  good  works.  It « 
said  of  him  that  "  his  spreading  boughs  gave  shelter  to  some  of 
the  goodliest  families  in  England."  From  his  daughters  descmW 
the  Earls  of  Nottingham,  Pomfret,  Holderness,  Mulgravc,  and  Dovtr; 
the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  and  the  Viscounts  Fanshawe. 

John  Nbwcourt,  Dean  of  Auckland,  Canon  of  St.  Pffll\ 
Doctor  of  Law  (d.   1485). 

The  handsome  brass  of  Roger  Brabazon,  Canon  of  St.  M$ 
(d.  1498),  had  a  figure  in  a  cope.  At  the  foot  was  the  scroll 
**  Nunc  Christe,  te  petimus,  miserere  qusesumus :  Qui  venisti  refcit 
perditos,  noli  damnare  redemptos." 

Passing  into  the  south  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  we  come  to  tfo 
more  mediaeval  Bishops  of  London :  Hbnry  Wengham  (1259— i^^^f 
He  was  Chancellor  to  Henry  III.  Close  to  him  was  Eumci 
Fauconbridge,  a  Royal  Justiciary,  and  afterwards  High  Trcasmff. 
and  Bishop  of  London,  1221 — 1228. 

William  Rythyn,  LL.D.,  was  Rector  of  St.  Faith's  and  Minff 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  (d.  1400). 
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Richard  Lychfield,  Archdeacon  both  of  Middlesex  and  of  Bath, 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  (d.  1496). 

The  tomb  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (1509 — iS79\  Queen 
Elizabeth's  famous  minister,  and  father  of  the  great  philosophy,  had 
his  recumbent  figure,  and  those  of  his  two  wives,  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Femley,  and  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  The 
latter  was  the  mother  of  Francis.  The  L^tin  inscription  on  the  tomb 
was  most  laudatory,  and  reads  as  if  it  came  from  the  same  pen  that 
wrote  the  dedication  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Another  of  the  Elizabethan  worthies  is  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
(d«  April  6th,  1590).  The  monument  to  him  was  placed  on  the  wall, 
with  a  long  Latin  bic^raphical  inscription  and  twenty  lines  of  English 


Two  other  wall  tablets  in  the  same  chapel  commemorated  other 
heroes  of  that  period.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died  of  his  woimd 
at  Amhem,  October  15th,  1586,  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  with  signs 
of  public  grief  almost  unparalleled.  ^*  It  was  accoimted  sin  for  months 
afterwards  for  any  gentleman  to  appear  in  London  streets  in  gay 
apparel."  The  tablet  to  him  was  of  wood,  and  bore  the  following 
inscription : — 

*'  England,  Netherlands,  the  Heavens  and  the  Arts, 
The  Soldiers,  and  the  World,  have  made  six  parts 
Of  noble  Sidney ;  for  none  will  suppose 
That  a  small  heap  of  stones  can  Sidney  enclose. 
His  body  hath  England,  for  she  it  bred, 
Netherlands  his  blood,  in  her  defence  shed. 

The  Heavens  have  his  soul,  the  Arts  have  his  fame. 
All  soldiers  the  grief,  the  World  his  good  name." 

Close  to  tlus,  on  the  same  pillar,  was  a  tablet  to  Sir  Thomas 
Baskerville,  who  had  also  done  good  service  as  a  brave  soldier, 
according  to  the  account  given  in  fourteen  lines  of  verse,  which,  it 
must  be  said,  are  a  great  deal  more  musical  than  Sidney's. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  (1540 — 1591)  had  a  finer  monument 
than  any  of  the  other  Elizabethan  celebrities.  Whether  he  deserved  it 
is  another  matter.  He  was  clever  and  handsome,  and  got  into  special 
favour  with  the  Queen  by  his  graceful  dancing.     He  even  wrote  her 
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amorous  letters.  The  part  he  took  in  procuring  the  coodemiBtiffi 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  well  known. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  St.  Dunstan's  Chapel  we  come  to  anotkr 
Mediseval  worthy. 

Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln  (1249 — 1311))  ^^thedosoc 
coimcillor  of  Edward  I."  (Bishop  Stubbs),  was  somewhat  doobtfiil  k 
his  loyalty  to  Edward  II.,  being  divided  between  his  grateful  fflemny 
of  the  father  and  his  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  son.  His  house  vs 
on  the  site  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  owes  its  name  to  him.  He  ws  t 
munificent  contributor  to  the  "new  work'*  of  St.  Paul\  and  was  boned 
in  St.  Dunstan's  Chapel,  on  the  south  dde  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORICAL    MEMORIES    TO    THE    ACCESSION    OF    THE    TUDORS. 

''he  First  Cathidral—Mellitus  and  his  TroubUs—Erkenwald—Theodred  ^^the  Good'' 
—  William  the  Norman^  his  Epitaph — The  Second  Cathedral — Lanfranc  and 
Anselm  hold  Councils  in  it — Bishop  Foliot  and  Dean  Diceto — FitzOshert — King 
yohn's  Evil  Reign,  bis  Vassalage — Henry  III.'s  Weak  and  Mischievous  Reign 
—The  Cardinal  Legate  in  St.  PauFs— Bishop  Roger  ''''the  Black''— The  three 
Edwards y  Importance  of  the  Cathedral  in  their  Times — Alderman  Sely's 
Irregularity — Wyclif  at  St.  Paul's — Time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses — Marriage 
of  Prince  Arthur. 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  with 
\  special  exception  to  be  considered  hereafter,  were  completed  before  the 
great  ecclesiastical  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Our   next   subject   will   be   some  history  of  the  events  which  the 

cathedral  witnessed  from  time  to  time  during  its  existence,  and  for  this 

we  have  to  go  back  to  the  very  beginning,  to  the  first  simple  building, 

whatever  it  was,  in  which  the  first  bishop,  Mellitus,  began  his  ministry. 

He  founded  the  church  in  604,  and  he  had  troubled  times.     The  sons 

of  his  patron.  King  Sebert,  relapsed  into  paganism,  indeed  they  had  never 

forsaken  it,  though  so  long  as  their  father  lived  they  had  abstained  from 

heathen   rites.      One   day,   entering  the  church,  they  saw  the  bishop 

celebrating   the   Sacrament,   and   said,  ^*  Give  us   some   of  that  white 

bread  which  you  gave  our  father."     Mellitus  replied  that  they  could 

not  receive  it  before  they   were   baptized  ;  whereupon  they   fiiriously 

exclaimed  that  he  should  not  stay  among  them.     In  terror  he  fled  abroad, 

as  did  Justus  fi-om  Rochester,  and  as  Laurence  would  have  done  from 

Canterbury,  had  he  not  received  a  Divine  warning.     Kent  soon  returned 

to  the  ^th  which  it  had  abandoned  ;  but  Essex  for  a  while  remained 

heathen,  and  when  Mellitus  wished  to  return  they  refused  him,  and  he 

succeeded  Laurence  at  Canterbury.      Other  bishops   ministered  to  the 

Christians  as  well  as  they  could ;  but  the  authority  of  the  See  and  the 
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services  of  the  cathedral  were  restored  by  Erkenwald,  one  of  the  nobis 
of  English  prelates,  son  of  Ofia,  King  of  East  Anglia.     He  founded  ck 
two  great  monasteries  of  Chertsey  and  Barking,  ruled  the  first  hifflsdt 
and  set  his  sister  Ethelburga  over  the  other.     In  675  he  was  taken  frs 
his  abbey  and   consecrated  fourth   Bishop  of  London  by  Archl^^ 
Theodore,  and  held  the  See  until  693.     He  was  a  man,  by  umTosd 
consent,    of   saintly    life    and    vast    energy.       He    left   his  mark  bf 
strengthening   the   city   wall   and  building   the    gate,    which  is  dbi 
after  him  Bishopsgate.     Close  by  is  the  church   which  bears  the  vast 
of    his    sister,    St.   Ethelburga.      He  converted     King    Sebba  to  tt 
faith  ;    but   it   was   probably   because   of  his   beneficent   deeds  to  tk 
Londoners  that  he  was  second  only  to  Becket  in  the  popular  esdoos; 
all  over  southern  England.     There  were  pilgrimages  from  the  cooKiy 
around  to  his  shrine  in  the  cathedral,  special  services  on  his  day,  vL 
special  hymns.     In  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Edward,  there  were  two  din 
dedicated  to  him,  that  of  his  death,  April  30,  and  that  of  his  transbtiaB, 
November  14,  and  these  days  were  classed  in  London  among  the  fa^ 
festivals.     His  costly  shrine  was  at  the  back  of  the  screen  behind  tk 
high  altar.     The  inscription  upon  it,  besides  enumerating  the  good  dcofc 
we  have  named,  said  that  he  added  largely  to  the  noble  buildings  of  ist 
cathedral,   greatly   enriched   its   revenues,   and    obtained    for   it  nany 
privileges  from  kings.     His  name,  so  far  as  its  etymology  is  concenied, 
found  its  repetition  in  Archibald^  Bishop  of  London,   1856 — 186S,  tk 
founder  of  the  "  Bishop  of  London's  Fund." 

Another  bishop  of  these  early  times  was  Theodred,  who  was  nan^ 
"  the  Good."  We  cannot  give  the  exact  dates  of  his  episcopate,  fiirthcr 
than  that  he  was  in  the  See  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as  is  shovs 
by  some  charters  that  he  witnessed.  There  is  a  pathetic  story  told  of  tea 
that  on  his  way  from  London  to  join  King  Athelstan  in  the  north  ic 
came  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  found  some  men  who  were  chaiged 
with  robbing  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund,  and  were  detected  by  the  Saint's 
miraculous  interference.  The  bishop  ordered  them  to  be  hanged;  bat 
the  uncanonical  act  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  conscience  that  he  perfonosd 
a  lifelong  penance,  and  as  an  expiation  reared  a  splendid  shrine  over  the 
saint's  body.  And  further,  he  persuaded  the  King  to  decree,  in  1 
Witanagemote,  that   no  one   younger   than   fifteen    should   be  put  to 
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death  for  theft.  The  bishop  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paulas, 
and  the  story  was  often  told  at  his  tomb,  which  was  much  frequented 
by  the  citizens,  of  his  error  and  his  life-long  sorrow. 

Another  bishop  who  had  been  placed  in  the  See  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  greatly  favoured  Normans,  to 
the  indignation  of  the  English  people,  was  known  as  ^^  William  the 
Norman,"  and,  unpopular  as  the  appointment  may  have  been,  it  did 
the  English  good  service.  For  when  the  Norman  Conquest  came  the 
Londoners,  for  a  while,  were  in  fierce  antagonism,  and  it  might  have 
gone  hard  with  them.  But  Bishop  William  was  known  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  had,  in  fact,  been  his  chaplain,  and  it  was  by  his  intercession  that 
he  not  only  made  friends  with  them,  but  gave  them  the  charter  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  Guildhall.  His  monument  was  in  the  nave,  tQwards 
the  west  end,  and  told  that  he  was  ^^  vir  sapientia  et  vitas  sanctitate 
dams."  He  was  bishop  for  twenty  years,  and  died  in  1075.  The 
following  tribute  on  the  stone  is  worth  preserving  : — 

"  Haec  tibi,  clare  Pater,  posuerunt  marmora  cives, 

Prsemia  non  meritis  squiparanda  tuis  : 
Namque  sibi  populus  te  Londoniensis  amicum 

Sensit,  et  huic  urbi  non  leve  presidium  : 
Reddita  Libertas,  duce  te,  donataque  multis, 

Te  duce,  res  fuerat  publica  muneribus. 
Divitias,  genus,  et  formam  brevis  opprimat  hora, 

Haec  tua  sed  pietas  et  benefacta  manent."  * 

To  his  shrine  also  an  annual  pilgrimage  was  made,  and  Lord  Mayor 
Barkham,  on  renewing  the  above  inscription  a.d.  1622,  puts  in  a  word 
for  himself: 

"  This  being  by  Barkham's  thankful  mind  renewed. 
Call  it  the  monument  of  gratitude." 

*  ''This  humble  tomb  our  citizens  placed  here 

Unequal  to  thy  merits^  father  dear; 
For  London's  people  know  how  wisely  thou 

Didst  guide  their  fate,  and  gladly  feel  it  now. 
Under  thy  guidance  freedom  was  restored. 

And  noble  gifts  through  thee  on  us  were  poured. 
Riches  and  earthly  honours  cease  to  be. 

But  thy  good  deeds  abide  in  memory." 
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We  pass  on  to  the  time  of  the  "second  church,"  the  Oli 
St.  Paul's  which  is  the  subject  of  this  monograph. 

The  importance  of  London  had  been  growing  without  intern^ 
ever  since  its  restoration  by  King  Alfred,  and  it  had  risen  to  b 
position  as  the  capital  city.  This  largely  showed  itself  when  Aid- 
bishop  Lanfranc,  in  1075,  held  a  great  council  in  St.  Paul's,  "the  fa 
full  Ecclesiastical  Parliament  of  England,"  Dean  Milman  calls  it  Df 
to  that  time,  secular  and  Church  matters  had  been  settled  ic  tk 
same  assembly,  but  this  meeting,  held  with  the  King*s  sanctioD,s( 
simultaneously  with  the  Witan,  or  Parliament,  established  distk 
courts  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes.  It  decreed  that  no  bisbf 
or  archdeacon  should  sit  in  the  shiremote  or  hundred-mote,  aiKl  die 
no  layman  should  try  causes  pert^ning  to  the  cure  of  sods.  Ik 
same  council  removed  some  episcopal  sees  from  villages  to  tofis^ 
Selsey  to  Chichester,  Elmham  first  to  Thetford,  then  to  Norni 
Sherburn  to  Old  Sarum,  Dorchester-on-Thame  to  Lincoln. 

Another  council  of  the  great  men  met  in  St.  Paul's  in  the  ooef 
of  the  dispute  between  Henry  I.  and  Anselm  about  the  invesritnre^ 
but  it  ended  in  a  deadlock,  and  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Pope. 

In  the  fierce  struggle  between  Henry  II.  and  Archbishop  Bcckc 
Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  while  apparently  quite  honest  a 
his  de^re  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  Church,  also  remained  in  b^ 
with  the  King,  and  hoped  to  bring  about  peace.  Becket  regtfk^ 
Foliot  as  his  bitter  enemy,  and,  whilst  the  latter  was  engaged  in  it 
most  solemn  service  in  St.  Paul's  (on  St.  Paid's  Day,  1167),  2 
emissary  from  the  Archbishop,  who  was  then  in  self-imposed  eik 
abroad,  came  up  to  the  altar,  thrust  a  sentence  of  excommuiuaw 
into  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  **  Know  all  men  that  (Stff^ 
Bishop  of  London,  is  excommunicated  by  Thomas,  Archbishqi  ^ 
Canterbury."  When  Becket  retiirned  to  England,  December  ist,ii^ 
after  a  hollow  reconciliation  with  the  King,  he  was  asked  to  reofiff 
his  sentence  of  exconununication  on  Foliot  and  the  Bishops  of  SalisiiB^ 
and  York,  who  had,  as  he  held,  usurped  his  authority.  He  refe 
unless  they  made  acknowledgment  of  their  errors.  The  scqud  * 
know.  The  King's  hasty  exclamation  on  hearing  of  this  hr«|i 
about    the  Archbishop's    murder  on   the    29th   of   the  same  moiii 
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During  the  excommunication,  Foliot  seems  to  have  behaved  wisely  and 
well.  He  refused  to  accept  it  as  valid,  but  stayed  away  from  the 
cathedral  to  avoid  giving  ofFence  to  sensitive  consciences.  After 
Becket's  murder,  he  declared  his  innocence  of  any  share  in  it,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Nevers  removed  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Deanery  was  occupied  by  the  first 
man  of  letters  it  had  yet  possessed,  Ralph  de  Diceto.  His  name  is  a 
puzzle  ;  no  one  has  as  yet  ascertained  the  place  from  which  it  is  taken. 
Very  probably  he  was  of  foreign  birth.  When  Belmeis  was  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  11 52,  Diceto  succeeded  him  as  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex.  His  learning  was  great,  and  his  chronicles  (which  have 
been  edited  by  Bishop  Stubbs)  are  of  great  historical  value.  In  the 
Becket  quarrel  Diceto  was  loyal  to  Foliot,  but  he  also  remained  friendly 
with  Becket.  In  1 1 80,  he  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Here  he 
displayed  great  and  most  valuable  energy;  made  a  survey  of  the 
capitular  property  (printed  by  the  Camden  Society  under  the  editorship 
of  Archdeacon  Hale),  collected  many  books,  which  he  presented  to 
the  Chapter,  built  a  Deanery  House,  and  established  a  ^^fratery,"  or 
guild  for  the  ministration  to  the  spiritual  and  bodily  wants  of  the  sick 
and  poor.  He  died  in  1202.  He  wrote  against  the  strict  views 
concerning  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  promulgated  by  Pope 
Gr^ory  VIL,  and  declared  that  the  doctrine  and  the  actual  practice 
made  a  great  scandal  to  the  laity.  Dean  Milman  suspects  that  he 
was  much  moved  herein  by  the  condition  of  his  own  Chapter. 

In  1 191,  whilst  King  Richard  I.  was  in  Palestine,  his  brother 
John  summoned  a  council  to  St.  Paul's  to  denounce  William  de 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  Richard  had  entrusted  the  aflairs 
of  government,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  result  was 
that  Longchamp  had  to  escape  across  sea.  At  length  the  King  returned, 
but  the  Londoners  were  deeply  disaffected.  William  FitzOsbert, 
popularly  known  as  *'  Longbeard,'^  poured  forth  impassioned  harangues 
from  Paul's  Cross  ag^nst  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  cathedral 
was  invaded  by  rioters.  Fifty-two  thousand  persons  bound  themselves 
to  follow  him,  but  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  met  the  citizens 
in  the  cathedral,  and  by  his  mild  and  persuasive  eloquence  persuaded 
them  to  preserve  the  peace.     FitzOsbert,  finding  himself  deserted,  clove 
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the  head  of  the  man  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  shut  himself  up  in  tk 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  His  followers  kept  aloof,  and  a  tbn^M 
siege  was  ended  by  the  church  being  set  on  fire.  On  his  sttempt  id 
escape  he  was  severely  wounded  by  the  son  of  the  man  he  bid  IdU, 
was  dragged  away,  and  burned  alive.  But  his  memory  ms  ^ 
cherished  by  the  poor.  Paul's  Cross  was  ^ent  foe  many  yon  fai 
that  time. 

In  1213,  a  great  meeting  of  bishops^  abbots,  and  hiroos  nxtc 
St.  Paul's  to  consider  the  misgovemment  and  ill^al  acts  of  &; 
John.  Archbishop  Langton  l^d  before  the  assembly  the  chiiter  i 
Henry  I.,  and  conunented  on  its  provisions.  The  result  wis  an  ock, 
taken  with  acclamation,  that  they  would,  if  necessary,  die  fcr  tkir 
liberties.  And  this  led  up  to  Magna  Charta.  But  it  was  1  scot 
as  ignominious  as  the  first  surrender  before  Panduif,  when  Pop 
Innocent  accepted  the  homage  of  King  John  as  the  price  of  vs^ffotis^ 
him  against  his  barons,  and  the  wretched  King,  before  the  abr  a 
St.  Paul,  ceded  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  Tbe  Ari 
bishop  of  Canterbury  protested  both  privately  and  publicly  against  it 

Henry  III.  succeeded,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  to  a  crown  wluck  » 
father  had  degraded.  The  Pope  addressed  him  as  "Vassallus  Noao," 
and  sent  his  legates,  one  after  another,  to  maintain  his  audunitf.  it 
was  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  that  this  authority  was  most  coospicuoa^ 
asserted.  Before  the  high  altar  these  l^ates  took  their  seit,  bsqbc 
canons  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  assessed  the  tribute  which  clc{T 
And  laity  were  to  pay  to  the  li^e  lord  enthroned  at  the  Vadcsn.  Bat 
the  indignation  of  the  nation  had  been  waxing  hotter  and  hotter  c« 
since  King  John's  shamefiil  surrender.  Nevertheless,  m  the  fii«  ta 
of  the  boy  King's  reign,  the  Papal  preten^ons  did  good  service  Tk 
barons,  in  wrath  at  John's  falseness,  had  invited  the  intervcntifln  ^ 
France,  and  the  Dauphin  was  now  in  power.  In  St.  Paul's  CadwW 
half  England  swore  allegiance  to  him.  The  Papal  legate,  &* 
by  his  indignant  remonstrance,  awoke  in  them  the  sense  of  shame,  i* 
the  evil  was  averted.  Then  another  council  was  held  in  the  satf 
cathedral,  and  the  King  ratified  the  Great  Charter. 

Henry  III.  grew  to  manhood,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  manigon* 
of  foreign  favourites,  and  in  1237,  instigated  by  these,  who  were  W? 
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Peter  de  la  Roche,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  invited  Pope  Gregory  IX.  to 
send  a  L^ate  (Cardinal  Otho  ^^  the  White  " )  to  arrange  certain  matters 
concerning  English  benefices,  as  well  as  some  fresh  tribute.  They  called 
it  "  promoting  reforms."  Their  object  was  to  support  him  in  filling  all 
the  rich  preferments  with  the  Poitevins  and  Gascons  whom  he  was 
bringing  over  in  swarms.  The  Cardinal  took  his  lofty  seat  before  the 
altar  of  S.  Paul's,  and  the  King  bowed  before  him  ^^  until  his  head  almost 
touched  his  knees."  The  Cardinal  "  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet " 
and  preached  the  first  sermon  of  which  we  have  any  report  in  St.  Paul's. 
His  text  was  Rev.  iv.  6,  and  he  interpreted  "the  living  creatures" 
as  the  bishops  who  surrounded  his  legatine  throne,  whose  eyes  wer«  to 
be  everywhere  and  on  all  sides.  The  chroniclers  tell  how  a  terrific  storm 
burst  over  the  cathedral  at  this  moment,  to  the  terror  of  the  whole 
congregation,  including  the  Legate,  and  lasted  for  fifteen  days.  It  did 
much  harm  to  the  building.  The  bishop,  Roger  Niger,  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  rep^ring  this.  Edmund  Rich,,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, indignantly  protested  against  the  intrusion  of  foreign  authority,  and 
was  joined  by  Walter  de  Cantelupe,  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Worcester,  but 
for  a  long  time  they  were  powerless.  Besides  direct  taxation,  wealth  raised 
from  the  appropriation  of  rich  canonries  was  drained  away  from  church 
and  state  into  the  Papal  treasury.  The  Legate  remained  for  four  years 
in  power.  The  Archbishop,  in  despair,  retired  abroad,  and  died  as  a 
simple  monk  at  Pontigny.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Roger  Niger, 
was  so  called  from  his  dark  complexion,  and  people  whimsically 
noted  his  being  confronted  with  the  Cardinal  Otto  Albus.  Bishop 
Roger,  before  »his  episcopate,  was  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  a  very 
wise  and  energetic  administrator.  He  was  now  on  the  side  of  Rich, 
bent  on  defending  his  clergy  from  being  over-ridden  by  the  foreigners. 
He  exerted  himself  as  bishop  not  only  to  repair  the  mischief  done  by  the 
storm,  but  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the  still  unfinished  structure.  Four- 
teen years  later  King  Henry  was  offering  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  Rich, 
for  he  had  been  canonised,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  his  having  resisted 
the  King's  criminal  folly  in  betraying  the  rights  of  his  people  ;  for  by  this 
time  the  nation  was  aroused.  The  Londoners  rose  and  burned  the 
houses  of  the  foreigners.  Bishop  Roger,  though  he,  of  course,  declared 
against  the  scenes  of  violence,  let  it  be  seen  that  he  was  determined, 
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by  constitutional  methods,  to  defend  his  clergy  from  bdng  ploaiiai 
On  his  death,  in  1 24 1 ,  there  was  a  long  vacancy,  the  King  nvmong  a 
man  and  the  canons  determined  on  another,  and  they  carried  thor  m, 
Fulk  Bassett,  though  he  was  not  consecrated  for  three  yeais.  Pop 
Innocent  IV.,  in  1246,  sent  a  demand  of  one-third  of  their  iocoDeits 
the  resident  clergy,  and  half  from  non-re^dent.  Bishop  Fulk  indigiiiQili 
called  a  council  at  St.  Paul's,  which  declared  a  refusal,  and  even  tlic  b; 
supported  him.  The  remonstrance  ended  significantly  with  a  call  in 
General  G)uncil.  But  he  was  presently  engaged  in  a  more  asios 
quarrel.  The  King  forced  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  on  the  dad  i 
Edmund  Rich,  to  elect  the  queen's  uncle,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  to  tk 
primacy.  He  came  and  at  once  began  to  enrich  himself,  went  'os 
visitation"  through  the  country  demanding  money.  The  DonofSi 
Paul's,  Henry  of  Comhill,  shut  the  door  in  his  6cc,  Bishop  Fit 
approving.  The  old  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Barthaloncf. 
Smithfield,  protested,  and  the  Archbishop,  who  travelled  with  a  cons 
imder  his  pontifical  robe,  knocked  him  down  with  his  fisL*  Tic 
canons,  whom  he  forced  into  St.  Paul's  chapter,  were  killed  bTtk 
indignant  populace.  The  same  year  (1259)  brave  Bishop  Fulk  (W « 
the  plague.  For  years  the  unholy  eicactions  went  on,  and  igiia  t^ 
again  one  has  records  of  meetings  in  St.  Paul's  to  resist  them. 

When  Simon  de  Montfort  rose  up  agunst  the  evil  rule  of  Henry  H 
the  Londoners  met  in  folkmote,  sununoned  by  the  great  bell  of  x 
Paul's,  and  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  great  patriot  Tte 
are  said  to  have  tried  to  sink  the  queen's  barge  when  she  was  esofi^ 
from  London  to  join  the  King  at  Windsor. 

King  Edward  I.  demanded  a  moiety  of  the  clerical  incOTCS  forb 
war  with  Scotland.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Montfort)  rose  topwtf 
agiunst  the  exaction,  and  fell  dead  as  he  was  speaking.  Two  years  to. 
the  King  more  imperiously  demanded  it,  and  Archbishop  Winchi? 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London  (Gravesend)  commanding  him  tosuMB^^ 
the  whole  of  the  London  clergy  to  St.  Paul's  to  protest,  and  to  pal^ 
the  famous  Bull,  "  clericis  laicos,"  of  Pope  Bonifkce  VIII.,  which  fels* 
any  emperor,  king,  or  prince  to  tax  the  clergy  without  express  Ica^*^ 
the  Pope.     Any  layman  who  exacted,  or  any  cleric  who  paid,  ^ 

•  See  Medieval  London^  p.  62. 
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once  excommunicate.  Boniface,  who  had  been  pope  two  years,  put 
forward  far  more  arrogant  pretensions  than  Gregory  or  Innocent  had 
done,  but  times  were  changed.  The  Kings  of  England  and  France 
were  at  once  in  opposition.  The  latter  (Philip  IV.)  was  more  cautious 
than  his  English  neighbour,  and  in  the  uncompromising  struggle  between 
king  and  pope,  the  latter  died  of  grief  at  defeat,  and  his  successor  was 
compelled,  besides  making  other  concessions,  to  remove  the  papal  resi- 
dence from  Rome  to  Avignon,  where  it  continued  for  seventy  years,  the 
popes  being  French  nominees.  King  Edward,  with  some  trouble,  got  his 
money,  but  promised  to  repay  it  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  cleigy 
succeeded  in  wresting  some  additional  privileges  from  him,  which  they 
afterwards  used  to  advantage. 

We  pass  over  the  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  II.,  only  noting  that  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Stapylton,  who  was  ruling  for  him  in  London,  was 
dragged  out  of  St.  Paul's,  where  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  and  beheaded 
in  Cheapside.     He  was  the  founder  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  exile  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  so  far  from  diminishing  their 
rapacity,  increased  it,  if  possible,  and  Green  shows  that  the  immense 
outlay  on  their  grand  palace  there  caused  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Provisors  in  1350,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  incessant  draining 
away  of  English  wealth  to  the  papacy.  During  that  "  seventy  years' 
captivity,"  as  it  was  called,  Italy  and  Rome  were  revolutionised,  and  when 
at  length  the  popes  returned  to  their  ancient  city  (1376)  the  great 
^'  papal  schism  "  began,  which  did  so  much  to  bring  on  the  Reformation. 
It  arose  out  of  the  Roman  people's  determination  to  have  an  Italian  pope, 
and  the  struggle  of  the  French  cardinals  to  keep  the  dignity  for  French- 
men. The  momentous  results  of  that  fierce  conflict  only  concern  us 
here  indirectly.  We  simply  note  now  that  the  year  following  the  return 
to  Rome  saw  John  Wyclif  brought  to  account  at  St.  Paul's. 

But  before  following  that  history,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  take 
another  survey  of  our  cathedral  during  these  years,  apart  from  fightings 
and  controversies.  St.  Paul's  had  been  most  closely  connected  with  the 
continually  growing  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  Lord  Mayor  was 
constantly  worshipping  there  in  state  with  his  officers.  On  the  29th  of 
October  each  year  (the  morrow  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude)  he  took  his  oath 
of  office  at  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  dined   in   public,  and,  with  the 
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aldermen,  proceeded  from  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  Aeons  (where  tk 
Mercers'  Chapel  now  is)  to  the  cathedral.  There  a  reqmem  «s  s&d 
for  Bishop  William,  as  already  described,*  then  they  went  on  to  tk 
tomb  of  Thomas  Becket's  parents,  and  the  Fcquiem  was  agiin  oi 
This  done  they  returned  by  Cheapside  to  the  Church  of  St  Tkos 
Aeons,  where  each  man  offered  a  penny.  On  All  Saints'  Dty  [tke 
days  later)  they  went  to  St.  Paul's  again  for  Vespers,  and  ^  t 
Christmas,  on  the  Epiphany,  and  on  Candlemas  Day  (Porificadon).  (h 
Whitsun  Monday  they  met  at  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  and  on  diis  occnt 
the  City  clergy  all  joined  the  procession,  and  again  they  assembled  in  de 
cathedral  nave,  while  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus  was  sui^  antiphodh, 
and  a  chorister,  robed  as  an  angel,  waved  incense  from  the  rood  sata 
above,  t  Next  day  the  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  bat  this  tune  it 
was  **  the  common  folk  *'  who  joined  in  the  proces^on,  which  retuned 
by  Newgate,  and  finished  at  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  le  QoerKl 
And  once  more  they  went  through  the  ceremony,  the  *' eommon  fdk 
of  Essex  *'  this  time  assisting.  There  could  not  be  fuller  proof  of 
the  sense  of  religious  duty  in  civil  and  commercial  life.  The  historr 
of  the  City  Guilds  is  fiill  of  the  same  interweaving  of  the  life  of  tk 
people  with  the  duties  of  religion.  There  is  an  amusing  inddest 
recorded  of  one  of  these  Pentecostal  functions.  On  Whitsun  MoodiTi 
1382,  John  Sely,  Alderman  of  Walbrook,  wore  a  cloak  withont  1 
lining.  It  ought  to  have  been  lined  with  green  taffeta.  There  vast 
meeting  of  the  Council  about  this,  and  they  gave  sentence  that  tk 
mayor  and  aldermen  should  dine  with  the  offender  at  lus  cost  od 
the  following  Thursday,  and  that  he  should  line  his  cloak.  "  And  so 
it  was  done." 

At  one  of  these  VSThitsun  festivals  (it  was  in  1327)  another  pro- 
cession was  held,  no  doubt  to  the  delight  of  many  spectators  A 
relish  baker  had  a  hole  made  in  his  table  with  a  door  to  it,  wliB 
could  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  When  his  customers  broagk 
dough  to  be  baked  he  had  a  confederate  under  the  table  who  crafHly  widi- 
drew  great  pieces.     He  and  some  other  roguish  bakers  were  tried  at  ^ 

•  Page  25. 

t  There  was  a  special  order  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  that  instead  of  this  (osqf 
a  sermon  should  be  preached. 

X  It  stood  where  the  Peel  statue  now  is,  at  the  top  of  Cheapside. 
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Guildhall,  and  ordered  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  in  Cheapside,  with  lumps 
of  dough  round  their  necks,  and  there  to  remain  till  vespers  at  St.  Paul's 
were  ended. 

We  return  to  the  religious  history,  in  which  we  left  off  with  the  name 
of  Wyclif  The  Norman  despotism  of  the  Crown  was  crumbling  away, 
so  was  the  Latin  despotism  of  the  Church.  On  both  sides  there  was 
evident  change  at  hand,  and  Wiclif  gave  form  to  the  new  movement* 
He  was  bom  about  1324,  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  won  high 
distinction,  not  only  by  his  learnings  but  by  his  holiness  of  life.  The 
unparalleled  ravages  of  the  plague  known  as  the  "black  death,"  not 
only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent,  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he 
was  possessed  by  the  absolute  conviction  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
upon  the  land  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  especially  of 
the  Church,  and  he  began  his  work  as  a  preacher  against  the  abuses. 
His  first  assault  was  upon  the  Mendicant  Friars,  whom  he  held  up, 
as  did  his  contemporary,  Chaucer,  to  the  scorn  of  the  world.  Then 
he  passed  on  to  the  luxury  in  which  some  of  the  prelates  were  livings 
and  to  their  overweening  influence  in  the  Councils  of  State.  Edward  III., 
after  a  reign  of  great  splendour,  had  sunk  into  dotage.  John  of  Gaunt 
had  been  striving  for  mastery  against  the  Black  Prince,  but  the  latter 
ivas  dying,  July,  1376,  and  Gaunt  was  now  supreme.  He  hated  good 
William  of  Wykeham,  who  had  possessed  enormous  influence  with  the 
old  king,  and  he  was  bent  generally  on  curbing  the  power  of  the  higher 
clergy.  At  this  juncture  Wyclif  was  summoned  to  appear  at  St.  Paul's 
to  answer  for  certain  opinions  which  he  had  uttered.  It  is  not  clear  what 
these  opinions  were,  further  than  that  they  were  mainly  against  clerical 
powers  and  assumptions  ;  questions  of  doctrine  had  not  yet  shaped 
themselves.  He  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  but  not  alone.  Gaunt 
stood  by  lus  side.  And  here,  for  a  while,  the  position  of  parties  becomes 
^somewhat  complicated.  Gaunt  was  at  this  moment  very  unpopular. 
The  Black  Prince  was  the  favourite  hero  of  the  multitude,  an  unworthy 
one  indeed,  as  Dean  Kitchin  has  abundantly  shown,  but  he  had  won 
great  victories,  and  had  been  handsome  and  gracious  in  manners.  He 
was  now  at  the  point  of  death,  and  Gaunt  was  believed  to  be  dming  at 
the  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Black  Prince's  son,  and  was  asso- 
iciated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  King's  mistress^  Alice  Ferrers,  as 
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taking  every  sort  of  mean  and  wicked  advantage  of  the  old  man'sdotft 
Added  to  tUs  the  Londoiers  were  on  the  ude  of  thor  Bishop  (Coafteni) 
in  defence,  as  they  held,  of  the  rights  of  the  City.  So  on  tiie  dv 
of  Wydif 's  appearance  the  cathedral  and  stieets  surrounding  it  loe 
crowded,  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  Wydif  had  mudi  tnnhk  a 
getting  through,  and  when  Gaunt  was  seen,  accompanied  by  Us  kp 
body  of  retainers,  a  wild  tumult  ensued ;  the  mob  attacked  Qmi\ 
noble  mansion,  the  Savoy  Palace,  and  had  not  Coortenay  interredi 
would  have  burnt  it  down.  The  Black  Prince's  widow  was  at  k 
palace  at  Kennington,  with  her  son,  the  future  Richard  11.,  and  her  grot 
influence  was  able  to  pacify  the  rioters. 

Soon  came  an  overwhelming  change.  The  succesnon  of  die  Sack 
Prince's  son  was  secured,  and  then  public  opinion  was  directed  to  ik 
other  question,  Wyclifs  denunciation  of  the  Papal  abuses.  Relieved  bm 
Gaunt's  partisanship,  he  sprang  at  once  into  unbounded  popularity.  Hi 
learning,  his  piety  of  life,  were  fully  recognised,  and  the  Londoners  we 
now  on  his  side.  He  had  preached  at  the  very  bqginnii^  of  the  aev 
reign  that  a  great  amount  of  treasure,  in  the  hands  of  the  P<^'s  igce, 
ought  not  to  pass  out  of  England.  Archbishop  Sudbury  summoned  fa 
not  to  St.  Paul's,  but  to  Lambeth.  But  the  favour  with  whidi  he  i» 
now  regarded  was  so  manifest  that  he  was  allowed  to  depart  iccsa  tk 
assembly  a  fi*ee  man,  only  with  an  injunction  to  keep  silence  **ks 
he  should  mislead  the  ignorant."  He  went  back  to  Lutterworth,  lAos 
he  occupied  himself  in  preaching  and  translating  the  Bible.  He  died  a 
1384.  A  wonderful  impetus  was,  however,  given  to  the  spread  d^ 
opinions  by  the  schism  in  the  Papacy  which  was  filling  Europe  ^ 
horrified  amazement. 

From  that  time  till  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  two  subjects « 
prominent  in  English  history:  the  spread  of  Lollardism,  s^.,  tk 
WyclifHte  doctrines,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Both  topics  have 
place  in  the  history  of  Old  St.  Paul's. 

Richard  II.  on  his  accession  came  in  great  pomp  hither,  and  vss^ 
again  alive.  But  his  body  was  shown  in  the  cathedral  by  his  victonss 
successor,  Henry  IV.,  who  had  a  few  days  before  buried  his  fiither.  Job 
of  Gaunt,  there,  who  died  at  Ely  House,  Holbom,  February  3rd,  13^ 
and  whose  tomb  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  cathedral,  as  somptsf* 
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as  those  of  his  father,  Edward  III.,  at  Westminster,  and  his  son,  Henry 
IV.,  at  Canterbury. 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV., 
ifras  appointed  guardian  of  his  infant  nephew,  Henry  VI.,  on  his  father's 
death  ;  but  partly  though  the  intrigues  and  squabbles  of  the  royal 
family,  partly  by  his  own  mismanagement,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  His  wife,  Jacqueline,  had  been  persuaded  by  a  sorcerer  that  her 
husband  would  be  king,  and  she  joined  him  in  acts  of  i^tchcraft  in 
order  to  bring  this  about.  She  was  condemned  (October,  1441)  to 
do  penance  by  walking  three  successive  days  in  a  white  sheet  and 
carrying  a  lighted  taper,  starting  each  day  from  St.  Paul's  and  viuting 
certain  churches.  Her  husband,  says  the  chronicler  Grafton,  *'  took  all 
patiently  and  said  little."  Still  retaining  some  power  in  the  Council,  he 
lived  until  1447,  when  he  died  and  was  buried  at  St.  Albans.  He  was 
an  unprincipled  man,  but  a  generous  patron  of  letters  and  a  persecutor  of 
Lollards  ;  and  hence,  in  after  years,  he  got  the  name  of  ^'  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey,"  which  was  hardly  a  greater  delusion  than  that  which 
afterwards  identified  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  in  St  Paul's  as 
Duke  Humphrey's.  But  the  strange  error  was  accepted,  and  the  susle  in 
i^hich  the  said  tomb  lay  was  commonly  known  as  ^*  Duke  Humphrey's 
Walk,"  and  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  insolvent  debtors  and  beggars, 
who  loitered  about  it  dinnerless  and  in  hope  of  alms.  And  thus  arose  the 
phrase  of  **  Dining  with  Duke  Humphrey,"  /.^.,  going  without ;  a 
phrase,  it  will  be  seen,  founded  on  a  strange  blunder.  The  real  grave  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban's. 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  swore  fealty  in  most  express  terms  to 
Henry  VI.  at  St.  Paul's  in  March,  1452.  He  had  been  suspected  of 
aiming  at  the  crown.  But  the  government  grew  so  unpopular,  partly 
through  the  disasters  in  France,  partly  through  the  King's  incapacity, 
that  York  levied  an  army  and  demanded  ^*  reformation  of  the  Govern- 
ment." And  on  May  23rd,  1455,  was  fought  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
the  first  of  twelve  pitched  battles,  the  first  blood  spilt  in  a  fierce  contest 
which  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  almost  destroyed  the  ancient  nobility  of 
England.  York  himself  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  December  23rd,  1460. 
On  the  following  3rd  of  March  his  son  was  proclaimed  King  Edward  IV. 
in  London,  and  on  the  29th  (Palm  Sunday)  he  defeated  Henry's  Queen 
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Margaret  at  Towton,  the  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  on  h^ 
ground.  A  complicated  struggle  followed,  during  wiiidi  there  is 
much  changing  of  sides.  Once  King  Henry,  who  had  been  impnod 
in  the  Tower,  was  brought  out  by  the  Earl  of  Warwidc,  who  U 
changed  sides,  and  conducted  to  St  Paul's  in  state.  But  the  LoodoKR 
showed  that  they  had  no  sympathy ;  they  were  on  the  Torbc  ilc 
in  the  interest  of  strong  government.  Hall  the  chronider  nob  a 
amusing  remark  on  Warwick's  parading  of  King  Henry  m  theflmi 
'*  It  no  more  moved  the  Londoners,"  he  says,  *'  than  the  fire  painted  n 
the  wall  warmed  the  old  woman/'  That  is  worthy  of  Sam  Wdk. 
In  May,  1470,  Henry  died  in  the  Tower,  and  his  corpst  w 
exhibited  in  St.  Paufs.  It  was  alleged  that  as  it  lay  thert  M 
flowed  from  the  nose  as  Richard  Crookback  entered,  witnessing  tbtb 
was  the  murderer.  Richard  afterwards  came  again  to  offer  his  devodos 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Edward  IV.,  and  all  the  while  he  w 
planning  the  murder  of  his  young  nephews. 

Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  married  Catharine  i 
Aragon  in  St.  Paul's,  November  14th,  1501.  He  died  five  montbttc, 
at  the  age  of  15.  The  chroniclers  arc  proAise  in  their  dcscripdoosrftk 
decorations  of  the  cathedral  and  dty  on  that  occasion.  The  hoi; 
of  Henry  VII.  lay  in  state  at  St.  Paul's  before  it  was  baried « 
Westminster  Abbey. 

This  brings  us  to  a  new  epoch  altogether  in  our  history.  ^ 
stirring  events  now  to  be  noted  do  not  so  much  concern  the  fflatflil 
fabric  of  the  cathedral  as  in  the  past,  but  they  were  of  the  b* 
momentous  interest,  and  St.  Paul's  took  more  part  in  them  than  did  af 
other  cathedral. 
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Good  Dean  Cokt — Accession  of  Henry  VI I L  —  Papal  Favour  —  Cardinal  Wolsey 
at  St.  PauPs— Bishop  Fisher's  Preaching  at  PauTs  Cross— Fall  of  fVokey 
— Alienation  of  the  King  from  the  Pope — Ihe  English  Bible  in  the  Cathedral-—' 
— Edward  VL — RidUfs  Strong  Protest  against  the  Images — Progress  of  the 
Reformed  Doctrines — Somerset s  Evil  Deeds — Destruction  of  the  Cloisters — ^^- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Mass  under  Mary — Cardinal  Pole  at  St.  PauPs — 
The  Lord  Mayor's  Proclamation — Alienation  of  the  Nation  from  Romanism — 
Death  of  Mary  and  Accession  of  Elizabeth — ilie  Reformed  Liturgy  Restored — 
Growth  of  Puritanism-^Destruction  of  the  Steeple  by  Lightning — Continued 
Irreverence — Retrospect^  the  Tudor  Monuments. 

It  seems  fitting  that  we  should  open  the  chapter  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  St.  Paul's  with  the  name  of  its  most  famous  Dean,  a 
great,  wise,  good  man.  His  name  was  John  Colet.  He  was  born 
in  London,  in  the  year  1466,  within  three  months  of  his  famous 
friend,  Erasmus,  His  father,  Sir  Henry  Colet,  was  twice  Lord 
Mayor,  one  of  the  richest  members  of  the  Mercers'  Company. 
John,  who  was  his  eldest  son,  had  ten  brothers  and  eleven  sisters,  all 
by  the  same  mother,  who  outlived  the  last  of  them.  The  young 
man  was  presented  to  livings  (it  was  no  unusual  thing  then)  before 
he  took  Orders,  and  gave  himself  to  study,  both  mathematical  and 
classical,  and  in  his  zeal  for  learning  travelled  much  abroad,  where  he 
saw  much  of  ecclesiastical  life,  which  startled  him  greatly.  Returning, 
at  length,  to  England,  he  was  ordiuned  at  Christmas,  1497,  went  to 
Oxford,  and  began  to  lecture  with  great  power  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  epoch  when  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  had  driven  the  Greek  scholars  westward,  the 
epoch  of  the  revival  of  '^the  new  learning"  in  Europe,  the  discrediting 
of  the  old  scholastic  philosophy  which  was  now  worn  out  and  ready 
to  vanish  away.     Colet  stands  before  us  then  as  the  representative  of 
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the  new  learning  in  England,  and  as  keen  to  reform  the  abuses  m 
the  Church  which  were  terrifying  all  earnest  and  thoughtful  men. 
He  carried  on  his  lectures  with  such  energy  that  his  lecture-room 
was  crowded,  the  most  ^stinguished  tutors  there  bang  among  his 
audience.  And  one  day  there  came  the  great  Erasmus,  who  had 
heard  of  him,  and  from  the  day  of  thdr  first  meeting  they  were  fast 
friends  for  life.  In  1 504,  Henry  VII.  made  Colet  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  he  showed  at  once  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  zeal.  He 
carried  on  his  lectures  in  the  cathedral  and  preached  constantly,  and 
another  warm  friend  made  now  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  earnestly 
helped  him  in  his  strenuous  endeavours  to  improve  the  cathedral 
statutes,  to  reform  abuses,  and  to  increase  the  preaching  power.  He 
was  a  rich  man,  and  in  1509  he  employed  much  of  his  wealth — 
about  j^40,ooo  present  value — in  the  foundation  of  St  Paul's  School. 
He  wrote  some  simple  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  masters  and 
scholars,  and  drew  up  prayers  and  an  English  version  of  the  Creed. 
He  appointed  William  Lilly  first  master,  and  called  on  Linacre  to 
write  a  Latin  grammar.  The  school  became  famous;  it  was  burnt 
down  in  the  Fire,  rebmlt  in  1670,  and  removed  to  Hammersmith 
in  1 884.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  nuuiy  of  the  churdunen 
of  the  day  regarded  Colet  as  a  most  dangerous  innovator.  Complaiitfs 
were  made  to  Archbishop  Warham  that  he  was  fiivouring  the  LoUaids, 
which  was  absolutely  untrue.  He  would  in  ail  probability,  had  he 
lived,  have  been  found  on  the  same  side  as  More  and  Fisher,  that  is, 
intensely  desirous  to  preserve  the  Church  and  its  doctrines,  but  to 
cleanse  it  from  the  foul  scandals,  the  sloth,  greed,  inmKMulity,  which 
were  patent  to  all  the  world.  There  was  a  meeting  of  Convocadoo 
in  February,  15 12,  to  consider  how  to  extirpate  the  Lollard  heresy 
which  was  reviving.  Warham  appointed  Colet  to  preach  the  sermon, 
which  he  did  with  wonderful  energy,  denouncing  the  amony,  the 
self-indulgence,  and  the  igncumnce  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The 
Lollards  were  there  in  great  numbers,  attentive,  silent  listeners.  He  was 
as  plain  and  honest  with  the  King  himself,  who,  recogninng  his  goodness 
of  purpose,  made  him  a  Royal  Chaphdn.  In  1514,  he  went  with 
Erasmus  on  pilgrimage  to  Becket's  tomb  and  ridiculed  the  a^rounff 
which  the  vergers  gave  of  the  healing  power  of  the  reUcs.      When 
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Wolaey  was  installed  as  Cardinal,  Colet  preached,  and  warned  him 
against  worldly  ambition.  And  all  through  his  time  at  St.  Paul's 
the  aged  Bishop  Fitzhugh  was  in  active  hostility  to  him.  I& 
<lied  September  16th,  I5i9f  and,  although  he  had  requested  that 
only  his  name  should  be  inscribed  on  his  grave,  the  Mercers' 
Company  erected  a  handsome  tomb,  for  which  Lilly  wrote  a  long 
inscription.      Lilly  and  Linacre  were  both  buried  near  him. 

It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  at  once  that  Colet  is  a  great  representative 
of  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  men  of  his  time,  one  of  the  greatest 
precursors  of  the  Reformers,  or  rather,  in  full  sense,  a  great 
reformer  himself.  We  have  now  to  take  up  the  course  of  secular 
events.  In  15 14,  Pope  Leo  X.  sent  young  King  Henry  VIII.  a 
'^^  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance "  as  a  special  honour,  and  he,  '*  in 
robe  of  purple,  satin,  and  gold  in  chequer,  and  jewelled  collar,"  came 
to 'the  Bishop's  palace,  and  firom  thence  there  was  a  grand  procession 
of  gorgeously-arrayed  nobles  and  clerics  round  the  church,  with 
Joyous  hynuis. 

Four  years  later  came  Wolsey,  and  sang  High  Mass  to  celebrate 
eternal  peace  between  England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  King's 
beautiful  sister,  Mary,  was  betrothed  at  the  same  time  to  Louis  XIL, 
i^ho  was  fifty-three  years  old,  while  she  was  sixteen.  Within  three 
months  he  died,  and  she  married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  became  grandmother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Again  one  comes  on 
a  full  description  of  the  gorgeous  ceremonial.  A  year  later,  the 
accesrion  of  Charles  V.  was  announced  by  the  Heralds  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  Wolsey  pronounced  a  benediction.  The  great  Cardinal  was  now 
in  full  hopes  of  the  papal  tiara  ;  the  same  year  he  came  in  state 
^May  1 2th,  1521)  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Warham, 
to  hear  Bishop  Fisher  denounce  Luther  at  Paul's  Cross,  with 
accompanying  appropriate  ceremonies.  An  account  on  a  broad-sheet 
in  the  British  Museum  tells  how  Wolsey  came  with  the  most  part 
of  the  bishops  of  the  realm,  *'  where  he  was  received  with  procession 
and  censed  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  Dean  of  the  said  church."  Pace 
was  a  native  of  Winchester,  who  had  won  the  favour  of  two 
successive  bishops  of  that  See,  and  been  educated  by  them.  One  of 
them  sent  him  to  the  Continent  to  complete  his  course.     He  took 
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Orders  in  1 5  lo,  and  his  evident  ability  induced  W^olsey  to  lemjuir 
him  in  more  than  one  delicate  and  difficult  case  6i  foR^ 
diplomacy,  and  also  brought  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  tk 
King,  who,  after  many  other  preferments,  made  him  Deu  of 
St.  Paul's  on  the  death  of  Colet.  He  was  held  to  be  the  ?erf 
ablest  of  diplomatists,  was  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  followed  Coke 
in  favouring  **  the  new  learning."  It  was  he  and  Sr  T.  More  «3i 
persuaded  the  King  to  found  Greek  professorships  at  Oxford  lad 
Cambridge. 

But  to  return  to  the  ceremony  at  St,  Paul's.     *^  After  the  Dean  iad 
duly  censed  him,  the  Cardinal,  while  four  doctors  bore  a  canopy  (rf^goU 
over  him,   went  to  the   high  altar,   where   he   made    his  ohligadoo; 
which   done,    he    went,   as   before,   to    the  Cross    in   the  dioidiyird, 
where  was  a  scaffold  set  up.      On   this  he  seated  himself  under  Is 
cloth  of  estate,   his  two   crosses  on   each  ^de  of   him  ;    cm  his  i^ 
hand,    sitting    on    the    place    where    he    set    his    feet,    the    F(^t 
ambassador,  and    next    him   the    Archbishop    of  Canterbury ;  on  bk 
left  hand,  the  Emperor *s  ambassador,  and    next    him    the    Bishop  of 
Durham    (Rusthall) ;   and    all    the  other    bishops,    with    other  nohk 
prelates,  sat  on  two  forms  out  right  forth,  and  then    the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  made  a  sermon  by  the  consenting  of  the   irhole  clergy  of 
England,  by  the   commandment  of  the   Pope,  against    one    Mmrtim 
Eleutherus  and  all  his  works,  because  he  erred  sore,  and  spake  ^liat 
the  Holy  Faith ;   and  denounced  them   accursed  which   kept  any  of 
his  books ;  and  there   were   many  burned  in   the  said    churchyard  of 
his  said  books  during  the  sermon.      Which  ended,  my  Lord  Canfiaii 
went  home  to  dinner  with  all  the  other  prelates." 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  was,  of  course,  Fisher.  He  was  bok 
learned  and  pious.  Burnet  says  he  strongly  disliked  Wolsey,  becaa 
of  the  latter's  notoriously  immoral  life.  Fisher^  though  in  \m 
unflinching  conservatism  he  regarded  the  proceedings  of  Luther  wA 
hostility,  was  anxious,  as  were  More  and  Erasmus  and  Colet,  &r 
reformation  on  Catholic  lines.  He,  like  them,  fiivoured  the  ae* 
learning,  and  even  declared  that  the  Continental  reformers  had  broagk 
much  light  to  bear  upon  religion.  But  he  opposed  the  King's 
divorce,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  over  the  Churd; 
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and  was  beheaded   on   Tower   Hill,   June   22nd,    1535.      There  was 
no  act  of  Henry  which  more  thoroughly  excited  popular  horror. 

When  Charles  V.  came  to  England,  in  1522,  Wolsey  again  said 
Mass  at  St.  Paul's,  with  twenty  bishops  to  cense  him.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  changed  the  meeting-place  of  Convocation  from 
St.  Paul's  to  Westminster,  that  it  might  be  near  his  own  house. 
Skelton,  the  poet,  who  hated  Wolsey,  thereupon  wrote  the  following 
distich : — 

"Gentle  Paul,  lay  down  thy  sword. 
For  Peter,  of  Westminster,  hath  shaven  thy  beard." 

In  1524,  Francis  I,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia^ 
ii^hereupon  the  sympathy  of  England  for  his  successful  rival  was 
shown  by  a  huge  bonfire  in  front  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  distribution 
of  many  hogsheads  of  claret.  On  the  Sunday  following,  Wolsey 
sang  Mass,  and  the  King  and  Queen,  with  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  were  present.  Once  more  (Shrove  Tuesday,  1527)  the 
great  Cardinal  came  in  dignity;  it  was  to  denounce  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  and  to  condemn  the  Lutherans.  Certain  ^'  heretics " 
were  marched  through  the  cathedral  in  penitential  dresses,  and  carrying 
faggots,  which  they  threw  into  the  fire  by  the  great  rood  at  the 
north  door,  in  which  Testaments  and  Lutheran  tracts  were  also 
burned.  On  this  occasion,  also,  Fisher  preached  the  sermon.  A 
few  years  later  (1530),  there  was  a  similar  holocaust,  at  which  the 
Bishop  (Stokesley)  presided. 

But  now  came  an  event  of  momentous  importance.  Wolsey  fell 
into  disgrace  with  the  King,  and,  after  some  preliminary  attacks,  was 
charged  with  high  treason.  From  trial  on  this  charge  he  was 
delivered  by  death  (November  28th,  1530).  But  he  had  brought 
the  clergy  unwittingly  into  trouble.  The  law  of  Pramunire  forbade 
a  man  to  accept  the  office  of  papal  legate  in  England,  or  the  clergy 
to  recognise  him.  Wolsey  had  obtained  a  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  to  exercise  legatine  authority,  and  for  fifteen  years  no  objection 
had  been  taken.  When  he  was  indicted  for  the  infringement  of  the 
law,  he  refused  to  plead  royal  permission,  fearing  to  incur  yet  greater 
displeasure  of  the  King.      So  judgment  went  by  default.     And  now 
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the  deigy  were  likewise  impeached.  They  met  in  St.  Paul's  Cliaptcr 
House,  and  in  their  terror  ofiered  j^ioo,ooo  fine,  under  die  advice 
•<^  the  Bishop.  The  King  refused  to  accept  this  unless  they  recognised 
him  as  '^supreme  head  of  the  Church."  Three  days'  discus^on  of 
this  proposition  followed,  then,  on  the  proposal  of  Archbishop 
Warham,  they  agreed  to  the  following : — *'  of  which  Qiurdi  and 
<lergy  we  acknowledge  his  Majesty  to  be  the  chief  protectee*,  the 
only  supreme  lord,  and,  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,  the 
•supreme  head.'*  Such  a  compromise  meant  nothing,  for  it  did  not 
attempt  to  define  what  the  law  of  Christ  on  the  subject  was.  But  it 
was  evident  that  the  Reformation  had  b^un  in  earnest  Though 
nineteen  Anabaptists  were  condemned  in  St.  Paul's  to  be  bomod, 
and  on  fourteen  of  them  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  Paul's  Cross 
echoed  with  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  authority.  The  nuraculous 
rood  of  Bexley,  in  Kent,  having  been  exposed  as  a  fraud  there,  was 
brought  up  to  Paul's  Cross^  February,  1538,  and  the  mechanism 
having  been  shown  to  the  indignant  audience,  it  was  committed  to 
the  flames. 

A  more  significant  indication  of  the  coming  change  was  witnessed 
in  1 541.  In  May  of  the  previous  year,  King  Henry  issued  a 
proclamation  that  every  parish  in  England  should  provide  itself  with 
a  copy  of  the  English  Bible  by  All-hallow-tide  next,  under  a  penalty 
of  40J.  He  explains  that  the  object  is  that  '*the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God  may  be  perceived  hereby,"  but  the  people  ait 
not  to  expound  it,  nor  to  read  it  while  Mass  is  going  on,  but  are 
to  '^read  it  meekly,  humbly,  and  reverently  for  their  instruction, 
edification,  and  amendment."  Accordingly,  Kshop  Bonner  had  six 
of  these  great  Bibles  duuned  to  pillars  in  different  parts  <^  St.  Paul'% 
as  well  as  an  **  advertisement "  fixed  at  the  same  places,  '*  admonishing 
all  that  came  thither  to  read  that  they  should  lay  aside  vain-glory, 
hypocrisy,  and  all  other  corrupt  affections,  and  bring  with  them 
discretion,  good  intention,  charity,  reverence,  and  a  quiet  behaviour, 
for  the  edification  of  their  own  souls;  but  not  to  draw  midtitiides 
about  them,  nor  to  make  expoution  of  what  they  read,  nor  to  read 
aloud  in  time  of  divine  service,  nor  enter  into  disputes  concerning  it" 

There  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  take 
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4ulvaiitage  of  the  opportunity.  They  assembled  in  crowds  to  hear 
such  as  could  read,  and  even^  so  says  Burnet,  sent  their  children  to 
school  that  they  might  carry  them  with  them  and  hear  them  read. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Bonner  soon  found  that  his 
Advertisement  was  powerless  to  check  what  he  dreaded.  Not  only 
<did  expounders  dwell  upon  such  words  as  '*  Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  but 
they  compared  the  clergy  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  identified 
:diem  with  the  generation  of  vipers,  and  with  priests  of  Baal. 
Accordingly,  he  put  forth  a  fresh  advertisement,  in  which  he  said 
that  **  diverse,  wilful,  and  unlearned  persons,  contrary  to  ail  good 
<irder  and  honest  behaviour,  have  read  the  Scriptures  especially  and 
chiefly  at  the  time  of  divine  service  in  this  right  honourable  Catholic 
church,  yea,  in  the  time  of  the  sermon  and  declaration  of  the  Word 
of  God,  in  such  sort  as  was  both  to  the  evil  and  lewd  example  of 
the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  also  to  the  high  dishonour  of  the 
Word  of  God,  over  and  beside  the  great  disturbance  and  unquietness 
of  the  people  rep^ring  hither  for  honest  purposes."  And  he 
declares  that  if  this  friendly  admonition  be  not  attended  to  he 
will  have  the  Bibles  removed,  but  that  he  shall  do  so  very  unwillingly, 
seeing  that  he  ^'  will  be,  by  God's  grace,  right  glad  that  the  Scripture 
and  Word  of  God  should  be  well  known." 

There  is  a  painful  story  in  '^Foxe's  Martyrs,"'  that  one  John 
Porter  was  thrown  into  Newgate  by  Bonner  for  thus  ^^  expounding,'' 
and  that  he  died  there  of  the  ill-treatment  he  received. 

In  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VL,  great  destruction  was  wrought 
in  the  structure  and  ornamentation  of  St.  Paul's,  and  no  thanks  are 
<lue  to  the  ^'  Protector "  that  the  mischief  was  not  greater.  There 
-was  no  sign  for  a  month  or  two.  Edward  ascended  the  throne  on 
January  28,  1547,  and  just  two  months  later  the  French  king, 
Francis  I.,  died.  On  that  occasion,  Cranmer,  attended  by  eight 
bishops^  sang  a  Requiem  Mass  in  Latin  at  St.  Paul's,  and  Gardiner 
preached  a  fimeral  sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
eulogising  this  persecutor  of  the  Reformed  Fsuth.  But  now  came 
unmistakable  ^ns  of  change.  Ridley,  then  Master  of  Pembroke 
Collie,  Cambridge,  soon  to  be  Bishop  of  London,  preached  a 
somewhat   violent  sermon    at    Paul's    Cross  against  the   adoration  of 
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saints,  the  use  of  holy  water,  and  the  reverence  done  to  pictures 
and  images.  We  may  note  that  on  the  day  of  the  King's  Coronation, 
amid  all  the  splendid  pageantry  and  decorations,  a  cable  was  fastened 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  steeple,  the  other  end  attached  to  an  anchor 
by  the  Deanery  door,  and  a  sailor  descended  ^^  swift  as  an  arrow 
from  the  bow.'* 

It  was  in  September  following  that  the  order  fi^m  the  Council 
commanded  the  destruction  of  images  in  churches  and  the  discontinuance 
of  all  processions.  The  Bishop,  Bonner,  protested  against  the  alterations 
and  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  for  contumacy,  made  submission,  and  was 
released  after  eight  days,  during  which  the  alterations  were  made.  The 
images  were  all  pulled  down,  as  were  the  rood,  the  crudfix,  and  its 
attendants,  St.  Mary  and  St.  John. 

The  "  Grey  Friars  Chronicle  '*  •  (published  by  the  Camden  Society)^ 
describes  all  this,  and  takes  care  to  note  that  two  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  sacrilegious  work  were  killed.  The  almsboxes  shared  the  general 
confiscation,  and  doubtless  not  only  the  services  of  the  church,  but  the 
poor  who  came  for  food,  suffered  thereby. 

Protector  Somerset  had  wide  ideas.  He  aspired  to  build  himself  a 
magnificent  palace  and  to  attach  a  park  to  it  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  palace  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Somerset  House  ; 
the  park  was  to  extend  from  it  to  St.  Paul's.  The  cloister  and 
chapel  in  Pardon  Churchyard  were  destroyed,  and  five  hundred  tons 
of  bones  were  carted  away  to  Finsbury  Fields  (it  is  sud  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand  cartloads)  and  piled  up  into  a  mound,  whidi 
got  the  name  of  the  "  Bone  Hill,"  and  this  has  come  in  our  day 
to  "  Bunhill."  On  this  hill  three  windmills  were  erected.  The  mound 
has  long  since  been  trodden  down,  and  the  windmills  are  gone,  but  the 
name  "Windmill  Street"  remains.  The  chapter  house  and  the  small 
cloister  round  it,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  were  also  destroyed, 
and  the  materials  were  used  for  the  new  Somerset  House.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  bases  of  parts  of  this  cloister  have  been  uncovered 
under  the  skilful  supervision  of  Mr.  Penrose,  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  present  cathedral. 

•  The  Grey  Fritn  Monastery  was  on  the  site  of  Christ's  Hospital,  this  year  removed. 
The  Chronicler  was  one  of  the  expelled  monks,  and,  naturally  enou^,  was  shocked  at 
the  whole  bosiness. 
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As    our    subject    is    only    the    cathedral    itself,  we    pass  by  the 

'Controversies  and  changes  in  creed  and   practice   which  the  reign   of 

Edward  VI.  witnessed.     The  Protector  Somerset  fell  the  victim  of  his 

own  inordinate  covetousness,  and  died  on  the  scaffold,  January  22nd, 

1552,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  "  Grey  Friar  "  chronicler.     But  the 

Reformation  went  on ;  Bonner  was  imprisoned  all  through  the  reign, 

Kdley  was  made  Bishop  of  London  (1550),  and  the  sacrament  was 

•administered    according    to    the    Reformed    use.      Rood-loft,    altars, 

crucifixes,  images,   all   disappeared.     The   Dean,   William   May,   gave 

orders  for  the  removal  of  the  organ,  but  they  were  not  carried  out.     It 

pealed  out  the  TV  Deum  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  July  6th,  1553. 

The  nation  certainly  rejoiced  at  this  change.     Not  merely  the  rapacity  of 

the  ruling  powers  at  court  had  alienated  public  sympathy,  but  the  people 

at  large  at  this  time  resented  the  loss  of  their  ancient  worship,  and  had 

not  as  yet  learned  the  greater  spirituality  and  reality  of  the  Reformed 

•service.     We  may  note  that  in  the  exuberance  of  popular  delight  in 

London  whilst  the  cathedral  bells  were  ringing,  a  Dutchman  went  to  the 

very  top  of  the  lofty  steeple,  waved  a  flag,  and  kindled  a   blaze  of 

torches. 

But  a  fierce  contest  was  inevitable.     Paul's  Cross  for  a  little  while 

gave  forth  most  conflicting  views.     Before  the  year  was  out  the  mass 

was  re-established   in  St   Paul's.     On  St.  Catharine's  Day  there  were 

splendid  processions  and  stately  ceremonial,  with  special  thought  of  the 

Queen's  mother,  Catharine  of  Aragon.     In  a  word,  it  was  in  St.  Paul's 

Cathedral    that    the    recovery  of   Roman    Catholicism    was    specially 

manifested  in  England.     William  May  was  deprived  of  the  Deanery,  he 

l>eing  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  Feckenham 

-succeeded  him,  but  in  1556  was  made  Abbot  of  Westminster.     He  was 

-so  holy  and  kindly  a  man  that  he  won  great  respect,  though  he  was 

an  uncompromising  Papist.     He  is  said  to  have  so  exerted  himself  with 

'Queen  Mary  to  procure  the  liberation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  as  to  offend 

the  Queen,  and  it  is  further  said  (Fuller)  that  Elizabeth  on  her  accession 

:sent  for  lum  and  oflFered  him  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  if  he 

would  conform  to  the  Reformed  Faith.     He  refused,  and  was  deprived, 

and  went  into  retirement,  and  at  St.  Paul's  May  was  restored  to  the 

Deanery. 
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At  the  time  of  his  deprivation,  as  I  have  sadd,  St.  Paul's  at  OKt 
furnished  proof  of  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  faith.  The  great  tool 
was  set  up  with  stately  cerem<mial,  in  preparation  for  the  visit  of  tk 
Queen  and  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  they  having  been  manied  t 
Winchester,  July  29th,  1554.  On  thdr  state  visit  to  St  M^ 
September  30th  following,  the  greatest  congregadon  that  had  ever  yet 
assembled  there  was  gathered  to  see  them.  But  as  great,  so  sijs 
Machyn*,  assembled  again  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  lecm 
Cardinal  Pole  as  Papal  L^te.  Three  days  before,  on  the  Feut  i 
St.  Andrew,  he  had  absolved  England  at  Westminster  Hail,  and  itcenti 
it  back  to  Communion.  Now,  having  landed  at  Baynard's  Castle  WH 
he  was  conducted  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  Lord  Cbanodkr 
and  Bishops,  all  in  splendid  procesnon,  followed  by  a  retinue  of  sohb 
and  knights,  with  the  Iq^ate's  cross  carried  before  him.  King  Philip  aii 
Queen  Mary  walking  by  his  side  on  the  right  hand  and  thek&. 
Gardiner  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  first  part  penitent,  the  bttr 
exultant,  and  ending  with  the  words,  ^*  Verily  this  is  the  great  day  i 
the  Lord." 

Of  one  passage  in  the  history  of  this  time  we  can  speak  viA 
unqualified  approval.  On  August  5th,  1554,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Whii^ 
issued  the  following  Proclamation  : — 

'^  Forasmuch  as  the  material  temples  or  churches  dE  God  woe  fat 
ordained  and  instituted  and  made  in  all  places  for  the  lawful  and  devoE 
assembly  of  the  people  there  to  lift  up  their  hearts  and  to  laud  and  pcsv 
Almighty  God  and  to  hear  His  Divine  Sendee  and  most  holy  Waid  ad 
Gospel  sincerely  said,  sung,  and  taught,  and  not  to  be  used  as  marks 
places  or  other  profane  places,  or  common  thoroughfares  with  carriage  i 
things ;  and  that  now  of  late  years  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  thb  Ckf 
of  London,  and  other  people  repairing  to  the  same,  have  and  jfi  ^ 
commonly  use  and  accustom  themselves  very  unseemly  and  unrevercodj; 
the  more  is  the  pity  to  make  the  common  carriage  of  great  vessels  M</ 
ale  and  beer,  great  baskets  full  of  bread,  fish,  fruit,  and  such  other  tbifigs. 

*  Robert  Machyn  was  an  upholsterer  of  Qaeenhithe,  whose  business,  howcfcr,  «> 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  funerals.  He  kept  a  diary,  which  is  much  used  by  Stiype  in  ^ 
Annals^  but  has  been  reprinted  in  full  by  the  Camden  Society.  It  is  very  amusing,  ^. 
illiterate,  and  full  of  gossip.  He  was  a  hot  partisan  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  so  never  la0 
the  opportunity  of  a  fling  at  the  Reformers.     He  died  of  the  plague  in  1 563. 
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fiundels  [bundles]  of  stuff  and  other  gross  wares  through  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul  within  the  said  City  of  London,  and  some  in  leading 
of  horses,  mules,  or  other  beasts  through  the  same  unreverently,  to  the 
great  dishonour  and  displeasure  of  Almighty  God^  and  the  great  grief 
also  and  offence  of  all  good  and  well-disposed  persons.  Be  it  therefore  for 
remedy  and  reformation  thereof  ordained,  enacted,  and  established  by  the 
LiOrd  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Common  Council 
assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  according  to  the  privileges 
and  customs  of  this  ancient  city  that  no  manner  of  person  or  persons, 
either  free  of  the  said  city  or  foreign,  of  what  estate,  condition,  or  degree 
soever  he  or  they  be,  do  at  any  time  from  henceforth  carry,  or  convey,  or 
cause  to  be  conveyed  or  carried  through  the  said  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul  any  manner  of  great  vessel  or  vessels,  basket  or  baskets,  with 
breads  ale,  beer,  flesh,  fruit,  fish,  fardells  of  stuff,  wood  billets,  faggots, 
mule,  horse,  or  other  beasts,  or  any  other  like  thing  or  things,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiture  and  losing  for  every  such  his  or  their  offence  iilr.  iiij^.,  and 
for  the  second  like  offence  vlr.  viiji/.,  and  for  the  third  offence  xj.,  and 
for  every  other  offence  after  such  third  time  to  forfeit  and  lose  like  sum, 
and  to  suffer  imprisonment  by  the  space  of  two  whole  days  and  nights 
without  bail  or  mainprise.  The  one  moiety  of  all  which  pains  and  penalties 
shall  be  to  the  use  of  the  poor  called  Christ's  Hospital  mthin  Newgate  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof  shall  be  to  the  use  of  him  or 
them  that  will  sue  for  the  same  in  any  Court  of  Record  within  same  City 
by  bill,  original  plaint,  or  information,  to  be  commenced  and  sued  in  the 
name  of  the  chamberlsuns  of  the  sud  city  for  the  time  being,  wherein 
none  essoyne  [exemption]  or  wages  of  law  for  the  defendants  shall  be 
admitted  or  allowed. 

"God  save  the  King  and  Queen." 

(Guildhall  Records.} 

We  have  had  the  grand  ceremonial  at  the  Reconciliation  to  Rome. 
Another  procession— oh  I  the  pity  of  it — ^was  held  on  St.  Paul's  Day,. 
1550,  of  160  priests,  with  Bishop  Bonner  at  the  head,  singing 
their  thanksgiving  that  the  Queen  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and 
on  the  following  April  30th,  came  the  report  that  a  prince  was  born. 
Ag^n  the  bells  rang  out,  and  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung!     Machyn 
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tells  of  the  disappointment  which  followed,  and  expresses  lus  hope  far 
the  future,  hope  not  to  be  fulfilled. 

What  was  it  turned  the  tide  of  religious  opinion?    Tht  mm 
admits  of  no  doubt.      John  Refers,  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Ea^ 
Reformation,  was  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  a    man*,  of  saintly  fit 
He  had  given  much  help  to  Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  iad 
brought  the   MS.  to  England,  and  published  it.     He  was  seotzad 
to  be  burned  only  three  days  after  the  reception   ciE  Pole,  and  Sd 
with   dauntless  courage,  even  his  wife  and  children    ^tcounging  bia. 
In  the  following  October,  his  Bishop  and  patron,  Ridley,  abo  died  tk 
same   fiery  death.      Machyn   records,  with    apparent    calloasness,  tk 
burnings  which  went  on  in  Smithfield  day  after  day,  along  with  trifeg 
incidents   and  stately  ceremonials  at  St.   Paul's.     He  does  not  reds 
that  these  things  were   horrifying    the  English    people,    and  toniB; 
their  hearts  steadfastly  to  the  persecuted  faith.     The   greater  noadxr 
of  the  martyr  fires  took   place  in   London,  and    St.    Paul's  was  tk 
place   of  trial.     On  the  13th  of  November,  1558,  the  Queen  issooi 
a    brief  to  Bonner,   giving   him  command  to   bum    heretics  wklM 
mercy,   and   four   days   later    she    died,   as,   on    die    same   day,  <fii 
Cardinal    Pole. 

The  heart  of  England  was  alienated  from  a  religion  wliidi  U 
resorted  to  such  brutalities,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Refbrmatioa  noe 
everywhere  received.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  would  not  be  incaubota 
There  was  no  immediate  interference  with  the  Marian  ceremonial.  Thse 
was  a  solemn  Requiem  Mass  sung  at  St.  Paul's  after  the  deadicf 
Henry  II.  of  France,  July,  1559,  but  by  this  time  the  restored  imags 
had  again  been  removed.  One  day,  when  she  came  to  St.  Paul's,  Dot 
Nowell  placed  in  her  pew  a  prayer-book  richly  illuminated  with  Genos 
scriptural  engravings.  She  was  very  angry,  and  demanded  to  knot 
who  had  placed  "this  idolatrous  book"  on  her  cushion.  The  poor 
Dean  explained,  and  her  Majesty  was  satisfied,  but  "  prayed  God  to 
give  him  more  wisdom  for  the  future."  She  expressed  her  satisfadka 
that  the  pictures  were  German  and  not  English.  Some  years  later  tlie 
same  Dean  offended  her  in  the  opposite  (Section.  It  was  on  Ask 
Wednesday,  1572;  he  was  preaching  before  her,  and  deoouaoai 
certain  **  Popish   superstitions,"  among  them  the    use  of  the    ^n  d 
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the  Cross.  Her  Majesty  called  out  to  him  sternly  to  "stick  to  his 
text'*     The  next  day  he  sent  her  a  humble  apology. 

Paulas  Cross  was  silent  for  some  months;  when  at  length  it  was 
again  occupied  the  Reformed  faith  was  reasserted.  Bonner  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  a^d  the  English  Communion  service  was  again  in  use. 
In  the  following  August,  the  Queen's  Commissioners  held  a  Visitation 
in  St.  Paulas,  at  which  all  who  refused  to  conform  with  it  were 
pronounced  contumacious  and  deprived.  The  rood  was  again  turned 
out,  as  were  the  images,  and  now  it  was  with  the  approval  of  the 
people  at  large.  In  many  places  there  was  much  violence  displayed 
in  the  destruction,  but  not  in  St.  Paul's.  All  was  done  there  without 
tumult,  and  ^th  discrimination.  On  December  17th,  1559,  Parker 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  at  Lambeth,  and  four  days  later  he 
consecrated  Grindal  Bishop  of  London.  Bonner  was  sent  to  the 
Marshalsea  Prison,  which  Strype  declares  was  done  to  screen  him  from 
the  popular  detestation.  He  was  well  fed  and  housed  there,  and 
had  ^*much  enjoyment  of  his  garden  and  orchards,"  until  his  death 
in   1569. 

Grindal  had  been  warmly  attached  to  Ridley,  and  still  loved  his 
memory  dearly.  Moreover,  he  had  himself  been  an  exile  for  his 
opinions.  He  was  not,  therefore,  likely  to  look  favourably  upon 
the  old  ceremonial,  even  in  its  modified  form  of  stately  solemnity  and 
grace,  such  as  Tallis  and  Merbecke  would  have  preserved  to  it.  And 
his  Dean,  Nowell,  had  the  same  distrust.  Had  they  favoured  it,  in  all 
probability  the  moderate  and  beautiful  rendering  of  the  Liturgy,  as  it 
is  heard  in  the  cathedral  in  our  day,  would  not  only  have  won  the 
affections  of  the  people  at  large,  but  would  have  arrested  the  strong  tide 
o  Puritanism  and  iconoclasm  which  was  now  rising.  In  Convocation, 
the  Puritans  nearly  carried  the  removal  of  all  organs  from  churches. 
They  lost  it  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  Dean  Nowell  was  in  the 
nunority. 

Whilst  the  controversy  was  at  its  fiercest,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1561, 
a  violent  thunderstorm  burst  over  London*  The  Church  of  St. 
Martin's,  Ludgate,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  great  masses  of  stones 
came  down  upon  the  pavement.  Whilst  people  were  looking  dismayed 
at  this,  the  steeple  of  St.   Paul's  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.     The 
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framework  had  got  ablaze,  the  lead  which  coYcred  tt  pound 
down  like  lava  upon  the  roof,  the  very  bells  meked.  For  fav 
hours  the  whole  cathedral  was  in  danger,  but  hap{Hly,  with  dc 
exception  of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  the  church  was  saved.  As  aoon  stk 
flames  were  extinguished,  Pilkington,  whose  works  are  publidied  by  de 
Parker  Society,  furiously  declared  that  it  was  all  owing  to  die  rctentioc 
of  Popery,  and  the  other  side,  with  equal  vigour,  attributed  tk 
disaster  to  the  desecration  by  the  Puritans.* 

The  steeple  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the  nave  roof  was  begun  widwi 
loss  of  time.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  letters  to  the  Lord  Kbyor, 
commanding  him  to  take  inunediate  steps,  gave  him  icxx>  maiks  fes 
her  own  pvu-se,  and  warrants  for  looo  loads  of  timber  from  her  woo& 
j^7ooo  were  raised  at  once  by  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  London,  "vm 
frankly,  lovingly,  and  willingly,"  says  the  Guildhall  record.  Bdbiti 
month  had  elapsed  a  temporary  roof  was  made,  and  in  five  yors  tk 
lead  roof  was  complete. 

The  victory  over  the  Armada,  in  1588,  sent  all  England  wild  viik 
delight.  The  Queen  came  in  State  to  offer  thanks  at  St.  FsoTs, 
attended  by  all  the  nobility,  and  after  the  sermon  dined  with  tk 
Bishop  in  his  palace. 

But  the  signs  of  irreverence  and  neglect  are  continually  before  & 
We  have  already  given  extracts  from  sermons  denouncing  it.  It  ms 
now  that  the  raising  of  money  by  Government  lotteries  began,  for  tk 
purpose  of  repairing  the  harbours,  and  a  great  shed  was  set  up  at  ^k 
west  door  of  St,  Paul's  for  the  drawing  (1569).  In  1605,  ^^^'^  ^^ 
Gunpowder  conspirators  were  hanged  in  front  of  the  west  door,  and  « 
the  following  May,  Garnet,  the  Jesuit  priest,  shared  the  same  fate  a 
the  same  spot. 

Let  us  before  closing  this  chapter  take  note  of  the  monuments  i 
four  Deans  not  mentioned  in  our  last  survey.  They  are  ThoBSS 
Wynterbourne  (Dean  1471-1478),  William  Worsley  (i479-i499)t  ^ 
fine  brass.  William  May  we  have  already  spoken  of.  Dean  unfc 
Edward  VL,  deprived  by  Mary,  restored  by  Elizabeth,  elected  Ardh 
bishop  of  York,  but  died  the  same  day,  August  8th,  1560.  Thert 
were  twelve  Latin  lines  on  his  grave.     His  successor,  Alexander  NowcB. 

*  Milman's  Annals  of  St,  PauPs^  pp.  280-1. 
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10   died    in    1601    at  the  age   of   ninety,   was  a   zealous  promoter 
the  Reformation.      There  was  a  fine  monument  to  him,  a  bust  in 

•    robe,  and  very  long   Latin   inscriptions   in   prose  and  verse. 
Before  coming  to  the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  great  cathedral, 

rhapter  of  decay,  of  zealous  attempts  at  restoration,  of  profanation, 
one  more  attempt  to  restore,  and  of  total   destruction,  it  becomes 

:essary  to  take  one  more  retrospect 
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St.  Paul's  a  Cathidral  ofthe^^OU  Foundation''— The  Dean— The (kum-lk 
Pnbinds  —  Residentiaries  —  Treasurer —  Chancellor  —  j/rchdedcns-^ilm 
Canons— Chantries— Obits— Music  in  Old  St.  Paul's— Tallis^Ri^ 
Byrd — Aforley— Dramatic  Performances — The  Boy  Bishop — Tht  Gift^m 
Bud  and  Doe, 

We  have  recorded  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  and  some  of  tk 
principal  national  events  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  But  it  k  ak 
necessary,  if  our  conception  of  its  history  is  to  aim  at  completeaes, 
to  consider  the  character  of  its  services,  of  its  officers,  of  its  even- 
day  life. 

We  speak  of  St.  Paul's  as  "  a  Cathedral  of  the  Old  Fouakioi,' 
and  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester  as  of  "the  New  Foundado.* 
What  is  the  difference  ?  The  two  last  named,  along  with  seven  otta 
had  monasteries  attached  to  them.  Of  such  monasteries  the  Bisbq)  n 
the  Abbot,  and  the  cathedral  was  immediately  ruled  by  his  subntfiis^ 
who  was  the  Prior.  Other  monasteries  also  had  Priors,  namely,  tiff 
which  were  attached  to  greater  ones.  Thus  the  "Alien"  liw» 
belonged  to  great  monasteries  at  a  distance,  some  of  them  even  aa« 
the  sea,  in  Normandy.  These  houses  became  very  unpopular,  as  beae 
colonies  of  foreigners  whose  interests  were  not  those  of  England  d 
they  were  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  When  Henry  ^ 
went  further  and  dissolved  the  monasteries  altogether,  it  became  neeii 
to  reconstitute  those  cathedrals  which  were  administered  by  moot 
St.  Paul's  not  being  such,  remained  on  the  old  foundation ;  WincteF 
of  which  the  Bishop  was  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Swithun,'* 
placed  imder  a  Dean  and  Canons,  as  was  the  great  Monaster;^ 
Christchurch,  Canterbury.  The  last  Prior  of  Winchester  became* 
first  Dean,     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Dean  of  Winchester  saai 
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on  a  somewhat  different  historical  footing  from  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  latter. 

The  word  Dean  belongs  to  the  ancient  Roman  law,  DecanuSy  lit. 
one  who  has  authority  over  ten,  as  a  centurion  was  one  who  had 
authority  over  a  hundred.  The  Deans  seem  originally  to  have  been 
especially  concerned  with  the  management  of  funerals.  Presently  the 
name  became  adopted  to  Christian  use,  and  was  applied  in  monasteries 
to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  discipline  of  every  ten  monks.  When 
the  Abbot  was  absent  the  senior  Dean  undertook  the  government; 
and  thus  it  was  that  in  cathedral  churches  which  were  monastic  it 
gradually  became  the  custom  to  have  one  who  acted  as  Dean,  and  this 
system  was  gradually  adopted  in  secular  cathedrals,  like  St.  Paul's.  In 
monasteries,  however,  the  Dean  was  so  far  subordinate  to  the  Prior 
that  he  had  charge  of  the  music  and  ritual,  while  the  Prior  had  a 
general  superintendence. 

The  clergy  of  St.  Paul's  then  were  seculars.  There  were  thirty  of 
them,  called  Canons,  as  being  entered  on  the  list  (fcai/cii/)  of  ecclesiastics 
serving  the  church.  Each  man  was  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  cathedral,  and  therefore  was  a  "  Prebendary,"  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  daily  rations  (^prabenda)  served  out  to  soldiers.  There 
were  thirty  Canons  or  Prebendaries  attached  to  St.  Paul's,  and  these  with 
the  Bishop  and  Dean  formed  the  Great  Chapter.  To  them  in  theory 
belonged  the  right  of  electing  the  Bishop ;  but  it  was  only  theory,  as 
it  is  still.  The  real  nominator  was  the  Pope  or  the  King,  whichever 
happened  at  the  crisis  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

In  early  days  the  Bishop  was  the  ruling  power  inside  the  cathedral. 
At  its  first  foundation,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  Bishops  who  exerted 
themselves  to  raise  the  money  for  the  building.  But  as  time  went  on 
the  Bishops,  finding  their  hands  full  of  affairs  of  state,  stood  aside  in 
great  measure,  retired  to  their  pleasant  home  at  Fulham,  and  left  to 
the  Dean  greater  power.  And  thus  it  was  that,  as  we  have  already 
told.  Dean  Ralph  de  Diceto  built  the  Deanery.  And  thus  gradually 
the  Dean  became  practical  ruler  of  the  cathedral — the  Bishop  had  no 
voice  in  afiairs  of  the  Chapter,  except  on  appeal.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Canons  attempted  to  exclude  the  Dean  from  the  managing 
body,  as  having  no  Prebend.      He  could   expel   from  the  choir,  and 
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punish  the  contumacious,  but  they  contended  that  he  had  no  power 
to  touch  the  revenues.  It  was  because  of  this  that  Bishop  Sudbury 
(1370),  in  order  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  the  Dean  being  excluded 
when  the  Chapter  were  discussing  business,  attached  a  prebendal  stall 
to  the  Deanery,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  preside,  without  possibility 
of  cavil,  at  all  meetings  of  the  Chapter. 

As  the  Canons,  or  at  any  rate  many  of  them,  had  other  churches, 
they  had  each  his  deputy,  who  said  the  service  in  the  Cathedral. 
Each  Prebendary  had  his  own  manor,  and  there  were  other  manors 
which  belonged  to  the  common  stock,  and  supplied  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  services  and  paying  the  humbler  officials.  The  Canons,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  secular,  not  monks;  but  they  had  a  common 
*' College,"  with  a  refectory,  kitchen,  brewhouse,  bakehouse,  and  mill. 
Archdeacon  Hale  computed  that  the  manors  comprised  in  all  about 
24,000  acres,  three-eighths  of  which  were  managed  by  the  cathedral 
body,  and  the  rest  let  to  tenants,  who  had  protecting  rights  of  thdr  own. 
In  addition  to  these  were  the  estates  attached  to  the  Deanery. 

But  with  the  changes  which  Time  is  always  bringing,  it  came  to  pass 
that  some  of  the  Canons,  who  held  other  benefices  (and  the  number 
increased  as  the  years  went  on),  preferred  to  live  on  their  prebendal 
manors,  or  in  their  parishes ;  to  follow,  in  short,  the  Bishop's  example  of 
non-attendance  at  the  cathedral.  And  thus  the  services  devolved  on 
a  few  men  who  stayed  on  and  were  styled  Residentiaries.  These  clerics 
not  only  had  their  keep  at  the  common  College,  which  increased  in 
comfort  and  luxury,  but  also  came  in  for  large  incomes  from  oblations, 
obits,  and  other  privileges.  At  first  it  seemed  irksome  to  be  tied  down 
to  residence,  but  as  time  went  on  this  became  a  privilege  eagerly  sought 
after;  and  thus  grew  up,  what  continues  still,  a  chapter  within  the 
chapter,  and  the  management  of  the  cathedral  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Residentiaries. 

The  Treasurer  was  a  canon  of  very  great  importance ;  the  tithes  of 
four  churches  came  to  him.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding the  lighting  of  the  cathedral,  and  had  charge  of  the  relics,  the 
books,  the  sacred  vessels,  crosses,  curtains,  and  palls.  The  Sacrist 
had  to  superintend  the  tolling  of  the  bells,  to  see  that  the  church 
was  opened  at  the  appointed  times,  that  it   was   kept  clean,  and  that 
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reverence  was  maintained  at  times  of  service.  Under  him  were  four 
Mergers  (wand-bearers),  who  enforced  the  Sacrist's  rules,  and  took  care 
Jiat  bad  characters  were  not  harboured  in  the  church,  and  that  burden- 
searers  were  kept  out.  We  have  seen  that  these  duties  fell  largely 
nto  abeyance  at  certain  times.  Every  Michaelmas  Day  the  Verger 
ippeared  before  the  Dean  to  give  up  his  wand,  and  to  receive  it  back 
f  his  character  was  satisfactory.  The  Verger  was  bound  to  be  a 
3achelor^  because,  said  the  statute,  "  having  a  wife  is  a  troublesome  and 
listurbing  affair,  and  husbands  are  apt  to  study  the  wishes  of  their 
^ives  or  their  mistresses,  and  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.'* 

The  Chancellor  kept  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Chapter, 
uid  also  superintended  the  schools  belonging  to  the  cathedral. 

The  Archdeacons  of  London,  Middlesex,  and  Colchester  had  their 
Dwn  stalls  in  the  cathedral,  but  had  no  voice  in  the  Chapter. 

The  Minor  Canons,  twelve  in  number,  formed  a  separate  college. 
Founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  They  were,  of  course,  under  the 
luthority  of  the  cathedral,  though  they  had  independent  estates  of 
:heir  own. 

The  Scriptorium  of  St.  Paul's  was  an  important  department,  and 
ivas  well  managed.  Much  of  the  work  produced  in  it  perished  in  the 
ire ;  but  there  are  some  of  its  manuscripts  still  happily  preserved, 
notably  the  Majora  Statuta  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Library  there,  and 
I  magnificent  folio  of  Diceto's  History,  now  in  Lambeth  Library. 

Incidental  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  pages  of  Chantries 
in  St  Paul's,  but  we  have  to  speak  more  fully  of  these,  for  they  formed 
St  very  large  source  of  income,  especially  to  the  Residentiary  Canons. 
These  Chantries  were  founded  for  saying  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  St.  Paul's  was  almost  beyond 
measure  rich  in  them.  The  oldest  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  after  which  time  they  multiplied  so  fast  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  them  all  here.  There  is  a  return  of  them 
(quoted  at  length  by  Dugdale),  which  was  made  by  order  of  King 
Edward  VI.  Take  the  description  of  the  second  of  them  as  he 
gives  it.  "The  next  was  ordained  by.  Richard,  surnamed  Nigell 
[Fitzneal],  Bishop  of  London  in  King  Richard  I.'s  time,  who  having 
built  two  altars  in  this  cathedral,  the  one  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the 
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Martyr,  and  the  other  to  St.  Dionis,  assigned  eight  marks  y»riyrB)t,tc 
be  received  out  of  the  church  of  Cestreheart,  for  the  mdntaimng|oftfc 
priests  celebrating  every  day  thereat;  viz.,  one  for  the  good  estate  of 
the  King  of  England  and  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  bdiig;s 
also  for  all  the  congr^tion  of  this  churchy  and  the  fsdthiul  poiisluoan 
belonging  thereto,  and  the  other  for  the  souls  of  the  Kings  of  Eo^ 
and  Bishops  of  London,  and  all  the  faithful  deceased :  whidi  grant  n 
confirmed  by  the  Chapter/*  This  is  a  fair  specimen ;  they  go  on  pf 
after  page  in  Dugdale's  folio.  William  de  Sanctas  Mariae  ecdeaa  [ne 
was  Dean  1 241-1243)  leaves  120  marks  for  bread  and  beer  yearly  to  i 
priest  who  shall  celebrate  for  his  soul  and  for  the  souls  of  Us  pI^ 
decessors,  successors,  parents,  and  benefactors.  Sometimes  special  abs 
are  named  at  which  the  Mass  is  to  be  said,  *'  St.  Chad,  Sl  NichoiB^ 
St.  Ethelbert  the  King,  St.  Radegund,  St.  James,  the  twelve  Apostks, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Erkenwald,  St  SylTcstff, 
St.  Michael,  St.  Katharine."  I  take  them  as  they  come  in  the  succcsaw 
testaments.  The  following  passage  is  worth  quoting: — "InigEiD. 
Rc^er  de  Waltham,  a  Canon  of  this  church,  enfeoft  the  Dean  aal 
Chapter  of  certain  messuages  and  shops  lying  within  the  city  of  Londcg, 
for  the  support  of  two  priests  to  pray  perpetually  for  his  soul,  and  fe 
the  souls  of  his  parents  and  benefactors,  within  the  chapel  of  St  Job 
the  Baptist  in  the  south  part  of  this  cathedral ;  as  also  for  the  sod  cf 
Antony  Beck,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  Bishop  of  Durham.  Asl 
further  directed  that  out  of  the  revenue  of  these  messuages,  &c,  tiiflt 
should  be  a  yearly  allowance  to  the  sdd  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  ke? 
solemn  processions  in  this  church  on  the  several  days  of  the  invcntKc 
and  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  also  of  St.  John  Baptist ;  wearaif 
their  copes  at  those  times  in  such  sort  as  they  used  on  all  the  gitf 
festivals  ;  and  likewise  out  of  his  high  devotion  to  the  service  of  w 
and  that  it  should  be  the  more  venerably  performed  therein,  he  g«^ 
divers  costly  vestments  thereto,  some  whereof  were  set  with  preaoff 
stones,  expressly  directing  that  in  all  masses  wherein  himself  by  pardciir 
name  was  to  be  commended,  as  also  at  his  anniversary,  and  in  th^ 
festivals  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St.  Laurence  * 
Deacon,  they  should  be  used.  And,  moreover,  out  of  his  abunto 
piety  he  founded  a  certain  Oratory  on  the  south  side  of  the  Choir  in  * 
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cathedral,  towards  the  upper  end  thereof,  to  the  honour  of  God^ 
our  Lady,  St.  Laurence,  and  All  Sdnts,  and  adorned  it  with  the 
images  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Laurence,  and 
St,  Mary  Magdalene ;  so  likewise  with  the  pictures  of  the  celestial 
Hierarchy,  the  joys  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  others,  both  in  the  roof 
about  the  altar,  and  other  places  within  and  without ;  in  which  Oratory 
the  chantry  before  mentioned  was  placed,  and  the  said  anniversary  to 
be  kept.  And,  lastly,  in  the  south  wall,  opposite  to  the  said  Oratory, 
erected  a  glorious  tabernacle,  which  contained  the  image  of  the  said 
blessed  Virgin,  sitting  as  it  were  in  childbed ;  as  also  of  our  Saviour, 
in  swaddling  clothes,  lyitig  between  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  St.  Joseph  at 
her  feet ;  above  which  was  another  image  of  her,  standing  with  the  child 
in  her  arms.  And  on  the  beam,  thwarting  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
Oratory  to  the  before-specified  childbed,  placed  the  crowned  images  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  mother  sitting  in  one  tabernacle  ;  as  also  the  images 
of  St.  Katharine  and  St.  Margaret,  virgins  and  martyrs ;  neither  was 
there  any  part  of  the  said  Oratory,  or  roof  thereof,  but  he  caused  it  to  be 
beautified  with  comely  pictures  and  images,  to  the  end  that  the  memory 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  His  saints,  especially  of  the  glorious  Virgin, 
His  mother,  might  be  always  the  more  famous :  in  which  Oratory  he 
designed  that  his  sepulture  should  be." 

Bishop  Richard  of  Gravesend  (d.  at  Fulham,  1306)  made  his  will 
at  his  Manor  House  of  Haringay,  in  1302.  It  is  written  with  his  own 
hand,  and  the  opening  words  are :  "  Imprimis,  Tibi,  o  pie  Redemptor, 
et  potens  Salvator  animarum,  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  animam  meam  com- 
mendo ;  Tibi  etiam,  o  summe  Sacerdos  et  vere  Pontifex  animarum, 
commendo  universam  plebem  Londonensis  civitatis  et  diocsesis ;  obsecrans 
te,  per  medicinam  vulnerum  tuorum,  qui  in  cruce  pependisti,  ut  mihi 
et  ipsis,  concessa  perfecta  venia  peccatorum,  concedas  nos  ad  tuam 
nusericordiam  pervenire,  et  frui  beatitudine,  tuis  electis  perenniter  re- 
promissa."  After  which  he  goes  on  to  direct  that  he  shall  be  buried 
close  to  his  predecessor,  Henry  de  Sandwiche,  whom  he  calls  his  special 
benefactor,  and  that  the  marble  covering  his  grave  shall  not  rise  lugher 
than  the  pavement ;  that  out  of  his  personal  estate,  consisting  of  books, 
household  goods,  corn  and  cattle,  which  together  is  valued  at  2000 
marks,  140/.  shall  be  given  to  the  poor,  100  marks  to  the  new  fabric 
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of  the  cathedral,  and  that  lands  of  the  value  of  lo/.  a  year  sbii  Ik 
bought  for  the  founding  of  a  chantry  here  for  his  soul,  and  for  ik 
keeping  of  his  anniversary. 

In  the  Inventory  of  his  goods  we  have  interesting  infonnalioQ  iboi 
values:  wheat  is  reckoned  at  4J.  the  quarter,  peas  at  is.U^zsAy^ 
at  2J.     Bulls  are  worth  yj.  4^.  each,  kine  6s. ^  fat  muttons  u.,eicsU, 
capons  2^/.,  cocks  and  hens   id.     His  nephew,  Stephen,  who  soocnU 
him  thirteen  years  later,  allows  only  loo  marks  for  the  expenses  of  fe 
funeral,  quoting  St.  Augustine  that  funeral  parade  may  be  a  cote 
comfort  to  the  living,  but  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  dead.    He  &ajm 
of  140/.  to  the  poor  tenants  on  his  manors.     Bishop  Michael  Nordibin|l 
^d.  1362)  left  the  rents  of  certsun  houses  which  he  had  built  at  Fubi 
for  a  chantry  priest,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Loab 
He  also  desired  to  be  buried  on  the  same  day  he  died,  with  his  &ce  aqxad 
to  view,  outside  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral.     His  endowment  of  tk 
chantry  being  judged  to  be  insufficient,  one  of  the  nominated  daitn 
priests  gave  a  further  endowment  for  it.     This  Bishop  Northbuigh  lei 
2000/.  for  the  completion  of  the  house  of  the  Girthusians  (Charter  HoiHt| 
in  co-operation  with  Sir  Walter  Manny.     He  also  left  1000  marbtolie 
put  into  a  chest   in  the   Cathedral  Treasury,  out  oi  which  any  poor 
layman   might,   for   a   sufficient    pledge,   borrow    10/.,  the  Dean  ai 
principal  Canons  20/.  upon  the  like  pledge ;    the  Bishop  40/. ;  otkr 
noblemen  or  citizens  20/.  for  the  term  of  a  year.     If  at  the  years  oc 
the  money  was  not  repaid,  the  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross  was  to  noon 
the  fact,  and  to  announce  that  the  pledge  would  be  sold  within  f«fft» 
days  if  it  were  not  redeemed,  and  any  surplus  from  the  sale  would  It 
handed  to  the  borrower,  or  his  executors.     If  there  were  no  cBCoflP 
then  the  money  was  to  go  back  to  the  chest,  and  be  spent  Ibr  the  hols 
of  his  soul.     There  were  three  keys  to  the  chest,  one  was  kepc  Ijf 
the  Dean,  another  by  the  oldest  Canon-resident,   and  the  third  bf  ^ 
Warden  appointed  by  the  Chapter. 

One  keeps  on  finding  benefactions  of  this  sort.  In  1370  one  J«> 
Hiltoft's  executors  handed  over  some  money  which  the  CSiaptcrflS" 
ployed  in  repairing  some  ruined  houses ;  but  they  took  care  to  estabS 
a  chantry  of  one  chaplain  to  celebrate  Divine  service  daily  in  ^ 
Dunstan's  Chapel  for  the  soul  of  the  said  John. 
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We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  chantry  which  Henry  IV. 
founded  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.     Bishop  Braybrooke 
on  that  occasion  gave  a  piece  of  ground,  part  of  his  palace,  36  feet  by 
1 9  feet,  for  the  habitation  of  the  priests  attached  to  this  chantry.     And 
King  Henry,  we  are  told,  "gave  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  their 
successors,  for  ever,  divers  messuages  and  lands,  lying  within  the  City  of 
London,  for  the  anniversary  of  the  said  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his 
father,  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  and  of  Blanch,  his  mother,  on  the 
1 2th  day  of  September  yearly  in  this  church,  with  Placebo  and  Dirige, 
nine  Antiphons,  nine  Psalms,  and  nine  Lessons,  in  the  exequies  of  either 
of  them ;  as  also  Mass  of  Requiem,  with  note,  on  the  morrow  to  be 
performed  at  the  high  altar  for  ever ;  and  moreover  to  distribute  unto  the 
said  Dean  and  Chapter  these  several  sums,  viz.,  to  the  Dean,  as  often  as 
he   shall   be   present,   three   shillings  and  fourpence ;   to  the  principal 
canons,  twenty  pence  (to  the  sum  of  i6j.  8t/.) ;  to  the  petty  canons,  ten 
shillings  ;  to  the  chaplains,  twenty  shillings  ;  to  the  vicars,  four  shillings 
and  eightpence ;  to  the  choristers,  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  to  the 
vergers,  twelvepence ;  to  the  bell-ringers,  fourpence ;    to  the  keeper  of 
the  lamps  about  the  tomb  of  the  said  duke  and  duchess,  at  each  of  their 
said  anniversaries,  sixpence  ;  to  the  Mayor  of  London  for  the  time  being, 
in  respect  of  his  presence  at  the  said  anniversaries,  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  ;  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  rent  of  the  house  where  the 
said  chantry  priests  did  reside,  ten  shillings ;  and  for  to  find  eight  great 
tapers  to  burn  about  that  tomb  on  the  day  of  the  said  anniversaries,  at 
the  exequies,  and  mass  on  the  morrow,  and  likewise  at  the  processions, 
masses,  and  vespers  on  every  great  festival,  and  upon  Sundays  at  the 
procession,  mass,  and  second  vespers  for  ever.     And  lastly,  to  provide 
for  those  priests  belonging  to  that  chapel  on  the  north  part  of  the  said 
tomb,  a  certain  chalice,  missal,  and  portvoise  [Breviary]  according  to  the 
Ordinate  Sarum ;  as  also  vestments,  bread,  wine,  wax,  and  glasses,  and 
other   ornaments   and   necessaries  for  the   same,   and   repairs   of  their 
mansion."     A  few  years  later  another  chantry  was  founded  at  the  same 
altar  for  the  soul  of  Henry  IV.  himself. 

As  years  went  on,  the  provision  for  all  these  Chantries  being 
found  inadequate  to  maintain  them,  some  were  united  together, 
and   thus,  at   their   dissolution   in   the   first  year  of  Edward   VI.,   it 
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was  found  that  there  were  only  thirty-five,  to  which  bdonged  (kf- 
four  priests. 

In  addition  to  the  Chantries  were  the  Obits^  held  by  the  Don  ai 
Canons,  particular  anniversaries  of  deaths.  They  varied  in  yh 
according  to  the  donors'  endowment  from  4/.  to  ioj.  Dugdakgivc 
a  long  list  of  them. 

This  cathedral  was  wonderfully  rich  in  plate  and  jewels,  so  Bui 
so  that,  as  Dugdale  says,  the  very  inventory  would  fill  a  volume  Tti 
take  only  one  illustration  :  King  John  of  France  when  he  was  broi^ 
here  by  the  Black  Prince  "  gave  an  oblation  of  twelve  nobles  at  tk 
shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald,  the  same  at  that  of  the  Annunciation,  tfC8> 
six  floren  nobles  at  the  Crucifix  by  the  north  door,  four  basins  of  giii 
at  the  high  altar  ;  and,  at  the  hearing  of  Mass,  after  the  Ofiertory,  gw 
to  the  Dean  then  officiating,  five  floren  nobles,  which  the  said  Dean  la: 
John  Lyllington  (the  weekly  petty  canon),  his  assistant,  had.  All  wiii 
being  performed,  he  gave,  moreover,  in  the  chapter-house,  fifty  flora 
nobles  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  officers  of  the  church," 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  services  before  the  Reformatifla, 
we  have  but  few  data  to  go  upon.  In  1+14  Bishop  Richard  Qifixi 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  ordained  that  fiom  ^ 
first  day  of  December  following,  the  use  of  Sarum  should  be  ohscrwi 
Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  a  special  "  Usus  Sancti  PaulL" 

There  was  an  organ  in  the  church,  or  rather,  to  use  the  old  pl» 
a  "  pair  of  organs,"  for  the  instrument  had  a  plural  name  like  "a  |ff 
of  bellows."  Organs  were  in  use  in  the  church  at  any  rate  in  the  fiwrt 
century,  and  were  introduced  into  England  by  Archbishop  TheodoR 
In  old  times  there  was  no  official  organist ;  the  duty  was  taken  bp 
master  of  the  choristers  or  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir,  a 
churches  of  the  regular  foimdation  a  monk  played. 

English  Church  music,  in  its  proper  sense,  began  widi  tk 
Reformation.      In  the  Roman  Church,  the  great  genius  of  Paks^ 

■ 

had  produced  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  as  r^ards  the  aW 
Plain  Song;  and  with  the  English  Liturgy  we  associate  the  hoDOSts 
names  of  Tallis,  Merbecke,  Byrd,  Farrant  in  the  early  days,  and  * 
splendid  list  of  successors  right  down  to  our  time,  wherein  is  sdl  ^^ 
falling  oflF.     Tallis  is  supposed  by  Rimbault  to  have  been  a  pop'  ^ 
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Mulliner,  the  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
this.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  service  in  the  Dorian  mode,  which 
heads  the  collection  in  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
first  harmonised  setting  of  the  Canticles  ever  composed  for  the  English 
Liturgy,  is  very  dull,  but  his  harmony  of  the  Litany  and  of  the  Versicles 
after  the  Creed,  has  never  been  equalled  for  beauty.  His  Canon  tune, 
to  which  we  sing  Ken's  Evening  Hymn,  is  also  unsurpassed,  and  his 
anthem,  "If  ye  love  Me,"  is  one  of  wonderful  sweetness  and  devout 
feeling.  John  Redford  was  his  contemporary,  and  was  organist  ot 
St.  Paul's,  1 530-1 540.  His  anthem,  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord,"  is  as 
impressive  and  stately  as  Tallis's  that  I  have  just  named.  It  is 
frequently  sung  at  St.  Paul's  still.  William  Byrd  was  senior  chorister 
of  St.  Paul's  in  1554.  I  hold  his  service  in  D  minor  to  be  the  finest 
which  had  as  yet  been  set  to  the  Reformed  Liturgy — the  Nicene  Creed 
in  particular  is  of  marvellous  beauty.  Tallis  had  not  attempted 
•*  expression  **  in  his  setting  of  the  Canticles.  The  meaning  seems  to 
breathe  all  through  Byrd's  harmonies.  I  did  not  know  until  I  read 
Sir  George  Grove's  article  upon  him,  that  Byrd  secretly  remained  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  I  long  ago  made  up  my  mind,  on  my  own 
judgment,  that  his  most  pathetic  anthem,  "  Bow  thine  ear,"  was  a  wail 
over  the  iconodasm  in  St.  Paul's.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age  in  1623. 
Morley  was  another  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  the  author  of  a  fine  setting 
of  the  Burial  Service.  Paul  Hentzner,  who  visited  St.  Paul's  in  1598, 
says  in  his  Itinerary^  "  It  has  a  very  fine  organ,  which  at  evensong, 
accompanied  with  other  instruments,  makes  excellent  music." 

Concerning  the  dramatic  performances  which  went  on  in  the 
cathedral  at  certain  times,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  St.  Paul's  that 
I  know  of  to  mention.  These  performances  were  originally  intended 
for  instruction,  pictorial  representations  of  scenes  from  the  Bible  and 
Church  History,  but  often  d^enerating  into  coarse  buffoonery  and 
horseplay.  The  "  Boy  Bishop "  was  for  many  generations  an  estab- 
lished institution.  One  ceremony  there  was,  peculiar  to  St.  Paul's, 
namely,  "  The  Offering  of  a  Buck  and  Doe."  Sir  William  le  Baud  in 
1328  made  a  yearly  grant  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  a  doe  to  be 
presented  on  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  a  fat  buck 
to  be  offered  at  the  midsummer  commemoration  of  the  same  Apostle. 
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These  were  to  be  offered  at  the  high  altar  by  Sir  WilGam  and  liii 
descendants,  and  afterwards  to  be  distributed  among  the  Cancms  resdon 
This  gift  was  in  acknowledgment  of  a  grant  wUch  they  had  mje 
him  of  twenty-two  acres  of  land  adjoining  his  park  in  Essex.  Tkit 
was  a  grand  ceremonial  on  each  occasion,  the  Canons  wore  dior  int 
vestments  and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  there  was  a  proces^on  roond  k 
church,  with  the  horns  of  the  buck  carried  on  a  spear,  and  a  gnat  nox 
of  horn-blowers.  Gimden  describes  it  all,  as  an  eye-witness.  Tb 
festivity  came  to  an  end  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Our  illustration,  showing  the  costume  of  the  clergy  of  St  Paoi's, 
is  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Lydgate's  Life  of  St.  Edmund^  written  Id  dx 
fifteenth  century,  and  decorated  with  many  miniatures.  It  represents  k 
coffin  of  St.  Edmund  temporarily  deposited  in  the  church  of  St  Grcgoy- 
by-St.  Paul's  (having  been  brought  up  from  Bury  for  safety  dnrii^ 
an  incursion  of  the  Danes),  and  an  attempt  by  the  Bishop  and  Cnoc 
to  secure  so  precious  a  relic  for  the  cathedral.  Here  is  Lydgate's  metiial 
version  of  the  story,  telling  how  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  tbc 
Saint  himself. 

He  cam  to  Londene  toward  eve  late. 

At  whos  komyng  blynde  men  kauhte  syht. 

And  whan  he  was  entred  Crepylgate 

They  that  were  lame  be  grace  they  goon  upryht, 

Thouhtful  peeple  were  maad  glad  and  lyht; 

And  ther  a  woman  contrauct  al  hir  lyve. 

Crying  for  helpe,  was  maad  hool  as  blyve. 

Thre  yeer  the  martir  heeld  ther  resydence, 

Tyl  Ayllewyn  be  revelacion 

Took  off  the  Bysshop  upon  a  day  licence 

To  leede  Kyng  Edmund  ageyn  to  Bury  town. 

But  by  a  maner  symulacion 

The  bysshop  granteth,  and  under  that  gan  wcrche 

Hym  to  translate  into  Powlys  cherche ; 

Upon  a  day  took  with  hym  clerkis  thre, 
Entreth  the  cherche  off  seyn  Gregory, 


Bmm-  and  Canons  in  tub  Chubch  of 
Fmu-  a  MS.  of  jA-dgaies  Life  of  Si.  lulimmd. 
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In  purpose  fully,  yiff  it  wolde  be, 

To  karye  the  martir  fro  thenys  prevyly. 

But  whan  the  bysshop  was  therto  most  besy 

With  the  body  to  Poulis  forto  gon, 

Yt  stood  as  fyx  as  a  gret  hill  off  ston. 

Multitude  ther  myhte  noon  avayle, 
Al  be  they  dyde  ther  fforce  and  besy  pey ne ; 
For  but  in  ydei  they  spent  ther  travayle. 
The  peple  lefte,  the  bysshop  gan  dysdeyne : 
Drauht  ofF  corde  nor  off  no  myhty  chayne 
Halp  lyte  or  nouht — this  myracle  is  no  fable — 
For  lik  a  mount  it  stood  ylyche  stable. 

Wherupon  the  bysshop  gan  mervaylle, 

Fully  diffraudyd  off  his  entencion. 

And  whan  ther  power  and  fForce  gan  to  faylle> 

Ayllewyn  kam  neer  with  humble  afFeccion, 

Meekly  knelyng  sayde  his  orysoun  : 

The  kyng  requeryng  lowly  for  Crystes  sake 

His  owyn  contre  he  sholde  not  forsake. 

With  this  praier  Ayllewyn  aroos, 

Gan  ley  to  hand:  fond  no  resistence. 

Took  the  chest  wher  the  kyng  lay  cloos, 

Leffte  hym  up  withoute  violence. 

The  bysshop  thanne  with  dreed  and  reverence 

Conveyed  hym  forth  with  processioun. 

Till  he  was  passid  the  subarbis  off  the  toun. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM    THE    ACCESSION    OF    THE    STUARTS    TILL    THE   DESTRUCTIOS 

OF    THE    CATHEDRAL. 

Fnsh  signs  of  Decay  and  NegUct — Visit  of  James  I. — Bishop  Earlis  hmti 
Pauts  Walk— Lauds  Letter  to  the  Citizens— Sir  Paul  PinJar's  Mmfaa 
— Ihe  Rebeilion — Monuments  of  the  Stuart  Period:  Carejy  Doom,  iMi^ 
Ravis,  King,  Vandyke — Attempts  at  Restoration:  Inigo  Jones,  Wroh-Tk 
Great  Fire:  Accounts  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn^  Eye-witnesses — SaHcnflsim 
to  Restore  the  Old  Cathedral  found  quite  impossible —  Final  Decisin  ta  BwHt 
New  One. 

We  saw  how,  in  the  rdgn  of  Ellizabeth,  a  great  calamity  \xB  tk 
cathedral  in  the  falling  of  the  spire,  and  through  this  the  grot  mjury  to 
the  roof,  and  further  how  the  Queen,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  endavooni 
to  repair  the  damage.  The  spire  was  not  rebuilt,  but  the  roof  n 
renewed.  But  fifty  years  later  it  was  discovered  that  the  foi 
had  been  fraudulently  done,  and  the  church  was  falliii^  to  piecft 
James  L  came  with  much  ceremony,  in  consequence  of  the  issfx- 
tunities  which  he  received,  to  survey  the  cathedral,*  and  m  cot 
sequence  of  what  he  saw  he  appointed  a  commisaon  to  coBsiB 
what  steps  should  be  taken.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  Lord  Mi^ 
and  amongst  the  names  is  that  of  ** Inigo  Jones,  Esquire,  Surveyorv 
his  Majesty's  Works."  This  renuu'kable  man,  though  he  was  bom  i 
the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  Smithfield,  was  educated  i 
Italy,  through  the  genero^ty  of  Herbert,  third    Earl  -of  ?tm\m 

*  There  is  a  very  amusing  little  book  by  one  Henry  Ftrley,  written  in  i6sit  o> 
subject  of  this  visit.  In  one  ptper  he  personates  the  Cathednd,  and  expreasei  he  itjoi 
**  I  have  had  more  sweeping,  brushing,  and  cleaning,  than  in  forty  jeirs  hekst  1 
workmen  looke  like  him  they  call  Muldsacke  after  sweeping  of  a  chimnef.'  ^ 
painting  by  Farley  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  whicii  we  lepniiBit 
pernussion,  shows  the  houses  built  against  the  cathedial*  and  blackening  it  with  wreo* 
smoke,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  by  this  legend  across  the  picture  : — 

**  Viewe,  O  King^  howe  my  wall  creepers 
Have  made  mee  work  for  chimney  sweepers." 


MoNUMKNT  OK  Dr.  Donne.     After  W.  Hollar. 


PRBACHIHC  AT  Pauls  Cross  before  James  I.     From  a  fainling by  H.  Farley, 
ColhclioH  of  the  &vt'efy  vf  Anlifiiaries. 
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He   now  took  the  lead  in  the  restoration   of  St.  Paul's.      It   must 
be  acknowledged  that  after  the  first   outburst  of  zeal   following   the 
fire  of  1 56 1,  St.  Paul's  was  much  n^lected  for  many  long  years.     The 
authorities  were  lukewarm,  the   services  were  dead  and   unattractive, 
and  all   manner  of  irreverence  was  seen  there  daily.     Bishop   Earle's 
Microcosmography  (1628)  often  gets  quoted,  but  his  description  of  "  Paule's 
Walke  "  ought  to  find  place  here.     I  take  it  from  a  contemporary  MS. 
copy.    Paul's  Walk  was  the  whole  nave  of  the  cathedral : — "  Paule's  Walke 
is  the  lande's  epitomy,  or  you  may  call  it,  the  lesser  lie  [Aisle]  of  Create 
Brittayne.     It  is  more  than  this,  the  whole  woorlde's  map,  which  you 
may  here  disceme  in  its  perfect  motion,  justling  and  turning.     It  is  an 
heape  of  stones  and  men,  with  a  vast  conftision  of  languages,  and  were 
the  steeple  not  sanctified,  nothing  liker  Babell.     The  noyse  of  it  is  like 
that  of  bees,  an  hiunming  buzze  mixed  with  walking  tongues,  and  feet. 
It  is  a  kind  of  still  rore,  or  loude  whisper.     It  is  the  greate  exchange 
of  all  discourse,  and  noe  business  whatsoever  but  it  is  here  stirring  and 
on  foote.     It  is  the  Synode  of  all  pates  politicke,  jointed  and  layed 
together   in   most  serious  postures ;   and  they  are  not  halfe  soe  busy 
at  the  Parliament.      It  is  the  anticke  of  tayles  to  tayles,  and  backes 
to  backes,  and  for  vizzards  you  neede  goe  noe  further  than  jfaces.     Tis 
the  market  of  young  lecturers,  which  you  may  cheapen  at  all  rates  and 
sizes.     It   is  the  generall  mint  of  famous  lyes,  which  are  here  (like 
the  legendes   of   Popery)   first   coyned,   and  stamped   in    the   church. 
All  inventions  are  emptied  here,  and   not  few   pockettes.      The  best 
signe  of  a  temple  in  it,  is  that  it  is  the  thieves'  sanctuary,  whoe  rob 
here  more  safely  in  a  crowde  than ;  in  a  wildernesse,  wWlst  every  searcher 
is  a  bush  to  hide  them  in.     It  is  the  other  expence  of  a   day  after 
playes  and  the  taverne  ....  and  men  have  still  some  othes  left  to 

swear  here The  visitants  are  all  men  without  exception,  but  the 

principall  inhabitants  are  stale  knights  and  captains  out  of  servis,  men 
with  long  rapiers  and  breeches,  who  after  all  tume  merchant  here,  and 
trafficke  for  news.  Some  make  it  a  preface  to  dinner  and  travell  for  a 
stomache,  but  thriftier  men  make  it  their  ordinary,  and  boarde  here  very 
cheape.  Of  all  such  places  it  is  least  troubled  with  hot^oblins,  for  if  a 
ghost  would  walk  here  he  could  not."  Of  "the  singing  men"  he 
draws  a  most  unfavourable  picture,  accuses  them  of  drunkenness  and 

F 
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shameful  looseness  of  life ;  says  that  they  are  earnest  in  evil  deeds  and 
that  their  work  in  the  cathedral  is  their  recreation.  Bishop  Pilldngton 
also  speaks  of  the  profanity  and  worldliness  of  the  daily  frequenters. 
The  carrying  merchandise  into  the  building  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  in  many  of  the  cathedrals,  and  so  it  is  not  wonderftd  that  the 
building  went  to  ruin.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Laud,  sent  round 
exhortations  to  the  City  Companies  to  contribute  to  the  restoration. 
Here  is  his  letter  to  the  Barber  Surgeons,  dated  January  30th,  1632  : — 

"To  the  right  worshipful  my  very  worthy  friends  the  Master 
Wardens  and  Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons,  London, 
these : 

"  Salus  in  Christo.  After  my  very  hearty  commendations  you  cannot 
but  take  notice  of  his  Majesty's  most  honest  and  pious  intention  for  the 
repair  of  the  decay  of  Saint  PaiJ's  Church  here  in  London,  being  the 
mother  church  of  this  City  and  Diocese,  and  the  great  Cathedral  of  this 
Kingdom.  A  great  dishonour  it  is,  not  only  to  this  City,  but  to  the 
whole  state  to  see  that  ancient  and  goodly  pile  of  building  so  decayed  as 
it  is,  but  it  will  be  a  far  greater  if  care  should  not  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  fall  of  it  into  ruin.  And  it  would  be  no  less  disgrace  to  religion, 
happily  established  in  this  kingdom,  if  it  should  have  so  little  power 
over  the  minds  of  men  as  not  to  prevail  with  them  to  keep  those  eminent 
places  of  God's  service  in  due  and  decent  repair,  which  their  fore&thers 
built  in  times,  by  their  own  confession,  not  so  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  God's  truth  as  this  present  age  is.  I  am  not  ignorant  how  many 
worthy  works  have  been  done  of  late  in  and  about  this  City  towards 
the  building  and  repairing  of  churches,  wUch  makes  me  hope  that 
every  man's  purse  will  open  to  this  great  and  necessary  work  (according 
to  God's  blessing  upon  him),  so  much  tending  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  honour  of  this  nation.  The  general  body  of  this  City  have  done 
very  worthily  in  their  bounty  already,  also  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  Sheriffs  severally,  for  their  own  persons.  These  are,  therefore, 
according  to  their  examples,  heartily  to  pray  and  deare  you,  the  Master 
Warden  and  other  assistants  of  the  worthy  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons 
to  contribute  out  of  your  public  stock  to  the  work  aforesaid,  what  you 
out  of  your  charity  and  devotion  shall  think  fit,  and  to  pay  the  sum  re- 
solved on  by  you  into  the  Chamber  of  London  at  or  before  our  Lady  Day 
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next,  praying  you  that  I  may  receive  by  any  servant  of  your  Company  a 
note  what  the  sum  is  which  you  resolve  to  give.  And  for  this  charity  of 
yours,  whatever  it  shall  prove  to  be,  I  shall  not  only  give  you  hearty 
thanks,  but  be  as  ready  to  serve  you,  and  every  of  you,  as  you  are  to 
serve  God  and  His  Church.  So,  not  doubting  of  your  love  and  forward- 
ing to  this  great  work,  I  leave  you  to  the  grace  of  God»  and  shall  so 
rest,  "  Your  very  laving  Friend, 

"  GuL  :  London." 

The  Court  considered  this  letter  on  the  9th  of  April  following,  and 
agreed  to  pay  ^10  down,  and  the  same  sum  each  year  for  the  next  nine 
years. 

We  must  not  omit  one  munificent  donor  who  came  forward  now  :  Sir 
Paxil  Pindar,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  Turkey  merchant,  and 
had  been  sent  by  King  James  as  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  gave 
over  ^10,000  to  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  He  died  in  1650, 
and  his  beautifully  picturesque  house  remained  in  Bishopsgate  Street  (it 
had  been  turned,  like  Crosby  Hall,  into  a  tavern)  until  1890,  when  it 
was  pulled  down.  Some  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  its  archi- 
tecture are  preserved  in  .the  Kensington  Museum. 

That  the  alterations  and  additions  of  Inigo  Jones,  under  King 
James,  were  altc^ether  incongruous  with  the  old  building  everybody  will 
admit.  But  there  are  excuses  to  be  made.  He  knew  very  little  about 
Gothic  architecture.  The  only  example  now  remaining  of  his  attempts 
in  this  style  is  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  St.  Katharine  Cree  in  the 
City  has  been  attributed  to  him,  but  with  little  probability.  And  if  he 
had  essayed  to  work  in  Gothic  at  St.  Paul's,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
accordance  with  precedent.  Nearly  all  our  great  cathedrals  display 
endless  varieties  of  style,  because  it  was  the  universal  practice  of  our  fore- 
Athers  to  work  in  the  style  current  in  their  own  time.  We  rejoice  to 
see  Norman  and  Perpendicular  under  one  roof,  though  they  represent 
periods  400  years  apart.  In  the  case  before  us  Gothie  architecture  had 
died  out  for  the  time  being.  Not  only  our  Reformers,  who  did  not 
require  aisles  for  processions  nor  rich  choirs,  but  the  Jesuits  also,  who 
had  sprung  suddenly  into  mighty  power  on  the  Continent,  repudiated 
mediaeval  art,  and  strove  to  adapt  the  classical  reaction  in  Europe  to 
their  own  tenets.     Nearly  all  the  Jesuit  churches  abroad  are  classical. 
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It  was,  no  doubt,  fortunate  that  Inigo  Jones  confined  Im  work  t  Sl 
Paul's  to  some  very  poor  additions  to  the  transepts,  and  to  a  pom, 
very  magnificent  in  its  way,  at  the  west  end.  He  wodd  be 
destroyed,  doubtless,  much  of  the  noble  nave  in  time ;  but  Us  lok 
was  abruptly  brought  to  an  end  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Hit 
work  had  languished  for  some  years,  under  the  continuance  of  cnss 
which  I  have  already  adduced.  But  Laud,  as  Bishop  of  Londoo,  U 
displayed  most  pruseworthy  zeal,  and  King  Charles  had  supported  b 
generously.  When  the  troubles  began,  the  fimds  ceased.  In  1(43 
there  had  been  contributions  amounting  to  ^10,000.  In  1641  tb 
fell  to  less  than  £2000  \  in  1643  to  ^15.  In  1642  Ptal'sCw 
had  been  pulled  down,  and  in  the  following  March  Parliament  seized  s 
the  revenues  of  the  cathedral. 

With  the  Rebellion  the  history  of  the  cathedral  may  be  said  te 
be  a  blank.  It  would  have  been  troublesome  and  expensive  t 
pull  it  down,  so  it  was  left  to  decay ;  the  revenues  were  scoa: 
for  military  uses,  and  the  sacred  vessels  sold.  There  is  a  dcoW 
tradition  that  Cromwell  tried  to  sell  the  building  to  Ae  Jews  fa  t 
stately  synagogue.  Inigo  Jones's  portico  was  let  out  for  shops,  the  nw 
was  turned  into  cavalry  barracks.  An  order,  quoted  by  Sir  Hofj 
Ellis,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  came  ^  "^ 
1 65 1  prohibiting  the  soldiers  from  playing  at  ninepins  from  mncfS 
till  six  a.m.,  as  the  noise  disturbs  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,® 
they  are  also  forbidden  to  disturb  the  peaceable  passers  by.  Attk 
Church  of  St.  Gr^ory  by  St.  Paul,  towards  the  latter  part « 
Cromwell's  life,  it  is  ssud  that  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  was  regoW! 
used,  through  the  influence  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Claypolc,  and  * 
only  so,  but  that  he  used  sometimes  to  attend  it  under  the  same  ansp* 

Once  more  before  the  catastrophe  let  us  pause  and  sec  w* 
monuments  had  been  erected  in  the  Cathedral  since  the  StntfB 
mounted  the  throne.  Dean  Valentine  Carey  was  also  Bishop <* 
Exeter,  d.  1626,  a  High  Churchman.  He  « imprudently  c(Mnmca(» 
the  soul  of  a  dead  person  to  the  mercies  of  God,  which  he  was  fa* 
to  retract."  There  was  a  brass  to  him  with  mitre  and  his  arms,  ^ " 
figure. 

Then  we  come  to  a  monument  which  has  a  very  great  and  uaif 
interest,  that  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  who  was  Dean  from  i6ai  to  1631  * 
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is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  his  life  is  the  first  in  the  beautiful  set  of 
bic^raphies  by  his  friend,  Izaak  Walton.  But  it  seems  only  right  to 
quote  Walton's  account  of  this  monument.  The  Dean  knew  that  he  was 
dying,  and  his  friends  expressed  their  desire  to  know  his  wishes.  He 
sent  for  a  carver  to  make  for  him  in  wood  the  figure  of  an  urn, 
giving  him  directions  for  the  compass  and  height  of  it,  and  to 
bring  with  it  a  board,  of  the  just  height  of  his  body.  "These  being 
got,  then  without  delay  a  choice  painter  was  got  to  be  in  readiness 
to  draw  his  picture,  which  was  taken  as  followeth: — Several  charcoal 
fires  being  first  made  in  his  large  study,  he  brought  with  him  into 
that  place  his  winding-sheet  in  his  hand,  and,  having  put  off  all 
his  clothes,  had  this  sheet  put  on  him,  and  so  tied  with  knots  at 
his  head  and  feet,  and  his  hands  so  placed  as  dead  bodies  are  usually 
fitted  to  be  shrouded  and  put  into  their  cofiin  or  grave.  Upon  tlus 
urn  he  thus  stood,  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  with  so  much  of  the  sheet 
turned  aside  as  might  show  his  lean,  pale,  and  death-like  face,  which  was 
purposely  turned  towards  the  East,  from  whence  he  expected  the  second 
coming  of  his  and  our  Saviour  Jesus."  In  this  posture  he  was  drawn 
at  his  just  height ;  and  when  the  picture  was  fully  finished,  he  caused  it 
to  be  set  by  his  bedside,  where  it  continued,  and  became  his  hourly 
object  till  his  death,  and  was  then  given  to  his  dearest  friend  and 
executor.  Dr.  Henry  King,  then  chief  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
caused  him  to  be  thus  carved  in  one  entire  piece  of  white  marble,  as  it 
now  stands  in  that  church  ;  and,  by  Dr.  Donne's  own  appointment,  these 
words  were  afilixed  to  it  as  an  epitaph : — 

JOHANNES  DONNE 

Sac.  Theol.  Profess. 

Post  varia  studia,  quibus  ab  annis 

Tenerrimis  fideliter,  nee  infeliciter 

incubuit ; 
Instinctu  et  impulsu  Spiritus  Sancti,  monitu 

et  hortatu 

Regis  Jacobi,  ordines  sacros  amplexus 

Anno  sui  Jesu,  mdcxiv.  et  suse  setatis  xlii 

Decanatu  hujus  ecclesias  indutus, 

xxvii.  Novembris,  mdcxxi. 

Exutus  morte  ultimo  die  Martii  mdcxxxi. 

Hie,  licet  in  occiduo  cinere,  aspicit  eum 

Cujus  nomen  est  oriens. 
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The  unique  interest  attaching  to  this  monument  is  in  the  &ct  tie 
it  was  saved  |from  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral  and  now  adonsthenl 
of  the  south  choir  usle. 

There  are  three  more  Bishops  of  this  later  period. 

John  Stokbslby  (1530-1539)  distinguished  himsdr  by  Us  la 
in  burning  Bibles,  and  using  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  Hearr 
VIIL  on  the  divorce,  by  his  burning  of  heretics,  and  by  his  dcat 
to  bum  Latimer.  Froude  tells  the  whole  story  widi  vivid  pa 
Stokesley  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel  in  the  N.E.  cocnerof 
the  cathedral.  He  was  the  last  of  the  pre- Reformation  tnshops  bond 
in  St.  Paul's. 

Thomas  Ravis  (1607-1610)  was  buried  in  the  N.  Aide,  «k 
simply  a  plain  grave-stone  telling  that  he  was  bom  at  NUda  1 
Surrey,  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  Dean  of  Christ  Qmid 
and  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  But  a  most  vigorous  epitaph  or  him  n 
written  by  his  friend  and  successor  at  Christ  Church,  Biahop  Cok 
namely,  a  poem  in  which  extolling  his  virtues  and  his  pety,  k 
declares  that  it  is  better  to  keep  silence  over  his  grave,  conaiderai 
the  pro&nation  which  is  daily  going  on  in  the  cathedral,  thej^hsdr 
ruffians,  bankrupts,  vicious  youths,"  who  daily  go  up  and  down  Ms 
Walk,  swearing,  cheating,  and  slandering.      And  he  sums  up  this:- 

**And  wisely  do  thy  grieved  friends  forbear 
Bubbles  and  alabaster  boys  to  rear 
On  thy  religious  dust,  for  men  did  know 
Thy  life,  which  such  illusions  cannot  show." 

John  Kino  (1611-1621)  was  the  last  bishop  buried  mOldi 
Paul's. 

Some  of  the  greatest  English  painters  are  buried  in  the  presat 
cathedral.  In  Old  St.  Paul's  rested  the  bones  of  Van  Dyck,  «h 
may  almost  be  called  the  founder  of  English  portrdt  painting,  th«^ 
he  was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  and  only  an  adopted  Englishman.  He 
was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1599,  became  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  and,  If 
general   consent,  surpassed   him  in  portrait   painting.     In  this  \xaC 

• 

of  art   he   is   probably   unrivalled.      He    took    up    his    readencc  s 
England   in   163a,  and  was    knighted   by  Charles  I.      He  died  ait 
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house  which  that  King  had  given  him  at  Blackfriars,  December  9th, 
1 641,  and  was  buried  close  by  John  of  Gaunt. 

We  must  not  omit  mention  of  John  Tomkins,  Organist  of  the 
Cathedral.  He  died  in  1638.  His  epitaph  says  that  he  was  the 
most  celebrated  organist  of  his  time.  He  succeeded  Orlando  Gibbons 
at  King's  College^  Cambridge,  in  1606,  and  came  to  St.  Paul's  in 
1 619.  His  compositions,  though  good,  are  not  numerous,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  wonderful  executant. 

But  we  must  now  approach  the  final  scenes  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  At 
the  Restoration,  Sheldon  was  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  two  years 
later,  on  his  translation  to  Canterbury,  was  succeeded  by  Humphrey 
Henchman,  a  highly  respectable  man,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  his 
loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  during  the  Commonwealth.  He  took  no  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the 
cathedral.  The  Dean,  John  Barwick,  was  a  good  musician,  and 
restored  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  to  decent  and  orderly  condition. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  building  was  in  an  insecure,  indeed 
dangerous  condition,  and  it  became  a  pressing  duty  to  put  it  in  safe 
order.  Inigo  Jones  had  died  in  1652,  and  the  Dean,  Sancroft,  who 
had  succeeded  Barwick  in  1664,  called  on  Dr.  Christopher  Wren  to 
survey  the  cathedral  and  report  upon  it. 

This  famous  man  was  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  East  Knoyle,  in 
Wilts,  and  was  born  in  1632.  His  father  had  some  skill  in  archi- 
tecture, for  he  put  a  new  roof  to  his  church,  and  he  taught  his  son 
to  draw,  an  art  in  which  he  displayed  extraordinary  skill  and  taste. 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  and,  under  the  famous  Busby, 
became  a  good  scholar.  Then  he  went  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
the  Master  of  which,  Wilkins,  aftewards  Bishop  of  Chester,  was  a 
great  master  of  science.  Wren  took  advantage  of  his  opportunities, 
and  became  so  well  known  for  his  acquirements  in  mathematics  and 
his  successful  experiments  in  natural  science  that  he  was  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  at  All  Souls'.  A  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  Astronomy  at  Gresham  College,  and  his  brilliant 
reputation  made  his  rooms  a  meeting-place  of  the  men  who  sub- 
sequently founded  the  Royal  Society.  A  fresh  preferment,  that  to 
the    Chair   of  Savilian    Professor   of  Astronomy   at   Oxford,   did   not 
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hinder  him  from  pursuing  a  fresh  line.     His  father,  as  we  have  ssii, 
taught  him  to  draw,  his   mathematical  skill    guided  his  judgmeota 
construction,  and  these  two  acquirements  tiu*ned  him  more  and  noc 
towards  architecture,  though  even  now    he  was   held  second  only  to 
Newton   as  a   philosopher.     His  first  appearance  as  an  ardiitectfs 
his  acceptance  of  the   post  of  Surveyor  of  King  Charles  IL's  pdbk 
works.      This  was  in  1661.      He  lost  no  time  in  starting  in  hisoei 
profession,  for  in   1663  he  designed  the  chapel   of  Pembroke  Coik^ 
Cambridge,  which  his  uncle  Matthew  gave,  and  the  Sheldonian  Tbeo! 
at  Oxford.      This,  then,  brings  him  down  to  the  survey  of  St  Mi 
above  named.      It  was  carefully  made,  and  presented  in  May,  i66i 
How  he  designed  to  rebuild  some  portions  which  were  decayed,  to  intro- 
duce more  light,  to  cut  off  the  corners  of  the  cross  and  erect  a  cema 
dome — all  this  boots  not   now  to  tell.      The  plans  were  drawn,  a! 
estimates  were  ordered  on  Monday,  August  27th,   1666. 

But  before  another  week  had  passed  an  effectual  end  was  pot  liir 
many  a  day  to  all  plans  for  the  "  repair  of  the  cathedral."  Pcpn 
begins  his  diary  of  September  2nd  with  the  fbllowmg  words;- 
"  Lord's  Day. — Some  of  our  maids  sitting  up  late  last  night  to  p 
things  ready  against  our  feast  to-day,  Jane  calls  us  up  about  threes 
the  morning  to  tell  us  of  a  great  fire  they  saw  in  the  City ;  so  I  rose  a! 
slipped  on  my  night-gown  and  went  to  her  window,  and  thoughts 
to  be  on  the  back  of  Mark  Lane  at  the  farthest."  He  thought  ik 
was  far  enough  off  and  went  to  bed  again.  But  next  day  he  rcab 
that  it  is  all  a  terrible  business,  and  so  he  goes  on  to  tell  howh 
walked  about  the  streets  and  in  some  places  burned  his  shoes ;  went  9 
the  river,  where  the  hot  fiery  flakes  pursued  him ;  went  to  the  Kfl 
and  gave  advice  and  received  instructions ;  met  the  Lord  Mayor  vh 
seemed  out  of  his  senses.  So  he  goes  on  with  his  well-known  descripda 
until  September  7  th,  when  he  was  "  Up  by  five  o'clock,  and  Uc* 
be  God !  find  all  well,  and  by  water  to  Paul's  Wharf.  Walked  th* 
and  saw  all  the  town  burned,  and  a  miserable  sight  of  Paul's  QfsA 
with  all  the  roof  fallen,  and  the  body  of  the  choir  fallen  into  St  Faitlu 
Paul's  School  also,  Ludgate,  and  Fleet  Street.'' 

Evelyn's  note  of  the  disaster  is  written  in  a  higher  key.  "Si 
tember  3rd  ....  I   went  and  saw  the  whole  south  part  of  the  (^ 
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burning  from  Cheapeside  to  the  Thames,  and  all  along  Cornehill  (for  it 
likewise  kindl'd  back  against  the  wind  as  well  as  forward),  Tower 
Streete,  Fen-church  Streete,  Gracious  Streete,  and  so  along  to  Bainard's 
Castle,  and  was  now  taking  hold  of  St,  Pauleys  Church,  to  which  the 
scaffolds  contributed  exceedingly.  The  conflagration  was  so  universal,  and 
the  people  so  astonish'd,  that  from  the  banning,  I  know  not  by  what 
despondency  or  fete,  they  hardly  stirr'd  to  quench  it,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  heard  or  seene  but  crying  out  and  lamentation,  running  about 
like  cUstracted  creatures,  without  at  all  attempting  to  save  even  their 
goods  —  such  a  strange  consternation  there  was  upon  them»  so  as  it 
burned  both  in  breadth  and  length,  the  churches,  public  halls. 
Exchange,  hospitals,  monuments,  and  ornaments,  leaping  after  a 
prodigious  manner  from  house  to  house  and  streete  to  streete,  at 
greate  distances  one  from  the  other  ;  for  the  heate,  with  a  long  set 
of  faire  and  warme  weather,  had  even  ignited  the  aire  and  prepar'd 
the  materials  to  conceive  the  fire,  which  devour'd  after  an  incredible 
manner,  houses,  ftirniture,  and  everything.  Here  we  saw  the  Thames 
cover'd  with  goods  floating,  all  the  barges  and  boates  laden  with  what 
some  had  time  and  courage  to  save,  as,  on  the  other,  the  carts,  &c., 
carrying  out  to  the  fields,  which  for  many  miles  were  strew'd  with 
moveables  of  all  sorts,  and  tents  erecting  to  shelter  both  people  and 
what  goods  they  could  get  away.  Oh,  the  miserable  and  calamitous 
spectacle,  such  as  haply  the  world  had  not  seene  the  like  since  the 
foundation  of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the  universal  conflagration  of  it. 
All  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery  aspect,  like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven, 
and  the  light  seene  above  forty  miles  round  about  for  many  nights. 
God  grant  mine  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like,  who  now  saw  above 
10,000  houses  dl  in  one  flame  ;  the  noise  and  crackling  and  thunder 
of  the  impetuous  flames,  the  shreiking  of  women  and  children,  the 
hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  Towers,  Houses,  and  Churches,  was  like 
an  hideous  storme,  and  the  aire  all  about  so  hot  and  inflam'd  that, 
at  the  last,  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd 
to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames  bum  on,  which  they  did  for  neere 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  bredth.  The  clowds  also  of  smoke 
were  dismall,  and  reach'd,  upon  computation,  neer  fifty-six  miles  in 
length.     Thus  I  left  it  this  afternoone  burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom 
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or  the  last  day.  It  forcibly  call'd  to  my  mind  that  passage — nw 
enim  hie  habemus  stabilem  civitatem:  the  ruines  resembling  the  picture 
of  Troy-*London  was,  but  is  no  more !     Thus  I  returned  home. 

**  September  7th. — ^I  went  this  morning  on  foote  from  White-hall 
as  far  as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete-streete,  Ludgate  Hill, 
by  St.  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Exchange,  Bishopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  on 
to  Moorefields,  thence  thro'  Comehill,  &c.,  with  extraordinary  difficulty, 
clambering  over  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and  frequently  mistaking 
where  I  was  .... 

^*  At  my  retume  I  was  infinitely  concerned  to  find  that  goodly  Church 
St.  Paules  now  a  sad  mine,  and  that  beautifull  portico  (for  structure 
comparable  to  any  in  Europe,  as  not  long  before  repwr'd  by  the  late 
King)  now  rent  in  pieces,  flakes  of  vast  stone  split  asunder,  and  nothing 
now  remaning  intire  but  the  inscription  in  the  architrave,  shewing  by 
whom  it  was  built,  which  had  not  one  letter  of  it  defac'd.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  what  immense  stones  the  heate  had  in  a  manner 
calcin'd,  so  that  all  the  ornaments,  columns,  freezes,  capitals,  and  pro- 
iectures  of  massle  Portland-stone  flew  off,  even  to  the  very  roofe,  where 
a  sheet  of  lead  covering  a  great  space  (no  less  than  six  akers  by  measure) 
was  totally  mealted ;  the  ruines  of  the  vaulted  roofe  falling  broke  into 
St.  Faith's,  which  being  fill'd  with  the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging  to 
the  Stationers,  and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all  consum'd, 
burning  for  a  weeke  following.  It  is  also  observable  that  the  lead  over 
the  altar  at  the  East  end  was  untouched,  and  among  the  divers 
monuments,  the  body  of  one  Bishop  remained  intire.  Thus  lay  in  ashes 
that  most  venerable  Church,  one  of  the  most  antient  pieces  of  early 
piety  in  the  Christian  world." 

Sancroft,  who  was  Dean  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  who  afterwards 
became  Archbishop,  was  anxious  to  restore  the  cathedral  on  the  old 
lines.  Henchman  was  Bishop,  but  he  left  the  matter  for  the  Dean  to 
deal  with,  though  he  not  only  rebuilt  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  his  own 
expense  but  contributed  munificently  to  the  new  building.  Sancroft 
preached  within  the  ruined  building  before  the  King  on  October  loth, 
1667,  from  the  text,  *^  His  compassions  fail  not,"  and  the  sermon  is 
really  eloquent.  The  congregation  vras  gathered  at  the  west  end, 
which  had  been  hastily  fitted  up.      The   east  end  was  absolute  ruin. 
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^Wren  had  already  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  old 
building,  and  in  the  following  April,  Bancroft  wrote  to  him  that  he  had 
been  right  in  so  judging.  **Our  work  at  the  west  end/'  he  wrote, 
*'  has  fallen  about  our  ears."  Two  pillars  had  come  down  with  a  crash, 
and  the  rest  was  so  unsafe  that  men  were  afraid  to  go  near,  even  to  pull 
it  down.  He  added,  ^^  You  are  so  absolutely  necessary  to  us  that  we 
can  do  nothing,  resolve  on  nothing  without  you."  This  settled  the 
question. 

There  is  a  little  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  drawing,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  cathedral,  of  the  West  Front  after  the  Fire.  Evelyn, 
as  we  have  seen,  seems  to  describe  it  as  far  more  ruinous  than  the  picture 
before  us  shows.  Perhaps  the  artist  filled  up  some  of  the  details  from 
his  memory,  for  the  drawing  hardly  looks  so  desolate  a  ruin  as  Evelyn 
implies.  The  gable  of  the  nave  roof  is  striking  enough,  and  evidently 
exactly  according  to  fact ;  and  the  tower  of  St.  Gregory's  preserves  its 
external  form,  though  it  is  inwardly  consumed,  as  is  the  whole  nave.  I 
am  inclined  to  judge  that  this  is  substantially  the  appearance  of  the  porch 
after  the  west  end  had  been  fitted  up  for  worship  as  Sancroft  described. 
However,  Wren  had  condemned  the  structure  as  unsafe,  and  the  Dean 
had  acquiesced,  and  the  new  cathedral  was  resolved  upon. 

There  was  delay,  which  was  inevitable.  Not  only  was  the  whole 
city  paralysed  with  the  awful  extent  of  the  ruin,  but  there  were 
questions  which  had  to  be  referred  to  Parliament,  as  to  the  method 
of  raising  the  funds.  Happily  the  whole  voice  of  the  people  was  ot 
one  accord  in  recognising  that  it  was  a  paramount  duty  for  the  nation 
to  build  a  splendid  cathedral,  worthy  of  England  and  of  her  capital 
city.  It  was  not  until  November  1673  that  the  announcement  was 
made  of  the  determination  of  the  King  and  his  Parliament  to  rebuild 
St.  Paul's.  The  history  of  that  rebuilding  belongs  to  New  St.  Paul's. 
The  King  wanted  to  employ  a  French  architect,  Claude  Perrault,  who 
had  built  the  new  front  of  the  Louvre,  but  this  was  objected  to.  Then 
Denham,  whose  life  may  be  read  in  Johnson's  Poets,  and  who  wrote 
one  poem  which  may  still  be  met  with,  Coaper^s  Hilly  was  appointed 
the  King's  Surveyor,  with  Wren  for  his  "  Coadjutor."  Denham  held 
the  title  to  his  death,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work.  He  died 
next  year,  and  Wren  then  held  unquestioned  possession.     His  account 
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of  the  old  building,  the  principal  features  of  which  have  been  borrowed 
in  the  foregoing  paper,  is  given  in  his  son's  book  entitled  Parcntalia. 
Our  plan  shows  a  change  which  Wren  made  as  to  the  orientation.  In  all 
probability  this  arose  out  of  his  scrupulous  care  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
foundation.  The  clearing  away  was  most  difficult.  Parts  had  to  be 
blown  up  with  gunpowder.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  giving 
instructions  to  the  builders  on  clearing  away  the  ruins,  he  called  on  a 
workman  to  bring  a  great  flat  stone,  which  he  might  use  as  a  centre 
in  marking  out  on  the  ground  the  circle  of  the  dome.  The  man  took 
out  of  the  rubbish  the  first  targe  stone  that  came  to  hand,  which  was  t 
piece  of  gravestone,  and,  when  it  was  laid  down,  it  was  found  to  have 
on  it  the  single  word  "  Resurgam."  He  took  this,  and  there  was  no 
superstition  in  such  an  idea,  as  a  promise  from  God. 
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